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CHAPTER!. 

" Capital ! But it wasn't on a live boy's 
head, though P " 

« What odds if it had been P " 
** All the odds in the world, Ned. Funk 
makes a fellow's hand shake." 

" Stop a bit, then, and I'll try again with 
Tommy Wilmot. Here! Tommy! Tom- 
my!" ' 

But when it was explained to Tommy, the 
gardener's son, that he was to stand blind- 
fold whilst Master L6cksley shot' a bolt at 
an apple on his head, he manifested an un- 
accountable repugnance. In yain was he 
shown two apples spitted in succession by 
the marksman's skill: in vain was he made 
acquainted with the story of the gallant 
Switzer's boy : in Tain was an offer made to 
liispense with the brass ferule on the bolt. 

Then bribes were tried, a new sixpence 
and a bag of marbles. Then came hard 
-words: "he was a muff;" "he was a 
monkey." Lastly, I am sorry to say, came 
threats, whereat he threw himself upon his 
back on the turf, kicking and screaming for 
** Mammy!" 

"Ugh! the little toad!" said both his 
tormentors, with the most ingenious indig- 
nation. 

** I have it, though," said the earl, after a 
pause. * * Let's get Mrs. Locksley's big china 
jar out of the back drawing-room, stick it 
on a stool with the apple atop. Its no end 
of funky to shoot at." 

It was indeed. Eyen Ned's recklessness 
quailed. 

" A nice boy you are," quoth his lordship ; 
•* risk Tommy Wilmot's life or eyes and fimk 
the crockery ! Well ! " 

This was more than Ned could stand. 
Indoors he went, and brought out the jar in 
one hand, a tall stool in the other. On the 
lid squatted a grinning dragon with a smooth 
round pate. Thereon a pippin was then 
, craftily poised, and the earl stepped off the 
distance at which they had been shooting 
before. Their weapon was a cross-bow, their 
bolt of wood tipped with a bras^ ferule. 

Ned took aim so steadily that his com- 
panion muttered, " Pe'U do it, now." So, 



perhaps, he would, but for a saucy may-fly ' 
and a hungry swallow. The may-fly danced 
right in the line of aim ; the swallow darted, 
snapped at and seized her. The gleam of 
the bird's glossy back dazzled Ned's eye too 
late to check the finger on the trigger. 

Off went the head of the golden dragon 
of the dynasty of Ming. 

" Ned, Ned, we've been and done it," 
was the earl's generous exclamation. 

" I've been and done it, not you, Phil ! " 
was Ned's no less g^ierous disclaimer. 

" I put you up to it and bullied you into 
it, so the mischiefs mine as much as yours : 
and that I'll stick to. But talk of sticking, 
Ned, couldn't we stick the vile brute's head 
on again P " said Philip, transferring, as we 
all do sometimes, a share of his annoyance 
to the victim of his miisdeed. 

" Perhaps we could," answered the marks- 
man, ruefully. " It's a good job it wasn't 
Tommy's eye." 

" That's the provoking part of it ; the ob- 
stinate little toad will think he was right 
to refuse. What are you going for now, 
Ned ? " 

" Only the cement bottle in mammy's cup- 
board." 

Very good cement it was ; and, soon set 
hard, the Ming monster showed his grinders 
as well as ever. The ingenious earl be- 
thought him of some gold shell in Ned's 
paint-box, and dapping therewith the line 
of fracture made it almost disappear. 

".Repairs neatly done gratis for parties 
finding their own cement. The jar's as good 
as ever, Ned, put it away and there's an end 
of it." 

Not so, Ned's uncompromising honesty 
would not allow it. His father soon after 
came up the lawn where the boys were still 
lounging under the cedars. At his approach. 
Tommy Wilmot, who was hovering about, 
took to speedy flight. Who could say but 
some vague charge of complicity might af- 
fect and endanger him P The earl, who was 
peeling a willow wand, was rather startled 
at hearing Ned begin — 

" Papa, dear, I've been and done it again." 

" More mischief, Ned P " asked Mr. Locks- 
ley, laying his hand upon the curly head, 
and looking down into the boyish eyes which 
sought his in perfect CQixfL^<&Tv!(^^« 

*' Xea, XovL YxiO^ xql"MOS£s:^^% \ss% ^KSi»a» 
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jar. It's a mercy it aint atoms, I can tell 
you. But I knocked the monster's head off 
with a cross-bolt." 

" Accident or purpose, Ned ? That makes 
all the difference you know." 

" Well, I shot at it on purpose, but cut 
the dragon oyer by accident," and Ned's 
look drooped at remembering the wanton- 
ness of his exploit. 

" I haven't time to hear it out just now, 
Ned ; you must tell me in my study after 
tea. Lady Cransdale wants you both up at 
the house. She told me to send you if I 
came across you ; so be off at once." 

As they went along, Philip asked of the 
other, — 

** Do you always tell him things straight 
out that way, Ned P " 

** To be sure I do. Don't you tell Lady 
Cransdale every thing P " 

** Well, I do sometimes. Constance does 
always. But I say, Ned, will there be much 
row about this vile beast of a griffin P " 

"You're hard on the poor griffin, Phil. 
He didn't ask to be shot at, yet he didn't 
object, like Tommy." 

" Well, but what will your father do to 
you for breaking him P " 

" Not knowing can't say. But if I catch 
it, it's a case of serve me right. The jar is 
mammy's and she'd have been monstrous 
sorry to have it smashed. Holloa ! what's 
thatP Your mother and Lady Constance 
on the walk, with the new pony! Cut 
along, Phil, and bother the griffin till after 
tea ! " 

In two minutes more they were up to the 
countess and her daughter with a rush and 
a shout which set the pony plunging. 

" Isn't he too spirited, Con P " said Lady 
Cransdale. "One of the boys had better 
ride him first." 

" Oh, please no, dear mamma. I like 
spirit in a pony. He's gentle enough with 
it, I'm sure." 

She stepped up to the startled creature, 
which eyed her with its large, deerlike 
eyes, and with quivering nostril sniffed at 
her outstretched hand. Then, as if re-as- 
syred by her gentleness and fearlessness to- 
gether, it stood quite still and suffered her 
to pat its crested neck. 

** There now, mamma dear, SeHm and I 

are friends for good and all. Do let me 

bare tSe sa^die ont It's only three o'clock, 
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and the boys' half holiday ; we could hai 
such a canter. Do, there's a dear ! " 

" Then James must go too. I can't 
you with the boys alone the first time." 

Old James, the head groom, touched 
hat. 

"Pd better nde the old brown himter, 
my lady, he's as steady as a house." 

No wonder that Lady Constance had 
both frame and face instinct with grace and 
beauty, for all she were as yet a wild slip 
of a girL For she was daughter to that 
beautiful and stately mother, whose moth- 
erly beauty widowhood had saddened into 
a sweet serenity owning a special loveli- 
ness. 

The children ran in at open windows on 
the ground floor. Lady Cransdale mounted 
the terrace-steps. There was a marble vase 
upon the balustrade, with heavy han< 
Clasping one of these with both her h{ 
she leant her cheek upon them, and lo( 
out wistfully, first upon the landscape, 
heavenward. 

" Ah, Philip dear," she sighed, " I w<| 
der can you see the children now P Do 
still halve the care of them with me ? " ^ 

By and by the trample of skittish h( 
were heard upon the gravel. The 
looked up and bowed to her with chivalrc 
grace. Lady Constance cried, " See hoi 
have him in hand, mamma ! " But she 
too prudent to look off Selim's ears as 
The countess smiled to see them go,- 
sweet smile and bright. She stood too hi| 
for any of them to have seen that its brig] 
ness sparkled through tear-drops. 

The precise details of Ned's confessioi 
conference that evening with his father haj 
not been handed down. The penance u 
posed included, apparently, satisfaction 
Tommy Wilmot's injured feelings, for 
laid out a bright sixpence next day 
" candy-rock " and toffy, and was in posses* 
sion of a bag of marbles envied by the whde 
village school. 

CHAPTEB n. 

Barren of its chief blessedness is the 
boyhood of him that has no mother. But 
Edward Locksley's boyhood had been blessed 
with almost a double mother-love. Lady 
Cransdale had more than half adopted him 
to sonship. There was hereditary bond of 

\ 
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Cranleigh and the Locksleys. The grand- 
Athers of the two boys who played under 
'the cedars had tightened it. They were 
Ibrother soldiers in one regiment during the 
American War of Independence. Either 
had contracted close obligation to the other 
for life or liberty in the Ticissitudes of that 
adventurous struggle. 

John, Earl of Cransdale, then Viscount 
Cransmere, left the army before the out- 
break of the ensuing great continental wars. 
His &iend, Edward Locksley, followed the 
profession of arms until the day of Corunna. 
There he fell, in command of a regiment of 
Light Infantry, under the eyes of his noble 
chief, doomed to death on the selfsame day. 

His brother soldier did more than a broth- 
er's part for his children. Young Robert 
Locksley, our Edward's father, owed, in 
great measure, to the earl the completion 
of his school career, his entrance at the uni- 
yersity, and his early admission to a post 
of confidence and wealth. He had been 
now for years under the elder lord, and then 
under his son, the late Earl Philip, manager 
of the Cransdale estates, intimate counsellor 
and friend of all at Cransdale Park. 

Earl Philip had been a statesman, and 
had filled important offices abroad. 

'* I could hardly have gone upon that In- 
dian governorship," he used to say, '4f I 
had not had Locksley to leave here in my 
place. But with him here, I believe the 
country gained by my turning absentee." 

Robert Locksley made a wise choice when 
he chose the old rector's daughter, Lucy 
Burkitt, to his wife. * * Meek-hearted Lucy " 
was her distinctive title in her own family. 
She was pretty ; she was gentle ; she was 
tender ; a true helpmeet for him every way. 
Knowing, for instance, better than he could, 
all the folk on the estates, among whom she 
was borp and bred. Gently born and gently 
bred, moreover ; for she was county-family, 
too, and the dames of the loftiest county 
magnates need not disown her. 

** What a comfort," said Lady Hebble- 
thwaite, at the manor-house, Sir Henry's 
wife, to Mrs. Mapes, of Maperley, " to have 
the old archdeacon's granddaughter at the 
Lodge, at Cransdale. The Locksleys, too, 
were always gentle folk, and the late colonel 
a distinguished soldier. But I had my fears 
lest Robert, in his peculiar position, might 
look us out some vulgar rich woman." 



" In his position, dear. How so P The 
Cransdale agency must be an excellent thing, 
I fancy." 

*' Excellent, indeed ; but still precarious. '^ 
Any day a quarrel with the earl, you know, 
or with the guardians, should a life drop 
and a minority ensue, eh ? " 

"Well, to be sure, I never thought of 
that. And, as you say, a quarrel or a change 
of dynasty: but Lucy Burkitt is Lucy Locks- 
ley now. A dear good little girl she always 
was, and I had a vast respect for her grand- 
father, the late archdeacon; and I shall 
drive over to the Lodge and call on Tues- 
day." 

And Mrs. Mapes, of Maperley, did calL 
So did Sir Henry and Lady Hebblethwaite. 
So did the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Ivo 
and his wife. So did some greater and 
some lesser personages than these, until the 
social position of the Locksleys was indis- 
putably and most honorably defined. 

Their Edward was born in the same week 
as Lord Cransdale's heir, and both babies 
were christened on the same day. The earl, 
who stood godfather to little Ned, would 
say, laughingly, that he and Phil were twins, 
and often brought one on each arm to be 
nursed as such by his countess. Lady Con- 
stance, in the full dignity of some two years' 
seniority, called them both **ickle baby 
brothers." She herself had first seen the 
light in the Government House of an Indian 
presidency, whence a change of Cabinet at 
home recalled her parents some months be- 
fore the birth of Philip. Edward Locksley ^ 
proved to be an only child, so the earl in- 
sisted upon his being playmate with his own 
children. One governess taught the three 
at first ; later, there was one tutor for the 
two boys. 

" Kate," said the earl, some time before 
his death, " Kate, let the boys grow up to- 
gether. Philip will want a brother. Locks- 
ley will make a man of his own boy if any 
father can. And if they grow up as broth- 
ers, he will be a kind of father, of course, to 
poor Phil. You are a woman of women, 
Katy dear ; but a boy wants a man's hold 
over him." 

Her dying husband's wish became to her 
a sacred law. The Lodge, as the Locks- 
leys* d^elLm^-^Vwife -^^-^ ^-^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
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in either, where all things were ordered for 
th«m as for brothers of one blood. Their 
little beds, their bookshelves, their desks, 
all in duplicate, saye in so far as indiyidual 
character will stamp differenaes even on the 
very features of very twins. 

But the time was come when both boys 
must leave home. From father to son, for 
many generations, all Cranleighs had been 
Etonians. Catherine, Countess of Crans- 
dale, spite of the despeiute hug in which 
her widowed heart held her boy, was not the 
woman to let her weakness falter from the 
manly educational traditions of his race. 
Philip must go to Eton, and Edward must 
go with him, of course. The boys were 
eager to confront the adventures of that new 
world. Had not each himself, and each the 
other, to rely upon ? 

But that eagerness was hard for two 
mothers' hearts to note. It is not only 
when prodigals insist on leaving home that 
parent hearts are wrung ; dutiful and loving 
children wring them sometimes by their 
cheerful parting smiles. Poor Lady Crans- 
dale! She wished in her secret soul she 
could detect, in Philip's laughing eyes, a 
passing trace of that feeling which it was 
costing herself such heroic effort to conceal. 
Lucy felt a touch of the same anguish, but 
between her noble friend and her there was 
a world of difference. Lady Cransdale had 
been a happy wife ; Lucy was one. Neither, 
however, would betray to her son the keen- 
ness of her inward pang. It was left to Lady 
Constance to do this. She was indignant 
at what she thought their heartlessness, and 
did her best to punish them both for it. She 
went pricking about with sharp words to find 
a soft spot of cowardice or of tenderness in 
either, but with little enough success at first. 
She racked her brain to think of all the cruel- 
ties she had heard or read that big bullies in- 
flicted upon luckless youngsters. But this 
bugbear startled them not. They were coun- 
try-bred lads, bold, active, ajid hardy. More- 
over, they declared it would take a strapping 
big fellow to lick them both together, and 
they wowid fight for one another to the death. 
Lady Constance thought that was likely 
enough to be sure. 

She tried an appeal to Phil's possible fas- 
tidiousness. 

You know you're nice enough about 
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things at home, Philip. How shall you like 
to boil your big boy's eggs, and bake his 
toast, and fry his sausages, and, maybe, 
black his boots." 

"Prime!" he retorted, "speciaUy the 
cooking. You've a taste that way yourself, 
Con, or had, at least. Don't you remember 
the row you got into with mademoiselle, for 
warming veal * croquettes' on the school- 
room shovel once ! " 

" Years ago, when I was a little girl," she 
said, firing up with the conscious dignity of 
a lady in her teens. "No Lady-bird nor 
Lightibot, nor Selim for you, Phil ; not one 
gallop the whole dreary half! Oh, dear ! " 

This was an artful and unexpected stroke. 
It told upon his lordship evidently, whose 
face lengthened, till Ned came to the rescue 
with a suggestion of " capital fun in boats." 

" Boats, indeed ! As if either of you could 
row a bit. Nice blisters youll have on both 
your hands \ " 

This was a relapse into the Cassandra vein, 
and was accordingly derided. 

"Oh, ah! blisters. Much we should mind 
them, I suppose. Maybe we didn't blister 
our hands with pickaxes when we dug out 
the badger in Cransmere wood." 

" Selfish creatures boys are, to be sure ! " 
she said again, after a pause. " Neither of 
you seem to care a bit for leaving me here all 
alone. No one to ride with but old James, 
pounding behind ! No one to go fishing with 
up on the moor. No one to walk with as far 
as the * Long Bee(fies ' or over to Cransmere 
wood, where your badger was." 

" Why, Con, you know we shall be very 
sorry to leave you, and all that, you know : 
but fellows must go to school. There's Heb- 
blethwaite minor, in the * lower fourth ' at 
Eton, and even young Mapes, from Rugby, 
conceited monkeys, that try to lord it over 
us whenever we come across them." 

" It's not so strange of Ned, perhaps, not 
to care for leaving me," she continued, with ^ 
a slight flush, perhaps indicative of Junorian 
resentment after all j " but for you, Phil, 
my own, own, only brother ; " and here her 
voice began to tremble, and Philip to feel 
queer again. 

" How can you talk of being left alone^ 
Con P Wont there be Mrs. Locksley left aif 
mammy too, whom you pretend someti 
to love much more than I do. As if a 
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low could help go-go-going to schoo-oo-ool; ^ 
he answered with an approach to a down- 
right whimper. 

" No, indeed," exclaimed her ladyship, 
brightening up in view of the adversary's 
faltering, '*but you needn't talk so much 
about its being * precious jolly ' to go.** 

** When did you ever hear me call it pre- 
cious jolly ? " demanded luckless Philip, with 
some asperity. 

'^ After tea, on Monday, before the lights 
were brought into the library," she replied 
at once, with that fatal female accuracy in 
the record of minor events; The reminis- 
cence was too precise to be gainsaid. 

** Mrs. liocksley heard it, and felt it too, 
I could see by her face." Hete Ned's val- 
iance began oozing out, and he quietly left 
the room. 

" Yes," she continued, " and so did poor 
dear mammy too. I saw her face, by the 
firelight, looking so pale and sad. You 
might have some feeling, Phil, -for her at 
least." 

" O Con, how dare you say that I don't 
feel for her, my own poor darling mammy ! " 

As he spoke he heard his mother's footfall 
close behind him, and turning, the boy's 
bravery gave way at sight of her. He ran 
and tlurew his arms around her with a sob. 

Ned, meanwhile went home, whistling, to 
the Lodge. But Lady Constance's word had 
pricked his heart also. His father and 
mother were out and would be back late to 
tea, the servant said. 

" Good thing, too," muttered he, striding 
up-stairs to his own room ; ** time for a think, 
and I want one." Ned's ways were quaint 
occasionally. He bolted the door, shut the 
shutters, and lit a pair of candles. Then he 
took down a slate, and tilting it up upon a 
Latin dictionary, proceeded to write, >as if 
taking down the data of a problem in arith- 
metic. " If Philip goes to Eton, but my 
mother don't like me to go so far from home, 
why need I ? " 

Plunging both hands into his curly brown 
hair, and propping both elbows on the table, 
he glared at the slate, and thought. 

When the tea-bell rang, he washed his 
hands and face with scrupulous nicety, 
brushed and combed his tumbled locks, tc- 
tumed the dictionary to its shelf, the slate 
to its peg, extinguishedLlhe candles carefully, 
and went very deliberately down-stairs. 
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I say, pappy dear," he began soon after 
tea was done, ** Fve a favor to beg; impor- 
tant too." 

« Well, Ned, what is it P " 

" I want to go to school at St. Ivo." 

« To school at St. Ivo, Ned ! " cried his 
father in amazement, and his mother dropped 
her knitting to stare at him. 

** There's a firstrate master," he said, " at 
the cathedral school." 

«* Pray, Ned, who told you that ? " 

** Oh, I heard the dean say one day, at the 
Park, that the new man there, Mr. Ryder, 
had put a new life into the whole concern." 

** Well, I believe he's done wonders, but 
not made an Eton of St. Ivo j eh, Ned ? " 

** Hardly ; but it's a deal cheaper, you 
know," insinuated artful Edward. 

''Thafs more my look-out than yours, 
my boy. I wonder what's put this freak in 
your head P " 

Lucy was not so strong of heart, perhaps, 
as Lady Cransdale; at least, she had not 
known the cruel need to brace it, which the 
countess knew so well. The boy's freak 
flashed a gleam of hope upon her. St. Ivo 
was not ten miles off: Eton closfe on two 
hundred. At St. Ivo she might have weekly, 
daily sight of Ned, if she were minded. No 
need for mother lips to thirst so many weary 
months for kisses. It was a sore temptation. 

With an effort to conceal her eagerness, 
she asked : — 

" Should you, then, really like St. Ivo bet- 
ter, Ned ! " 

He looked her full in the face, and the 
boy, too, was tempted by the craving ten- 
derness which gleamed in her soft eyes. But 
his father's look was on him also, full of 
manful help. 

** I didn't quite say that, dear mammy." 

" What did you say, then P " 

" Only that I wanted, if pappy would al- 
low, to go to the cathedral school." 

" You are not afraid of facing so many 
strangers as at Eton, surely," said his 
father. 

" The more the merrier," he bounced out 
inadvertently 5 " I like a jolly lot of fel- 
lows ! " 

He caught the fall upon his mother's 
countenance, and was acute enough to s^e 
that he had betrayed ot^i^ Tawt^ \a\Nsrt "^^ 
feeling ^\ac\iXA.d^ Co\i%XaxL't^^*^^^c>sv^>»Qa^.^ 

her. 
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Lucy seemed to lose again the clue she 
thought to hold. The fledgling's wing was 
not so weak as she had almost hoped. It 
was ready for a long flight from the nest. 
She plied her knitting again, part sorrowful, 
part proud, to note the spirit of her boy. 
Presently she put the knitting by for good 
and all. Her head ached a little, and she 
was going early to bed. Ned ran after her 
for another parting kiss before she reached 
her room.. It sent her to sleep happy. 

" What put this notion of St. Ivo in your 
head?'' asked Mr. Locksley once more, 
when the boy returned. 

"If you don't mind, I'd rather say no 
more about it," answered Ned, discomfited. 

"But if I do?" 

" Of course, then, I shall out with it." 

"Out with it, then, my boy," said Mr. 
Locksley. 

So he told his father how Lady Constance 
" went on " at him and Philip about their 
obdur&te cheerfulness in face of approach- 
ing departure ; and how her ladyship had 
given them to understand, among other 
things, that their respective mothers were 
pining at the prospect. 

" Then, to put the question as your mother 
did herself just now, you wouldn't like St. 
Ivo better ? " 

" Oh, my ! Better ! What P St. Ivo, with 
thirty fellows in the poky little close, better 
than Eton with hundreds, and the playing- 
fields, and the river, and * Pop,' and Mon- 
tem, and all that ! I should think not just 
about." 

" But if your mother should wish to keep 
you nearer home, you're ready to give it 
up?" 

He nodded assent. 

" You'll have to give up Phil, too, re- 
member. He wont go to St. Ivo." 

Ned gave a sigh ; but said, resolutely, 
" She's more to me than Phil, or half a 
dozen. I'll do what she likes, please." 

"Well, sleep on it to-night, Ned; we'll 
talk it over again to-morrow." 

Lady Constance, proud of having crushed 
her brother into contrition, looked anxiously 
the next day for signs of relenting in Master 
Ned. Perhaps she wished, perhaps she 
feared, to know whether; amongst other 
tlungs, the boy would care a little for leaving 
her. Some say, to use a dyer's simile, that 
jealousy must be the mordant to Bx any tint 
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of true love, even be it only sisterly. I fancy 
that with women it is almost always so-^ 
much more invariably than with our leas 
sensitive brotherhood. But Ned gave no 
sign. His countenance was imperturbable 
when, in the afternoon, as the ponies came 
round, his father told him that he must walk 
home with him, instead of riding with the 
others. There was a whole catechism of 
questionings in Lady Constance's eyes as 
she rode o£f with Philip ; but Ned went, 
whistling and incurious, with his father. 

" Don't, Ned. It worries me," said Mr. 
Locksley. "I want to have a reasonable 
talk with you." 

" All right, then," and he ceased his whis- 
tling. 

" One good turn deserves another, doesn't 
it, my boy P " 

" To be sure, and more." 

" Why more ? " 

" Because the first's the first, and done out 
of mere gQod-will." 

"Bight, Ned. Saint John has said it: 
* Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us.' Love's nobler than grat- 
itude. The second turn wants multiplying 
to come up to the first." 

" Ah ! just about," said Ned, relapsing 
into a whistle to ease the overcharge of se- 
riousness. 

" Don't, boy ; but listen." 

Trust begets trust, which little else has 
power to beget. Locksley knew this much 
of the secret to win a son's heart well. He 
therefore told his boy far more expliditly 
than ever yet what were his obligations to 
the Cransdale family. How he had found a 
father in the old earl when the Frenchman's 
bullet had made him fatherless ; how his re- 
lations with the late lord had but increased 
the debt. " I say nothing, Ned, of what his 
widow has ever been to you yourself." 

" No need, pappy. No fear I shall forget 
it." 

" Well, now, supposing you had set your 
heart on staying here at home — " 

" Which I haven't, mind," interpolated 
Ned. 

" But if you had, and we into the bargain, 
but Lady Cransdale wanted a friend for her 
boy Phil at school ? " 

" Why, what a father owes, a son owes ; I 
should have to go." 
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It was a singular saying for a boy. Locks- 
ley turned it over in his mind aloud. 
N « < What a father owes a son owes,' eh ? 
That's not a thought with which my own life 
ever set me face to face. But you're right 
about it, Ned, quite right." 

Then, after a bit, "You needn't speak 
again about St. Ito to your mother." 

** Wasn't going to," quoth Edward. 

"For better or for worse you go with 
PMl to Eton." ' 

*'For worse, indeed I You silly pappy ! 
Floieat Etona ! " 

And up went Ned's hat, with a whoop, 
into the air. 

CHAPTEB ni. 

" We shall have a * tuft ' in the class-list, 
for a wonder, this term," said a student of 
Christ-church to another undergraduate of 
that stately house of learning. 

« High up P " 

" A safe * second.' " 

** What, Royston a safe second P " 

"First, perhaps." 

" Oh, nonsense about that." 

" Will you give me two to one in half- 
crowns against him P " 

"Willingly." 

" Done with you, then." 

" Done. But, I say, what makes you risk 
your small cash that way P Royston's too 
. dressy to be cut out for a * first.' " 

" Well, Grymer, who * coaches ' me too, 
says he's lots of logic in him for a lord. 
And he was a bit of a ' sap ' at Eton all 
along, they say." 

This logical lord, Baron Royston, of Rook- 
enham, was a distant kinsman of the Crans- 
dale family, and their near neighbor in the 
county. He was like Philip, his own son, 
as they say $ but had lost both parents in 
early life. He was undoubtedly of a studi- 
ous and thoughtful turn of mind, and had 
made the best of Eton and of Oxford. A 
parliamentary career was his ambition. The 
dressiness wherewith his depreciatory fel- 
low-student had reproached him was but an 
indication of a certain real indi^erence to 
bis personal appearance, combined with a 
great horror of slovenliness in any matter. 
He happened to employ the best tailor in 
town and to have a judicious valet. Their 
judgment and his own methodical tidiness 
bestowed on him bis unexceptionably fine 
clothing. 



But the student's confidence in Grymer's 
" coaching " acumen was not misplaced* 
He pocketed his unbelieving friend's half- 
crowns, for when the class-list was out, 
there stood in the distinguished fore-front, 
among the few names in ^* the first," " Roy- 
ston, Dominus de, Ex Aede Christi." 

Among all the congratulations which 
reached him, none were more grateful than 
those which came from his kinswoman, Lady 
Cransdale. As a small indication of his 
gratitude, he ran down to Eton, took Phil 
out for the afternoon and " tipped " him. 

" A regular brick is Royston," cried that 
young nobleman to Ned, whom he met later, 
coming up from " out of bounds." 

" Here's something like a tidy tip, look," 
and he unfolded crisp and crackling, a new 
bank-note. 

" He's been and got a first at Oxford, 
Royston has. I know they'll be no end of 
glad at home." 

But Ned did not seem sympathetic. 

" We'll have such a sock," ran on Philip. 
" PU ask all the fellows in the ten-oar, and 
all of our cricketing eleven at my dame's. 
Come on, Ned, We'll have sausage-rolls, 
and raspberry pufiis, and champagne ! Hoo- 
ray ! " 

Still Ned was apathetic, and excused 
himself. He'd a copy of verses to show 
up, and must go and grind at them. 

" Verses be blowed ! Pll tell you what, 
Ned; you're always rusty about Royston 
now-a-days. I can't conceive what ails you. 
It wasn't always so. I think he's an out- 
and-outer, and so they do at home, I know." 

Ned knew it also. Perhaps " at home " 
the expression might have been other. 
Countesses and their lady-daughters don't 
scatter slang with the graceless ease of their 
noble young relatives at Eton. But the sen- 
timent was the same ; and the sweet breath 
of their praise of him was just, perhaps, what 
turned to rust upon the true steel of Edward's 
feelings. The boys were doing well upon 
the whole at Eton. They took their re- 
moves in due season regularly, and were 
" sent up for good " a satisfactory number 
of times. Ned was the steadier reader of 
the two ; but Philip was very quick-witted, 
and held his own. They were never man^ 
places apart m i^OciGOL, 'Wve^ ^^x^ %sxsv 
friends BtVW.-; m^^^^, %!tokO^\. ^^\st^^iw5t^^^ 
i ever. But in ^^ ^LXXi'e^ ^^^^-^ ^"^ ^ ^^^'^^ 
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•diool, it was impossible for the old identity 
of taste and pursuits to live on unimpaired. 
Ned cricketed, Phil boated ; thus one was 
thrown among the wet " bobs," one among 
the '^dry." Ned was a careless dresser, 
Phil followed at humble distance, the sar- 
torial splendors of Lord Royston. Phil's 
dmms were chosen from the rattlepates, 
Ned's from the more earnest sort in mis- 
chief or in better things. Phil's mind was 
set on a commission in the Guards, Ned — 
those were not Crimean days, good reader 
—would hazard a sneer at Windsor cam- 
paigners now and then. 

Casual circumstances, too, began to Innt 
at the divergence inevitable even between 
brothers' paths as boyhood dk>ses. Three 
vacations had been spent asunder. Twice 
the Cransdales had been on distant visits ; 
once the Locksleys had spent summer holi- 
days from home. That was a memorable 
period in Edward's history, for it was then 
that he first made acquaintance with his 
first-cousin by the moth^'s side, Keane 
Burkitt ; then also that he first fell in with 
Colonel Blunt. 

Lucy LodLsley's eldest brother, James 
Burkitt, had been some years dead. In his 
lifetime he had been a solicitor in the flour- 
ishing seaport of Freshet. He had been a 
flucc^ssful man of business, and had known 
successes in other ways. For instance, he 
had won, to his surprise, and some said to 
her own, the hand of Isabella Keane, the 
reigning beauty of that watering-place. 
There was a glitter in that showy young 
lady's eyes, which might have portended 
gr^ed and hardness, and a restless temper. 
She made him, on the whole, however, a 
better wife than msmy had expected; but 
did little towards counteracting by her in- 
fluence such faults of the same chs^acter as 
existed naturally in her husband, and were 
fostered by the peculiar temptations of his 
calling. When he died he left his widow 
a reasonable provision, partly realized and 
partly charged upon the profits of the firm. 
For, of course, as I may ahnost say, James 
Burkitt, Esquire, Solicitor, was in partner- 
ship. Burldtt and Goring was the firm. 
A very confidential firm indeed ; in whose 
tin boxes, and more ponderous iron safes, 
the title-deeds, and wUls, and acts of settle- 
ment of half the fsuxuhea in Freshet were in 
safe-'ke^ingf to mj nothing of documents 
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and debentures afi(9cting the interests of iti ^^ 
commercial class. 

It was stipulated and secured that in dne |ii^. 
course of time, his son, Keane Boikitt, 
should, if so inclined, claim a desk in thf 
firm's office, and ultimately assume in iti 
inner sanctum his father's former }^see d 
pre-eminence. 

Keane Burkitt was not eent to a pnbfie 
schooL His widowed mother had not Lady 
Cransdale's self-sustaining firmness, nor tb 
help from without which Lucy's momentary llcj, ^ 
weakness found. She sent her son as day- |irif 
boarder to the so-caHed Academy-Hoftse, 
at Freshet. There he had few of the ad- 
vantages of a public school education, none 
of those which strictly domestic training lli| 
may afford. He had the manifest disadyao- Ik 
tage of becoming presently head boy, iri^ In 
out the ordeal of a sufficiently pow^rM an- 
tagonism to have made the upward strog* 
gle to the post heroical in mind or body. 
Nevertheless, he had more than average 
abilities, and in mere intellectual acquire- 
ment suffered no great loss by the classical 
and mathematical curriculum of Academy- 
House. 

When two self-wills, a male and femsde, 
are pitted against each other, it is the latter 
most times which is driven to compass its 
ends by artifice, and to rule by feigned sub- 
mission. But in the earlier years of conflict 
between Keane's temper and his mother's, 
the rod of power being necessarily in her 
hand, her son perforce served an appren- 
ticeship to feminine subterfuge and craft 
Mother's love, however, will often wax, as 
son's love wanes. The growing lad grew in 
his widowed mother's fondness as time went 
on, and in the natural weakening of her di- 
rect authority her fond weakness gathered 
growth also. Little by little Keane began 
to feel his way from servitude to tyraimy. 
Yet the outward deference in which he had 
been schooled sat on his manner still—vel- 
vet still gloved the iron grip. A stranger 
might have thought him a dutiful son, nor 
would, a careless observer, upon longer ac- 
quaintance, have lliought otherwise. He 
was now about twenty years of age, senior 
by a couple of years only to his Cousin 
Edward. His mother's more judicious ad- 
visers spoke of the university, but she could 
not face the sacrifice of parting with him. 
\H.e -oei^ei oo^*^ tlox "woivi^dL «\»:^ q^ql «^ 
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shool, and manifested no kind of readiness 
) pat ^n business-harness under Mr. Oor- 
ig. His mother's persuasions failed to 
love the dead weight of his inert opposi- 
tyix ; an attempt at imperative remonstrance 
ad. not only failed, but after such fashion 
9 to make her feel that she had bom and 
red a despot over her. So Mrs. Burkitt 
txed her brain to find some other influence 
'Ueh might be brought to bear upon him. 
ler kinswoman's husband, Robert Locks- 
^y was a notable man of business. To 
iidge by his success in training his own son 
aid Lord Cransdale, he must have some 
>ower for goteming or guiding boys. Be- 
^des which, Mrs. Burkitt had never been 
V^rgetful of the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 
Locksley were people in a position to make 
^ome intimacy between them socially desir- 
able. Occasional letters to Lucy, occasional 
bampers of fish from Freshet, occasional 
Meetings felicitously contrived, had kept 
bhe sense of kinsmanship &om dpng out. 
Dne morning, therefore, shortly before the 
lummer vacation at Eton, Lucy found a let- 
ter from her sister-in-law in the Cransdale 
post-bag. 

Mrs. Burkitt deplored the circumstance 
^at their two sons should be growing up 
ipart, and utter strangers to each other. 
Her Keane had left school for good and all, 
yet was too young to be expected at once 
to enter upon the drudgery of office-work. 
He had earned a holiday. The reverend 
principal of the Academy-House reported 
favorably of his attainments. Pupils of that 
Bstablishment could hardly vie with classical 
Etonians, yet she should be curious to know 
how far behind his Cousin Edward her Keane 
bad come from his books at last. He had 
purchased himself a half-decked boat, a 
miracle of sailing, the pride of Freshet Bay. 
He was wild to show his cousin such kind 
of boating as the Thames at Windsor, could 
Dot boast. She herself knew well that a 
fond mother grudged to lose one week of 
Etn only son's holiday. So she wished dear 
Lucy to come with her boy and visit them. 
Bhe was well aware of the numerous and 
bnportant claims upon Mr. Locksley's time ; 
but if at any period of the season he, too, 
^uld join them, he would confer upon her 
^ greater favor than even the mere honor 
ind pleasure of his presence. He would, 
Perhaps, undersUmd better than her happy 
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sister-in-law on how many points the mother 
of a fatherless boy, just touching manhood, 
might require the guidance and advice of 
such a pe^on as himself. ^ 

** I shall write and refuse, of course," said 
Lucy to Robert, handing him the letter 
across the breakfast-table. 

« Why refuse, dear P *' 

** Because I can't bear going away from 
you, you know." 

" Well, but you've been out of sorts of 
late, and still look rather pale. Freshet is 
famous for its bracing air. You'd better 
go." 

"Ned wont like spending the holidays 
from home, perhaps." 

« Wont he P That sailing-boat, and the 
fishing in the bay, are likely to prove attrac- 
tions, I should think." 

** Ah, but we sha'n't have you, Bobert, I 
am afraid. "Ned wont like that any more 
than I shall, I know." 

" But I don't know that you wont, Lucy. 
We're in want of timber for the new farms 
out by Cransmere, and there are always 
Norway ships at Freshet. I might combine 
a stroke of business with a pleasure-trip. 
Then there's something in what she says 
about her boy, popr woman. I think I'll 
take you down there, and come again, per- 
haps, to bring you back." 

And so the Locksleys, in due time, went 
on a sea-side trip to Freshet. 

CHAFTEB rv. 

The sailing-boat was, indeed, a triumph 
of build and lig. A trimmer and tauter 
never swam the still waters of Freshet har- 
bor — never skimmed the surf outside in 
Freshet Bay. Ned was charmed with her. 
Yet when he read, in dainty golden letters 
on the stem, the name of "Lady Con- 
stance," he frowned — a slight frown only- 
sharp eyes were wanted to catch its mo- 
mentary contraction on his forehead. But 
Cousin Keane's eyes were sharp, and caught 
it. They saw the lips just tighten, as the 
brow relaxed, to keep in a question which 
they would not ask. 

** She had none till we knew that you were 
coming. Then my mother said your mother 
would like this one ; and '^OMl'Ck^^^'e^ws?^?^^ 

nance, 'w\ac\i at t\aa N«wmTL%^ti& Qtv\^^ 

i and impettasba\Afe* ^o ^«1 ^^-^^^ '^ 
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board the ** Lady Constance," whose owner 
slipped the moorings. 

" Can you steer, Ned P " 

The Etonian fixed the tiller, smiling. 

" All right, then ; Til mind the sheets." 

She was covered with white canvas in no 
time. There was a light breeze and a sunny 
ripple on the wave; the boys were soon 
stfimding out across the bay. 

Mr. and Mrs. Looksley, as befitted seniors, 
paced solemnly the Esplanade, with Mrs. 
Burkitt. She judiciously dispensed familiar 
nods or statelier courtesies to numerous ac- 
quaintances and friends whom the breeze 
tixat cooled the summer evening brought 
out to enjoy its freshness upon the favorite 
public walk. By and by they met a tall, 
thin gentleman, upright of carriage, firm of 
tread. He wore a single-breasted blue coat, 
buttoned to the tluroat, which was encased 
in a black silk stock. The quick sharp 
click of his boot-heels as he brought his 
feet together, and the regulated precision 
of his bow could scarcely be mistaken. 

" Colonel Blunt," said the widow ; " Mr. 
* and Mrs. Robert Locksley." 

He gave another precise bow to Lucy; 
and, looking hard into her husband's face, 
he said, — 

"Locksley! Why, bless me, Locksley! 
A thousand pardons, sir ! But your features 
along with that name seem to come back to 
me so forcibly. Have I the honor of speak- 
ing to a brother officer P " 

"No, not exactly," said Robert, good- 
humoredly ; " unless you count for such an 
ex-lieutenant of the Cransdale Yeomanry." 

"Well, excuse me, sir. I thought you 
hadn't quite the cut of our cloth. But — 
Locksley — ^let me see-^Locksley ? Had you 
an elder brother or relation in the service, 
sir, may I make bold to ask P " 

"Neither, colonel. But my poor father 
fell at Corunna. He commanded the Welsh 
Rangers in the Light Division, all through 
Sir John Moor's campaign." 

" Good heavens, Mr. Locksley ! That ex- 
plains it all ; and accounts for the extraor- 
dinary impression made at once upon me 
by your name and face. I carried the colors 
of the Rangers at sixteen, sir. I stood not 
twenty paces from your father when he fell. 
A gallant soldier, sir ! " 

Me held out his hand, which Locksley took 
mth genuine emotion. 
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"How very delightful! and how very 
strange I " said Mrs. Burkitt " I had no 
notion, colonel, that you had served und 
Mr. Locksley's father. You must follow a[ 
this chance introduction, gentlemen. Wi 
dine at seven, colonel, and shall hope to 
see you at dinner to-morrow at that hour.** 

" With greatest pleasure, madam." 

He shook Locksley onc^ more cordiaUf 
by the hand, bowed to the ladies, and passed 
on. His tramp on the curbstone was firm 
and measured as of a sentry in the Guards. 
He had served in other than " light divis- 
ions " since the day when, at Moor's word, 
the Rangers turned to bay. on Soult. 

With military punctuality, his peal on 
Mrs. Burkitt's door-bell overtook the second 
stroke of seven on her hall-clock. 

The colonel belonged to the old scbool 
of soldierly modesty, and was chary of em* 
blazoning achievements on the left breast* 
flap of his evening coat. But this evening, 
in honor of his old chiefs memory, and in 
compliment to the presence of his son asd 
grandson, his many-clasped Peninsular medal 
hung there beside his Companion's badge of 
the Bath. Colonel Blunt was too courteous 
a gentleman to pour forth upon the ladies s 
flood of campaigning stories. He had too 
much manly reserve to have opened upon 
his male auditors, unprovoked, the sluicei 
of his recollections. But no sooner had 
Mrs. Burkitt and Lucy gone up to the 
drawing-room, and the fresh bottle of claret 
been uncorked, than Locksley's desire to 
hear of his father and Ned's more exacting 
eagerness applied winches and levers to the 
hatches which penned his memories back. 
Then came, indeed, a rush and swirl of 
narrative and anecdote. Good listeners 
make good talkers ; and upon such the 
veteran had chanced. "We," and "us," 
and "ours," studded the sentences, 
that has heard such glorious talk would 
it otherwise ? If there be a grain of 
tism in that soldierly pride of brother 
in arms, who will be forward to censun 
The brotherliness is such pure gold i 
suffers not by the imperceptible alloy, 
the amalgam gains its own special qu 
— ^takes sharper character in the die — \ 
clearer ring upon the counter of conv 
tion. Robert Locksley was profo 
touched by the respectful admiratio 
\\)ieaxhLed ao ^ile\^e, ^xki ^^ \si^\!4 
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in the colonel's reminiscences of his father. 
It was as if he saw with his own eyes a new 
growth of laurel spring up over the far-off 

soldier-grave in Spain. War and weather 
had so marked and grizzled the man, the ci- 
vilian scarcely remembered that, after all, the 
soldier was not by many years his senior. 
Whereas the soldier, as he talked, was sud- 
denly grown young again — ^gone back in 
fancy to his beardless boyhood — ^to the day 
when he carried the colors of the famous 
Hangers under a Locksley, less his comrade 
than his chief. 

" Ned," he would say ; " Ned Locksley ! " 
looking wistfully from the Etonian's face to 
his father's ; " the name seems more at home 
in my ear, boy, than in my mouth. The 
men who called your grandfather *Ned 
Locksley ! ' were even then * mine ancients,' 
as Jack Falstaff hath it. They fell at Tala- 
vera, Salamanpa, Vittoria, Quatre Bras, 
and Waterloo*— generals, some of them, 
poor fellows ! when their names figured in 
their last 'Gazette.' Some few are going 
still whom I know better now, such as hook- 
nosed Napier." 

The colonel's talk kindled in Ned's eye a 
strange light, which the old campaigner 
noticed though his father did not. As for 
Cousin Keane, he relished the stories, too ; 
but not quite so much, apparently, as he did 
the first ripe summer fruit of the dessert. 

" Ha, youngster ! a sweet tooth for early 
plums, I see. Puts me in mind of Corporal 
Chunk of * ours.' " 

" Corporal Chunk ! well, that's a queer 
name, colonel, let's hear about him, pray." 

" 'Twas in the south of France. Know 
the country at all, Mr. Locksley? Ah! 
Well, there are some sandy roads there, 
and, what's more, choking hot dusty marches 
along them, as in all southern countries." 

The old campaigner mopped his temples, 
worn bare by the shako, as if the southern 
sun were actually glaring on them still. 

" One sultry evening I had an advanced 
picket, and, just after sundown, halted and 
turned the men into a firuit orchard on a 
grassy sward. That was something like 
refreshment after a long day's march along 
a French * chauss^e.' Mr. Locksley, the 
wine's with you. Corporal Chunk, young- 
sters, was * Zummerzetsheere.' What 
brought him among Welsh Rangera I never 
could make out He'd no Celtic livelineaB 



about him, for certain. A steady soldier, 
but stupid. Arms were piled — ^knapsacks 
off. Some men lay down, wallowing in the 
soft green grass ; some went swarming up 
into the trees. I took a couple of knapsacks 
for a pillow, and, stretched on my back, 
lighted the remnant of a part-smoked cigar. 
Those were not wasteful times, youngsters ; 
we were saving of our minor luxuries. I 
think I said it was after dusk. Well, the 
season was too early for any ripe ^uit ; but 
the hard stomachs of our * light-bobs ' took 
kindly to the stony green plums. As the 
men rifled the boughs it was pleasant to 
hear the rustle of the leaves. Presently 
came the voice of Corporal Chunk, calling 
to a comrade in another tree. 

<<<I zaay, Bill! han't Vrench plooms 
wings P ' 

"* Wings, you blockhead! No; not no 
more nor English uns.' 

" * Doan't 'ee zaay zo. Bill ; now, doan't 
'ee!' cried the corporal; 'else Pve a bin 
atin' cockchaafers more nor this 'aalf hour ! ' 

" After that, youngsters," quoth the col- 
onel, " we had better go up to the ladies, if 
Mr. Locksley don't object." 

Up-stairs, the drawing-room windows were 
wide open — ^the night wind could scarcely 
stir the light muslin curtains. There was a 
little balcony where Edward carried out a 
chair and sat down, leaning his arms on the 
rail, his chin on his arms. A broad path of 
heaving silver, laced with dark shadow-lines, 
as wavelets rose and fell, led his sight out, 
across the bay, to sea. Whither led it his 
thou|;ht and fancy P The " Lady Constance " 
lay at her moorings, right across the silvery 
track. The voices of father and mother both 
were audible in the room behind. Once he 
looked back, and thought his own heart rode 
at moorings, fast by their love. As he looked 
out again a long, glassy swell came rolling 
in from the bay. The fairy craft courtesied 
with dancing grace as it slipped under her. 
What a shame to tie that lifelike thing to 
moorings ! Soft as the breeze was, her ex- 
quisite canvas would catch every breath, if 
hoisted. What dreamy delight to sail, and 
sail away, and yet away, beyond the sight- 
line, all along that heaving silver I 

" Looking for the Skerry, Ned, or senti- 
mentalizing P " broke m, \rcL^\e^«>^xi\^^ ^^ 
voice of Keane. 

" The moonligbX^ea yift\,^o\>X.m\jXL^Va 
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it I but it's so far off one can't always make 
it out. We must sail over there and have a 
day's rifle-practice at the gulls." 

It was not exactly to the Skerry to shoot 
gulls that Ned's fancy had been travelling 
along the shining seaward path ; neverthe- 
less he jumped at the notion — ^literally, off 
his chair, no less than figuratively. The 
old colonel's ear had also caught the well- 
known word. 

** What's that about rifles/youngster ; can 
you handle one, pray P " 

" O colonel," cried both the boys, ** come 
with us ; that would be prime. We're go- 
ing to the Skerry to shoot gulls." 

" What P in that gim- crack boat of Bur- 
kitt's. The next major on the purchase-list 
would chuckle to see me get on board." 

** Indeed," exclaimed her indignant owner, 
« you've no notion what a sea-boat she is. 
Stands as stiff as the lighthouse under half a 
gale of wind. You needn't be afraid, col- 
onel. Ask any boatman in the bay." 

** Impudent imp ! So I needn't be afraid 
of going to sea in a washing-tub with two 
monkeys for ship's company. Thank you 
kindly. But as there's arms on board I 
think I will go, just to give you two a chance 
for your lives." 

"Hurrah, colonel!" cried the monkeys, 
tolerant of insult at the prospect of his join- 
ing them. 

When he did step on board with them, he 
was concerned to find how little stowage- 
room there was for his long legs. 

" They've worried me many ways, these 
long legs of mine, and got me taken ,pris- 
oner once." 

"Prisoner! colonel. One would have 
thought that long legs, if ever of use, would 
have been useful to keep one out of that 
scrape." 

"Well, I don't know. Little, stumpy 
legs beat long shanks at running most 
times. But I didn't get a chance to run." 

" Go about, Ned I " cried his cousin. " It's 
your head you must mind this time, colonel, 
or the boom will take you overboard." 

The tack successfully made, the boys 
begged for the story. 

" 'Twas on the retreat from Madrid, in 

1812. We had the rear-guard, and were all 

higgledy-piggledy with the French van. Into 

vj^ages and out of them, like ' puss in the 

corner/ One night a party of ours came 
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on an old fonda. Grand old places some 4 
those, with great vaulted ceilings to the stt* 
bles and granaries overhead. The ownen 
were gone, and all their goods with them. 
We ransacked cupboard and comer vdth no 
result but fleas, dust, and dead cricket& 
They had made clean sweep of aU but the 
dirt." 

" Luff, Ned, luff a bit,", said Keane. ** Go 
on, colonel." 

" In despair I went out to rummage the 
stables. I had known a muleteer in a hnny 
leave a crust and a garlicky sausage-end ia 
the hay. And even a handful of horsebeam 
don't come amiss in starvation-soup, young- 
sters. It was a great big stable — fifty mules 
might have stood at bait in it ; but rack and 
manger were as bare as cupboard and sbel£ 
I had a bit of lighted candle and went 
searching along. At the furthermost upper 
end of the last trough I came upon a Httte 
pile of lentils. It looked so neat and un- 
disturbed that I thought it must have been 
formed after the general clearance. I looked 
up and saw a grain or two on the rack-beam. 
Looked right up to the ceiling and perceived 
a crack. A lentil dropped. There was, 
then, a store-room overhead. I climbed up 
on the rack-beam and went along till I saw 
a trap-door in the ceiling. * I'm in luck for 
once,' thought I. I could reach the trap with 
my sword-point ; so I gave a shove. Open 
it went and fell back, inside, with a bang. 
To spring up and into the gaping hole with 
the candle-end in my teeth was soon done; 
but as I was in, the candle-end was out. 1 
groped onwards in the dark. I could hear 
the rats squeak and scamper in amaze ; but 
they were not as amazed as I was at hearing 
— there was no mistaking it — a French cav- 
alry bugle in the courtyard. To make 
things worse I felt something give under 
my left foot. Sure enough ; crack went 
treacherous lath and plaster. I made a 
blundering attempt to right myself: crack 
and crash, both heels went through ! I was 
astride upon a cross-beam and both legs 
dangling down. Vain was the struggle to 
loose one lanky limb and then the other. 
There was a fix ! Then hoofs clattered; scab- 
bards clanked, spurs jingled underneath. 
The French Chasseurs were in the stables." 

" Beg pardon, colonel, but we must go 
about again." 

Having "bobib^ wndst t\v^ \^c^qdcl a^ain« 
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nd seated liimself to windward, he went 
•n« 

" There were only some ten or twelve of 
hem, and the stahle was very long. My 
lest hope was they might keep down to the 
tails by the door. 

** * Mon sergent,' quoth a trooper, * did we 
atch any of 'em P ' 

*' ' Catch, indeed I We couldn't boil up a 
rot between us. Poor Cocotte here has had 
hree handfuls of chopped straw in her stom- 
Lch since yesterday, and a stone imder her 
lioe since this morning on the Sierra. That's 
lot the way to catch English ** Voltigeurs," 
jh?' 

" * Geux de pays va. They talk of chat- 
mux in Spain : when I'm ** Mar^chal Due 
le N'importe quoi " I'll take care to build 
nine out of it.' 

** * En attendant, Francois, as thou art only 
!i£ar^chal des Logis, let's look out for the 
lay-loft.' 

** To my discomfiture they lit a lantern 
md came upwards. 

** ' Mille Tonnerres, mon sergent ! ' cried 
Francois, gaping at the ceiling. 'Here's 
something now, for example I Here's a pair 
>f legs dangling down like cobwebs.' 

'< * Ah, bah ! thou art pleasanting.' 

" 'Pleasanting I To the contrary. Look 
%t the boots and trousers ! ' 

" * Drolls of legs ! ' cried the sergeant, 
holding up the light. ' Farcers of legs I Are 
they live, Francois P * 

"I heard the hilt clang preparatory to 

* draw swords ' — I wanted neither prick nor 
scratch — and fell to kicking vigorously. 

" ^ Tiens mon vieux I ' said Fran9ois. 

* They're not only live but lively.* 

" * Ah ca ! ' shouted the sergeant, apos- 
trophizing my nether limbs. ' To whom are 
youP and what make you there P Aliens 
done r^pondez de suite.' 

" There was nothing for it but to confess 
in such French as I might. 

" * Tiens c'est un Anglishemanne ! ' they 
roared with loud laughter, and soon were up 
in the loft with a lantern. 

« < Pardon, mon officer I C'est la chasse 
aux oignons qui a fait vot' petit malheur !' 

" Sure enough, there was a noble string 
of onions swinging just over the heap of 
lentils; and a capital stew the Chasseurs 
made of them that night, I lemember,** 

When laughter abated, Ned aaked,'^ 
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Were you prisoner long, colonel ! " 
** Oh, dear, no. One of our flank com- 
panions — ^I told you we were all higgledy- 
piggledy — ^burst in upon the fonda just be- 
fore daybreak. There was no spare nag for 
me, and Cocotte couldn't carry double ; so 
they left me behind when they scuffled 
away." 

" Keep her a point away fi:om the Mght- 
house rock, Ned," said Keane, for the Skeify | 
was full in view, looming large. | 

The sea-mews had a bad time of it. The 
colonel, besides his old experienoe of the 
rifle, had made fur and feathers fly all round 
the world, from almost as many species as 
the cases of the British Museum boast. 
Ned's accuracy of eye and stea^ess of hand 
had increased since the day when grief came 
to the dragon of Ming. Keane, like most 
seaport lads, was a practised enemy of sea- 
birds. Tired of slaughter, and sharp-set for 
luncheon, they presently moored the ** Lady 
Constance " far out enough to get off at ebb- 
tide, and hailing a coble sculled by the light- 
house keeper's boy, got ashore, to the infi- 
nite relief of the colonel's legs. The Skerry 
was throughout a tilted table of chalk — on 
top, a slanting down of th3rmy grass, close- 
cropped by sheep, whose backs, as they 
grazed, made steep inclines. Shade was 
not attainable, but the breeze was fresh, 
though the sun was bright. It was pleas- 
ant enough, when the midday meal was 
done, to lie' upon that short, crisp turf, and 
gaze landward. Day-dreams are dreamy 
enough, I allow. The shapes that haunt 
them are vague and ill-defined. The very 
coast-line of the firm land itself seemed to 
dance and quiver in haze as Edward looked 
on it. But indistinctness under broad sun- 
beams, looking landward, is other than 
vagueness under weird moonbeams, look- 
ing seaward. The sense of the indefinite 
and of the infinite are not one. The trick- 
eries of the former work not the tender pas- 
sionate longings of the lattet. So Ned 
turned flat on his back, by and by, gazing 
into the unfathomable heaven. But a sea- 
bird came, poising herself on broad, lithe 
wing, right over him. Her clanging cry 
seemed fraught with reproach. Ned fancied 
he could discern a blood-spot qn the snow 
of her downy breast. "VIoxAi^ ^ft-isrKk\"s°^ 
him of cruelty ioi t\ie ^e«.^ oi\xet ts^^^ 
under the ciifi? ""PE\i!Kv*iioii%e»&0* ^^ 
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jumped up ; the bird's wings quivered, and 
she went screaming out to sea. To and fro, 
musing, he paced some fifty yards ; then for- 
got what had brought him to his feet, and 
found himself laughing at the remembrance 
of the colonel's long-legged misadventure. 

** I'll go and get another story out of the 
old campaigner." 

He found him stretched at full length, his 
face towards the ground, his head propped 
on both hands, his eyes on a little open book. 
Ned started, for staining the white margin 
was a rusty spot about the size of the blood- 
spot on the sea-mew's breast. 

** Ha, youngster ! " said the colonel, with- 
out looking up, ** think it odd to find an old 
soldier poring over a prayer-book, eh ? " 

<* Colonel, what is that stain upon the mar- 
gin P " was the answer. 

" A drop of a brave man's blood, boy," 
said the colonel. 

He turned round, sat up, and sent a sol- 
emn, searching look into the lad's counte- 
nance. It was also solemn, and he was moved 
to speak when otherwise he had kept strict 
silence. 

""Sit down, and I'll t^U you how I came 
by it." 

Edward sat down. 

" It's in Latin, you see," holding the book 
towards him; ''but the name on the fly- 
leaf" — ^turning to it—" is in German." 

" Gretli Steiner " was written there in a 
thin-pointed female hand; underneath, in 
strong, awkward, masculine characters, 
" Muss oft gelesen seyn," " Must often be 
read." 

" I was on divisional staff, in 1815, at 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo. Late on the lat- 
ter day, when the French game was up, I 
went galloping with a message to the Prus- 
sians in pursuit. None but the chiefs — and 
they not always—know at the time the im- 
portance of even^eat victories. Yet, some- 
how, that evening, as I rode back over the 
field, thick-strewn with dead and dying, I 
felt that I had played my little part in one 
of the great events of history. A desire 
seized on me to carry some memento from 
that bloody battle-ground. I dismounted, 
threw the bridle over my arm, and went 
picking my way through piteous obstacles. 
I thought, at first, of taking a cross or medal 
for a keepsake, but< could not bring myself 
to tear £rom a defeaceleaa breast what its 



brave owner would have defended at cost of 
life itself. Presently I came upon a group 
of men and horses overthrown in confusion: 
corpses of tbSkm I mean, of course ; three 
slain lancers of the Polish Guard, and, evi- 
dently their slayer with them. You remem- 
ber I said * a brave man's blood 'P " 
He nodded assent. 

" His horse had fallen first : perhaps that 
alone lost him. He had not been killed out- 
right, for he was sitting propped against the 
poor brute's carcass. By the skull and 
crossbones on its trappings and his uniform, 
I knew him for a Death's-head Brunswicker. 
Poor fellow ! he was cold and stiff — ^his dy- 
ing grip fast on this little book, open at this 
very page. He had a wound, among others, 
on his foreliead. This drop must have fallen 
as he bent over the book. I took it, put it 
in my sabretasch, mounted, and rode fest 
away. For days and days I was uneasy, as 
if I had robbed the dead. I did not once 
take out or open the little book of prayers. 
When at last I did, the sentence on the fly- 
leaf read like an absolution and a pious be- 
quest. * Must oft be read ! * Ay, boy, I 
have read and read, learnt and repeated 
these old Latin prayers, till I fancy some- 
times some of their spirit has passed into 
mine. At war, in peace, in camp, at home, 
I have treasured and carried the dead Bruns- 
wicker's book. They shall put it in my 
shroud with me. I wish I could take it 
bodily with me into * kingdom come ' to re- 
turn it to the Brunswicker. Pray God I 
may meet him there, with * Gretli,' too, to 
thank them for the loan of it." 

Then uprose the colonel, and whistled 
" The British Grenadiers." That is not a 
devotional tune, nor is whistling a good 
vehicle for church music ; nevertheless, Ed- 
ward Locksley felt as if he listened to a sol- 
emn psalm. 

" Now, Ned, look alive ! Come along, 
colonel!" cried Keane, from below. "Time 
to be going aboard." 

They descended to the beach. The boy 
with the coble was there, and his father, too. 

" Neap tides this a'ternoon, gen'l'men," 
holloaed the latter, though he stood within 
a yard of them. .He was wont to lose one- 
half his words, blown down his throat, upon 
that windy Skerry. 

" Boat's aground, seemin'ly : can't'ee wait 
, tSi't tMXXiB «Lg«ia^ " 
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** Not if we're to make Freshet before sun- 
down," said the owner. " What sort of bot- 
tom is it ? " 

** Soft and sandy, master ; ye mought pole 
her out into deep water wi'(Mit harmin' her 
keel, easily." 

« Well, we'll try it, anyhow." 

'* Send boy back for me, to help shove, if 
she's very fast, master ! " 

** Ay, ay," oried Keane, as they put off in 
the coble. 

Fast she was, sure enoi^h. The boy went 
hack, and brought his broad-shouldered sire 
to assist. Up to the waist in water, he ap- 
plied the strength of those board shoulders 
to the bow. A few strains, and a few grunts, 
walruswise ; then she began to slide, ever so 
little. 

** Yeo ho, heave ho ! " and oft she goes at 
last. 

Keane was in the bows, pole in hand, and 
e^e foot on the sprit. A few words passed 
between him and his helpers, which for the 
flapping of the sails that the colonel was 
hoisting were not heard by Ned. He was 
at the helm again. They were soon out of 
shoal wat», and had all on board ship- 
shape. Ned called out to his cousin, — 

" Did you * tip ' those fellows, Keane P " 

"No. Why should I?" * 

" They took a deal of trouble to get us oflL" 

" Well, why shouldn't they P " 

" I don't say they shouldn't ; but we should 
have * tipped ' them." 

<< Bother them, they'll do well enough." 

" That's more than we've done." 

<' Don't seem to see it," argued Keane. 
** The shilling's as well in our pocket as 
^eirs. What's the use of shillings at the 
Skerry P The sea-mews don't keep shops : 
ha, ha, ha ! " 

Keane laughed at his own joke, but the 
laugh grated on his cousin's ear. 

This was but one day of many spent in 
the colonel's company. He took as kindly 
to the youngsters as they admiringly to him. 
Keane said he thought him good fun. Ned 
secretly resented this off-hand expression. 
He relished the fim to the full as much as 
his cousin ; but owned, in the very fibre of 
his heifft, that some better thing than fun 
might be gotten out of the old soldier's com- 
pany. The colonel would laugh, himself, at 
eamp jokes and anecdotes till his sides 
seemed in danger of splitting the dose-but* 
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toned military frock. But under the strain- 
ing cloth, Ned's eye seemed ever to discern 
the squared edges of the Brunswicker's 
prayer-book. " Old colonel," as the boys 
might call him, he was hard and hale and ac- 
tive yet. His stories came down to the most 
modem military limes. He was home on a 
year's furlough from India, wh^e his regi- 
ment was likely to remain some time. He 
would often say that he could bear no longer 
the slip-shod scuffle of promc^aders on the 
Esplanade, that his ear pined for the meas- 
ured thunder of a regiment's tramp. He 
declared that the " Gazettes " in the Times 
put him in terror twice a-week, lest he should 
read his own name amongst unfortunates 
" shoved upon the major-general's shelf." 

"I don't want to lay by just yet, boys. 
I've neither chick nor child, and can't feel 
at home but in camp or barrack-yard." 

Ned's great delight was to get him upon 
Indian ground— the only true field iox a sol- 
dier's energy, as it then appeared. 

" Tell you what, colonel, if I take a shil- 
ling, I shall take it from John Company 
sooner than from her gracious majesty." 

The old " queen's <^cer " — king's officer 
that had been so long' — ^would shake his head 
at this, and purse up his mouth $ neverthe- 
less, Ned's reasonings were not easily gain- 
said. 

"Take the cpmpany's shilling!" cried 
Keane, contemptuously ; " what's the good P 
India's used up. Nothing but dry sticks 
come rattling down, now-a-days, for shaking 
the Pagoda tree. Better stop at home, and 
feather your nest at Cransdale, Ned, my 
boy." 

" Stop at home I shall," Ned answered, 
somewhat ruffled ; " but as for feathers, I'd 
sooner have them on my wings than in my 
nest." 

" Well said, youngster," quoth Colonel 
Blunt. 

The vacation drew to a close. The elder 
Locksley came down again to Freshet, for 
no timber ships had been there when he first 
came with his wife and son. Ned had ad- 
vised him now that two Norwegians had at 
last appeared. They were at anchor far 
from the fashionable promenade, opposite a 
crazy old pi^, whence a flight of steps, slip- 
pery with tangle, led down to a strip of 
beach. The shingle had long since disA."^ 
peaxed undex l&^citA c£ \s£^«u. V^\^^ «osl 
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fragmentary crockery, lobster claws, and 
oyster shells, battered tea-kettles and sod- 
den cabbage stumps. Not even daily ebb 
and flow could clear the melancholy ** detri- 
tus " away. Thither came Robert Locksley, 
with his son, to hail the nearest Norwegian 
for a boat. But, looking downwards, Ned 
perceived the coble from the Skerry, with 
her nose on that unsavory strip of sea-beach, 
and the boy asleep in her. 

" Holloa, boy, put us aboard the barque 
there." 

" Ay, ay, sir," said the boy, trained by his 
father, the old coastguardsman, to obey at 
once a voice of authority ; but there was a 
sulkiness about his deference for all his prac- 
tical obedience. 

<*Hold on alongside, we sha'n't be long 
aboard." 

'' Ay, ay, sir," with a grumble and a scowl. 

But the scowl vanished in a pleasurable 
grin, and the grumble into the cheeriest of 
** Thank'ee, sirs," as the coble touched the 
slimy steps, and Ned handed over three 
half-crowns. 

<< You must be flush of money, Ned, to, 
pay such wages for such work. Easy earn- 
ings, seven and sixpence for five hundred 
yards ! " his father said. 

" Do you remember Tommy Wilmot and 
the bag of marbles, pappy P " 

" Can't say I do. Did you give him seven 
and sixpence for it P " 

** It was a practical discourse of yoifrs on 
compensation, pappy dear, that little aflair 
of Tommy's. But never mind ; it's another 
man's secret why the boy there got seven 
and six. Come along." 

Away they went, arm in arm, happy father 
and happy son, trusting and trustworthy in 
a great matter or in a small. 

The next day was to be their last at 
Freshet. Mr. Locksley and the colonel 
were both to accompany the ladies in a car- 
riage drive to some ruin on a headland, 
which Ned had visited, and did not care to 
see again. He, therefore, and Keane took 
a farewell cruise. They sailed westward to 
a rocky islet half way between the mainland 
and the Skerry. They had both fowling- 
piece and rifle aboard, though Ned said he 
would shoot no more at sea-mews. The 
rock was reached and rounded without ad- 
venture. ' On the return, however, they came 
across a large, rare, diving-bird. It kept 
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swimming, ducking, disappearing and re-a|H 
pearing right in front of them, in the m 
persevering and tantalizing manner. Ned'i 
vow was against purposeless murder of set- 
mews ; but the securing of such a specimen 
could not fall under its provisions. ForUd 
it science ! to say nothing of sport. Ned 
was as eager as Keane to get a fair shot at 
it. Bang ! and bang ! went both barrels at 
last. But the saucy diver must have wit- 
nessed experiments with Eley's patent ca^ 
tridges, before that afternoon, so accurately 
did it calculate their utmost range, and keep 
just out of it. 

** It's not a bit of use, Ned," said Keane, 
'< shot wont touch him : you must try the 
rifle." 

He took it in hand, and waited with pa- 
tient, deliberate aim till the bird rose up 
once more in the water, flapping his finlike 
wings in a sort of mockery. '^ Crack ! " 
" No go ! " said both boys as, true to faia 
kind, the diver dived. 

** You've winged' him, though ! " cried 
Keane, breathless with excitement, as the 
bird, once more on the surface, took to 
churning the water with piteous flaps. 

** Haul a bit on the mainsheet ! I'll steer 
down on him ! " 

The Lady Constance skimmed the water 
as if the steersman's eagerness had quick- 
ened her very frame. The bird seemed un- 
able to dive again but swam fast away. Not 
so fast, however, as the Lady Constan 
which was soon up with and almost over I 
Keane let the rudder go and made a clut 
at the bird as it passed under the sten 
The Ladv Constance broached and fell awf 
Keane was overboard, with an agonizing ca 
for help. Bom by the seashore, and 
home from boyhood on its waves, the I 
like so many of his breeding, could not sw 
a stroke. The Etonian was more truly a| 
phibioi#. Coat and shoes were ofi" in 
twinkling, lithe as otter or seal, he was 
the water to the rescue. 

"All right, old fellow! Here you 
Don't catch at me ! don't splash so ! 
water gently and I'll keep you afloat." 

He had him tight by the collar fr< 
hind. So far so good. The mischi 
that the current was not strong eno 
keep the Lady Constance from drifti 
fore the wind, though strong eno 
make puahing Keane against it no 
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^ed saw the distance increasing with dis- 
nay. To save himself was but a sport of 
iwimming ; but this widow's only son — to 
hink of losing him ! He struck out with 
iteady but desperate force. A great floating 
•ack of sea- weed came happily down the cur- 
rent, plump against the broadside of the 
t)oat, and stopped her way a little. Ned had 
presence of mind to note the slackening, 
Goid redoubled efforts. Thus both lads' lives 
were saved. But when they had hoisted 
themselves by main force over the gunwale 
on board again, he was exhausted, and for a 
few minutes lay on his back. 

When he got breath again he sat up and 
took the tiller-bar in hand. 

** Mind the sheets, Keane, haul the jib 
closer home." 

He put the boat's head seaward. 

** What on earth are you after, Ned P 
Let's make for the pier-head quick," said the 
other dripping lad. 

" After the puffin, to be sure," he an- 
swered, imperturbably. ''A little tauter; 
that will do." 

The bird was once more overtaken, and 
this time secured in safety. Neither then 
nor thereafter (lid one word touching Keane's 
rescue cross the lips of Ned Locksley, which 
was characteristic of him. But not one 
word crossed Keane's lips either, which was 
also characteristic of him. 

CHAPTER V. 

It was after Easter the following year. 
New men were in office. Their first meas- 
ure of importance had been carried by a nar- 
row tnajority in the Commons. Upon its 
reception " in another place " might hang 
the fate of Government. An animated de- 
bate: perhaps a close division, would en- 
liven the decorous monotony of the Upper 
House. To make matters worse, the noble 
earl who led for ministers was feverish and 
in bed. Much would depend upon a very 
young debater, and still younger official, 
under secretary to the department which the 
Bill more immediately affected. 

** Nervous* thing for Royston," said one 
junior peer to another coming in from the 
lobby. " Does he funk it much P " 

" I don't know whether he does ; but I 
shoidd think Government did." They looked 
ap at the ladies mustering in force already. 

** Any thing -worth iooking at P " asked 



one hereditary legislator, who wore an eye- 
glass because he really was near-sighted. 

"Nothing particular, except the Crans- 
dale girl," quoth his compeer, superciliously. 

" Well she is particular. And how well 
her mother wears." 

" Ah ! to my mind, she beats Lady Con- 
stance hollow." 

" Hardly that ; but she's a grand type, 
certainly. There's Royston up now, isn't 
he? Hear, hear?" 

Lord Royston was up, and, luckily for 
him, without suspicion that the eyes of Lady 
Cransdale and her daughter were upon him. 
His opening sentences were firm and self- 
possessed. He was well on in his speech 
when, during an interruption on a point of 
statistics, he first became aware of it. The 
discovery dunng an oratorical period might 
have thrown him off his balance ; but having 
a blue book in hand and a string of figures 
in mouth to confute his noble interrupter, 
time was given him to recover before launch- 
ing out again. His argument was precise 
and clear, and as he came to the wider polit- 
ical and moral aspects of the measure, en- 
thusiasm roused him to eloquence. Cheers 
with the chill off, somewhat rare in that sen- 
ate of patricians, greeted his winding up. 
When he sat down he had earned a genuine 
and honorable, success. Several distin- 
guished elders came across and shook hands 
with him. The subsequent debate was lively, 
but the division favorable. And Lady Con- 
stance had been looking on. 

Her mother's presence with her was a 
stronger instance of interest in their young 
kinsman than even he had dared to reckon 
upon. Lady Cransdale had not been at a 
debate since her own dear Philip had spoken 
on his return from India, those weary wid- 
owed years and years ago. 

It was happy for such interests of the Brit- 
ish Empire as the business of Lord Roys- 
ton's under-secretaryship might affect that 
nothing complex or important was on hand 
next morning. Choice between horns of 
one dilemma at a time is sufficient for the^ 
mind of any budding statesman. And the 
noble under-secretary was sorely exercised 
by the momentous question: '* Should he 
call or not upon the Cransdales to thank them 
for their presence ? " To do so might savor 
of vanity •, not to do ^o, ^i m'^ibSi!et^-s\'!sR.* ^Ss» 
would not. do to \o^ \xo^^\sis»S.^^^^ N^^^i^^ 
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it do better to look like fishing for compli- 
ments. As he docketed papers and scrawled 
signatures mechanically, determination went 
swinging to and firo. The question ended, 
as so many do, by settling itself. Biding 
up through St. James' after office-hours, he 
met the Cransdale carriage, and the countess 
beckoned to him. 

** Well, Royston, I congratulate you. We 
were in the House last night." 

** Almost to my discomfiture." 

*' Civil ! when we took so much interest in 
your success." 

<• True, though. Friends make the worst 
audience." 

** Then why do they go to back a man up 
and cheer him P " 

** Oh, party friends, that's quite another 
thing. Yet they would be nothing but for 
party enemies." 

''Do you really mean," said Lady Con- 
stance, ''that you would sooner face ene- 
mies than friends P " 

"Than some friends, certainly," he an- 
swered, flushing to his hat brim. 

" But last night," said her mother, " the 
interest must have been too keen to let you 
care for individual hearers, friend or foe." 

" Keen enough, but there are keener." 

He was 'afraid of his own boldness, and 
did not dare to look up and sun his triumph 
in Constance's soft eyes, when her mother 
assured him that many of the first men in 
the House had spoken of it in the highest 
terms. 

" Have you heard fit)m Philip ? " he asked, 
to turn off the conversation and escape from 
its delicious pain. 

" Oh, yes ! And the boys have whole 
holiday on Thursday, so FU have up him 
and Ned to town. Come and dine with us 
to meet them." 

"Delighted!" said the under-secretary, 
bringing his spurs, in unadvised ecstasy, so 
near his spirited horse's flanks that he 
started off and went plunging up Constitu- 
tion-hill in wildest fashion. 

" Boyston's been and done it just about, 
Ned," cried Philip, bouncing into Locksley's 
room, the IXmes in one hand, and his mother's 
letter in the other. Unconsciously merciless, 
he threw down the newspaper and insisted 
upon inflicting Lady Cransdale's account of 
her visit to the House upon his friend. 
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" Fve a scrap of a note from Con, too, 
she says it was ' out and out.' " 

" I don't believe it," blurted out Ned, be. 
side himselfl 

" Don't believe what P Not what Con 
says of Boyston's speech P Bead it in the 
Times, then, and you'll see 'twas an out and 
outer." 

"Perhaps it was, but she never talki 
slang," said Ned, catching at a means of 
extricating himself. 

" Oh, bother, Ned, we're mighty partico- 
lar all of a sudden, eh P Anyhow, Constance 
says she thought it fine and eloquent. And 
we shall have an opportunity of patting him 
on the back for it. Mammy says we may 
go up to town on Thursday." 

Close confiict was in Ned's heart, between 
delight at the thought of seeing Lady Con* 
stance, and pain at seeing Lord Boyston in 
her company. Young "grown men "hate 
an irritating way sometimes of making 
young " ungrown men " feel their distance 
from their immediate elders ; but Lord 
Boyston had never so dealt by Ned. He 
liked the lad, and respected him ; and, in 
his own undemonstrative way, had sboTni 
him that he did. Now, ingratitude was 
Ned's abhorrence, yet there is a gratitude 
most ungrateful to him that pays it He 
owned obligation, but felt its withes cut to 
the bone the wrists it bound. For, as my 
readers have seen long since, the poor lad's 
heart had yielded to the mastery of that 
passion which makes boys men-— ^md men, 
boys. He knew not — ^how should he ?— at 
what precise period Constance had lost her 
sisterly character, and stood out robed be- 
fore his eyes in all the royalties of loye; 
but early jealousy of Bdyston had long since 
taught him how to the word " passion" the 
old Latin meaning clings — ^how truly it ie 
" a suffering." Yet Lady Constance's man- 
ner towards himself was less reserved and 
more affectionate than towards the oth 
Ned would exult in this sometimes, 
sometimes quail at it. Sometimes Jiis o 
lifelong intimacy with her would be coun 
gain, and sometimes loss. They stood u 
such different footings that nothing 
showed her judgment as between them. 

" KI, too, were a distant kinsman, or 
too, were the close companion of h^r cb 
hood, perhaps I might conjecture what 
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concerning us ! " As for Lord Roy- 
8 feeling concerning her, spite of Ms 
ble demeanor, Ked had with unerring 
net conjectured it by countless subtle 
ns. He knew that one name lay hidden 
s own heart and in her kinsman's, and 
knowledge was his daily disquieting, 
never troubled him that Lady Constance 
bis elder. For, first, the difference was 
reat one at the most ; and, next, man's 
cious manliness carries a consciousness 
eadship with it which takes little ac- 
t of difference in age. The feeling takes 
gly shape at times. An urchin in the 
ery, who cannot reach up to the father's 
, will class himself with him, and say, 
e, men," in full disdain of mother, nurse, 
elder sisters. Yet purge it of its arro- 
;e, as fire of love can purge it purest, 
the feeling is manly and worthy of a 
. Younger men are wont to set their 
t on older, older men on younger, wo- 

than themselves. Experience of life 
Qot yet shown me that the older man's 
ways, or often, the truest ideal of what 
ve-worthy in woman. But, in truth, it 
trouble Ned right sore that the man 
se rivalry he had divined should be his 
r. Such a lady's wooers must prove 
• worth, and Royston was proving his 
hily ; that could not be denied. Roys- 
I were a man's efforts and a man's sue- 
^s ; his own, mere schoolboy struggles, 
their meed a schoolboy's prize. His 
ght was ever fretting at the contrast — 

fretting, and ever devising how best 
[irst upon a sudden the boundary, which 
&s boyhood off from man's estate. Oh, 
one single day of battle! That would 
' all ! A beardless ensign carries the 
iting silk into the storm of bullets, and 
BS out a veteran, with the torn fla*j in 
land. The countless deaths that have 
Ited have aged him in honor and esteem. 
:e be days of fight which count for years 
ervice, not in the army-list alone, but 
he common account of men's opinion, 
soldiering was afoot in Europe; but 
a was a frequent field of battle. One 

of Hindostan might put a badge of 
hood on his breast at which old men 
lid bow. 

ich were the floating fancies in his 
J, which a few chance words were soon 
X, There was no party at the Crans- 



dales on the Thursday ; only another cousin 
besides Royston, one Katey Kilmore, god- 
child and namesake of the countess. Of 
course, then, the under-secretary gave his 
arm to Lady Cransdale ; Philip his to Cousin 
Katey j Ned his, with tremor of delight, to 
Constance. Poor boy! the dainty white 
hand on his arm, the hand which had clasped 
his a thousand times in careless, childish 
play, now sent a thrill to his heart's core at 
every touch. 

"Phil tells me. Lady Constance, you 
went to the debate." 

He could not keep himself from speaking 
of what it vexed him sote to think of. 

What a strange contrast between " Phil," 
the old familiar word, and that formal ** Lady 
Constance." Once it had been " Con," and 
" Phil," and " Ned," at all times ; but an 
awe was creeping over him against which 
the oldest intimacy could not prevail. She 
did not seem to notice it. 

" Oh, yes ; and I liked it wonderfully. I 
wish it had been in the Commons though." 

That was well j it was not all for Roys- 
ton's sake she had enjoyed it. 

" Why rather in the Commons ! " 

" Because of the more lively stir and ac- 
tion, to be sure. Great questions are de- 
cided there, nine times out of ten. Royston 
says he wishes his seat were in that House." 

This dashed the cup of comfort from his 
lips, all the more cruelly that the young lord 
turned at hearing his own name, and looked 
his pleasure at her giving weight to words 
of his. 

It cost Ned something to continue. 

" So you like stir and action ? " 

" To be sure I do ; don't you ? " 

" What do you think of soldiering then, 
Lady Constance ? " he next asked, nerving 
himself as a gambler against his nervous- 
ness by calling a higher stake. 

" Come, Con," cried her brother, over- 
hearing this, though Ned had not spoken 
loud, " say your say about soldiering, then 
we'll have Katey's." 

"I don't care for red coats and gold 
epaulettes, Phil, anyhow; and bearskins 
are my bogies." 

** You're a muff. Con," he retorted. " Now, 
Katey, what say you ? " 

She had one brother in the " Coldstream," 
and one hoping iot t\i^ ^^ Y\xs\5ici«t^J^ v»^^^ 
cried, " The Guatda ioxe^ei\l^\aX:' 
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" BraTO, Katey ; you shall be vivandi^re 
to our battalion.'^ 

Whilst they were laughing at their own 
fun, Ned said very gravely and quietly to 
Constance, '' Of course I didn't mean the 
Guards, they only play at soldiers now-a- 
days ; but real soldiering in camps and col- 
onies ; what do you think of that P " 

** Better, at all events ; but all soldiering 
is dangling idle work in time of peace." 

" Not everywhere. Not in India for in- 
stance." 

** India, I grant you ; that is a field for a 
man's career. It should be mine if I were 
one. Soldier, statesman, missionary — ^there 
are endless roads to greatness there." 

She wondered, as she looked at him, what 
the rush of blood to his forehead should 
mean — ^what the blaze that kindled in his 
eyes. 

" Since when have you thought over In- 
dian careers, pray ? " 

"Since when have I not, Ned? Have 
you forgotten that I am a Hindoo girl my- 
self — that dearest pappy's official greatness 
was all Indian? I have read all his des- 
patches that are in print, and some in man- 
uscript besides, and every book of Indian 
travel or adventure I can lay my hands 
upon." 

" How strange of me to have forgotten 
it ? " said Ned. 

Thereupon he fell into dead silence. She 
wondered all the more at him. She little 
knew her sweet lips had spoken doom of 
exile against a playmate from the cradle. 
Her wonder did not outlive the day j but 
thenceforth dated a new manner of inter- 
course between herself and Ned. Down at 
Cransdale in the midsummer holidays, un- 
der the cedars at noontide, on horseback in 
the long soft eveii^gs, they would hold 
continuous and grave conversations. Phil 
voted them prodigious bores. "A talk 
with you two is about as lively as an hour 
up to Hawtrey in Thucydides. I wish I*d 
Katey Kilmore to run wild a bit upon the 
moor with me." 

Boys on their way to manhood will pass 
through certain heroic moods, such as more 
callous — shall I say trivial ?— elders mock 
at. Silly scorn! The tone and color of 
the finished life-picture may recall but 
faintly, by and by, the prismatic hues of 
the £rst '^ study " for it ; the grouping may 
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be strangely varied, the firmest outlines 
show " repentings," yet each worthiest work 
must needs retain indelible impress of that 
first conception. 

** Heroic moods, indeed ! " say some. 
" Walking on stilts, you mean : the lad's 
best friend is he that soonest brings him to 
his legs again." " Not if he break them in 
the breaking down," I say. And I would 
rather, when the stilts are dropped, see th& 
boy stride, or even strut, than lounge and 
shuffle. 

Scorn boy-heroics or not, good reader, 
you will agree with me that since a female 
figure must needs haunt them, it is huge 
advantage to the man that shall be when its 
proportions of worth and beauty are truly 
just and noble — are genuine realities, not 
figments of his fancy. Come of his green 
passion what may, 'tis well for him that Ae 
who kindles it be one for whose love "a 
world" were indeed ** well lost." And such 
was Lady Constance. She was nearly twenty 
now; her girlish grace and freshness not 
worn oflf, but ripening into womanly glories. 
Two seasons' experience of the great Lon- 
don world had left her untainted, but not 
undisciplined. Her conversation fed and 
sustained the loftiest of the lad's aspirations. 
Had he but counted her as truly sister as 
she held him brother, all had been well, 
and this fresh intimacy had proved to him 
an unalloyed advantage. As it was now, 
the very mind was saturated with the sweet 
poison wherewith the heart was sick. But 
he put strong constraint upon himself, and 
hid this from her. That would have been 
perhaps impossible couFd she but once have 
gained a sight of him at distance, so to 
speak. However, she suspected nothing* 
He stood as he had always stood— -*too near* 

Those were blissful holidays. No RoystoiB- 
was there to be a fly in amber. His verjr 
triumph had brought him tribulation. Hi^ 
department had to undergo remodelling in. 
virtue of the very Bill that he had helped tor 
pass, and he was chained to his under-secre^ 
tary's desk. School-days were over, too, for' 
good and all. Neither Phil nor Ned was tor^ 
return next half to Eton. The former ex^- 
pected his commission daily, the latter waG^ 
entered at Christ-church. That troubled^ 
him, however, so there was a fly in his am- 
ber after all. His repugnance against any^ 
but a soldier's career grew daily, yet he had^ 
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>t imparted it to his father — a second 

.use of inward disquiet. 

His reserve on this one point was foreign 

all their life-long relation to one another, 
new growth, not rooted in any strange un- 
itifulness or new mistrust ; but only in ex- 
issive tenderness and lingering, self-devo- 
on. He must not follow the promptings 
* a dream, pushing him out of the beaten 
ack of duty. How could an Indian soldier 
-gone in quest of name and fame to find 
oth or neither, perhaps on a field of death 
-play an only son's part to such dear par- 
ats in their quiet English home? What 
exed him most in brooding on his love for 
ady Constance was tl\is double-facedness. 
ometimes it seemed the essence of unself- 
hness, it won him so far out of his inner 
3lf ; sometimes it seemed a selfishness in 
uintescence, so utterly did it seduce him 
ito forgetfulness of them. And when ei- 
ler parent spake, as parents will, of that 
3ming Oxford life to which he could not 
jel heartily resigned, he hated the half-hy- 
ocrisy which shut his lips or opened them 
ith words of little meaning. 

Eobert Locklsey took little if any notice 
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of such symptoms of inner conflict as might 
sometimes have been perceptible in the out- 
ward bearing ^f his son ; nor would percep- 
tion of them have set him on conjecture. 
Ned's confidence was certain to be given him 
in good time ; no fear of that. But meek- 
hearted Lucy had more misgivings: meek 
hearts look out at clear eyes oftentimes. 
She would not question, she could hardly 
bear to watch him, and indicate or even en- 
tertain suspicion thus against his trust in 
her. But it is hard to keep a mother's hun- 
gry watchfulness of love from oft* her only 
one. Following with delicate acuteness the 
boy's dreamiest glances, her own glance 
found itself carried, more than once, into a 
corner of the sitting-room, where the grand- 
father's sword hung. The blue steel seemed 
to pierce her own heart then. She thought 
of last year at Freshet, how quick and close 
an intimacy had sprung up between her son 
and the old soldier, how Wed had relished 
his campaigning stories, grave or gay. But 
she could hardly bring herself to accept that 
interpretation of her boy's unrest. His will 
had ever been too steaafast, his very fancy 
too self-controlled to be moved lightly to 
some novel scheme of life. 
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Passino years bring growth and develop- 
ment to sons of peasants as of peers. Tommy 
. Wilmot also was bordering upon man's 
estate. He likewise, had his ambitions and 
aspirations after a dreamy future. His good 
fether hoped, I doubt not, that he would 
siucceed himself as gardener at the Lodge, 
just as at the Lodge, Mr. Locksley looked 
to Ned's succeeding him in the agency of 
the estate. But Tommy's mind was gone 
afield like Ned's, only there was in his case, 
neither reluctance nor inward struggle. 

*' I wun't have nuffin to do wi' spades and 
rakes, veyther, no longer nor I can help, 
mind." Such had been his early and loud 
determination. <*Vur and vethers vor I, 
vejrther, none o' year cabbige and lattices ! " 
To be a "kipper," even undermost of 
" underkippers," was his practical desire. 
In its tricksiest moments fancy would con- 
jure up a long green vista of over-arching 
trees, a bam door studded with clenched 
carcases of stoats and weasels, hawks and 
pies ; a comfortable house, with kennels ap- 
purtenant, hencoops upon a green sward, 
with clucking hens and pheasant poults by 
dozens pecking^ant-eggs ; and, moving about 
among them, a sturdy figure in velveteens 
and leather leggings — no longer " Tommy," I 
but " Muster " Wilmot, " head-kipper " of 
Cransdale park ! And, O John Wilmot, gar- 
dener, progenitor of Tom, to think all that 
should come — all those wild aspirations, and 
their lawless venting— from an honest, inno- 
cent desire of thine, that Lucy Locksley, 
thy meek mistress, should fill jam-pots by 
the dozen with current jelly I 

"Them blackbirds and thrushes wun't 
lave us narra mossel o' vruit to vear! 
There, Tommy, buoy, couldn't 'ee manage 
to vire thic roosty gun ? " 

Fire it, indeed ! There was a pie baked 
soon in the gardener's oven, wherein the 
" four-and-twenty blackbirds " of the nur- 
sery rhyme might have been counted when 
it " was opened ; " but if they " began to 
sing," it was in Tommy's ears only j siren 
songs, for all they were no water birds, de- 
coying Tommy's youthful yearnings into 
woody coverts where birds breed. Not 
blackbirds only, nor missel-thrushes; but 
long-tailed pheasants and plump partridges. 
Rabbits burrow there likewise, and hares 
crouch in form. 
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Dread Nemesis of the blackbirds ! 

O John Wilmot, gardener ! Was 
not wilfulness, like unto Tommy's, rifeii 
theeP Zeal for " Missus' " jam-pots migk 
have been very well, had not the murderoa 
manifestation of it against the sweet-throated 
pilferers been made in flagrant disobedience 
to her will. 

" A pound of currants more or less, Job, P i t< 
cannot signify. I never grudge them to the |it^! 
blackbirds. Don't scare the pretty cm- 
tures, banging at them." I^Th^ 

So said meek-hearted Lucy; but Jok v^g^ 
shook his head — and all the answer that he Ipidc 
gave was that suggestion to Tommy, wten I H' 
she was out of hearing :-» Is^ 

" Couldn't 'ee manage to vire thic roosty I '^ 
gun P " I la 

It became his fetish, that rusty fire-arm- IF" 
soon no longer rusty. With affectionate 1^ 
pride and care, with tow and train oil, and Ip 
rottenstone, he w6rked up its old steel at |te 
last to brighter than silvery polish. " Mus- 
ter Watson," the present incumbent of the 
" head-kipper's " benefice, was not a man to 
favor or to wink at any boy's possession of 
fire-arms on the estate. 

" I can't abide to see them * crow kippers' 
wi' guns, my lord," he often said to Philip. 
"Scarecrows is too much neglected; then 
there's clappers as makes a wery pretty 
noise, my lord, and is safer than guns for 
little chaps now, as I allays tells them farm- 
ers." 

But the precincts of the Lodge garden 
were sacred, and Tommy's possession, within 
those limits, undisturbed. Nay, there were 
Saturnalia rook-shooting, for instance, or 
when great flights of " questies " or wood 
pigeons, were blazed at in the woods ; when 
Tommy, bold, but with misgiving, . would 
risk his all, and venture, gun in hand, within 
eyeshot of Muster Watson. In those early 
days, he himself eyed that great man with 
veneration rather than defiance. It really 
went against his grain to elude his observa- 
tion ; he could have wished to carry gun and 
shot-belt in his presence openly, with that 
proud submission wherewith worthy subal- 
terns wait on the bidding of a truly noble 
chief. Upon underkeepers, even upon occa- 
sional watchers, he still looked as a spirited 
cadet might upon tried lieutenants of his 
corps. He was fraternal even with mere 
beateia wVieu t\i^ ^io^^xU ^et^ i\wit in later 
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autumn, and had carried an ash sticki not 

'without distinction, in their ranks. All 

minor sporting servitudes were reckoned 

offices of honor and of love. It was no 

mean pleasure to hear the hag of ferrets 

when my lord and Master Ned went rahbit- 

ing; supreme felicity to follow with the 

landing-net, and to officiate at the securing 

of a two-pound trout. O foolish father, 

John ! Why thwart so pronounced and so 

promising a call ? 

'< There, I bees a gardener, and the son 
of a gardener, and I wants to be veyther to 
a gardener too." 

But Tommy shook his head, and reiterated 
his declaration : — 
"None o' yer cabbige and lattices for I." 
Jane Wilmot, his mother, was for a com- 
promise, of which the terms were wide ; all 
but one article, which was close and strin- 
gent. Imbued with the wisdom of that folk 
lore, which tells that horses led to ponds, 
cannot, therefore, be made to drink, she was 
urgent with her John, that their Tommy 
should not be forced to follow the horticul- 
tural career of his sire. He was a smart 
lad, and could '* turn his hand almost to any 
thin' ; let him try it on any other callin' as 
he can gi' his mind to." Any other, that is. 
Bate one. 

Jane was a " kipper's " daughter, and a 
"kipper's" sister; and was so far from 
having her good man's love of caste, as to 
dread above all things becoming a kipper's 
toother. Well she might, poor woman! 
She was not from the Cransdale county at 
all. She had been bom and bred in one 
where society was split into two hostile fac- 
tions, of gamekeepers and gamestealers. 
, There, in every grassy field, staked thorn 
hushes gave token of defence against the 
sweep of poaching nets. There mastiffs and 
blood-hounds fetched high prices as savage 
and sagacious helpers to such as must track 
or encounter nightly depredators. There 
one magistrate after another was continually 
"retiring from the bench during the hearing 
of this case," to let his impartial brethren 
condemn " a trespasser in pursuit of game " 
on his grounds, returning to sit in judgment 
on the next case, committed on the grounds 
^i his brother magistrate, who, in his turn, 
"retired^' 

There, the lower class of public houses in 
^e purlieus of country towns saw ibrmida- 



ble conspiracies against the game on this or 
that estate, knit among groups of dissolute, 
and often desperate, men. There, not sel- 
dom, whole bands of these associated plun- 
derers would sweep the country side, and 
grimly defy the protective forces of the 
squires. Jane Wilmot well remembered the 
sickening anxiety which looked ever and 
anon out of her own mother's haggard eyes. 
She well remembered how often, wakened 
by the soughing of the wind upon nights 
when murky clouds went scudding across 
the moon, she had lain in her childish crib, 
gazing at the white figure which sat with 
folded arms by the hearthstone, starting at 
the cry of every night-bird, jumping up and 
crossing the room a-tiptoe — ^lest she should 
waken the waking child — peering out 
through the lattice into the half darkness, 
venturing even sometimes to unbolt the 
door and raise the latch, and put out her 
head, and make sure that no sound of terror 
was borne upon the night wind. 

But Jane remembered worse than this. 
The events of one feital night were stamped 
with minute and terrible distinctness upon 
the tablets of her brain. That was the 
night when her sleep was broken suddenly, 
not by the long moan of the wind in the 
cottage chimney, nor by its hurtling rush 
among the tree-topa ; but by the loud and 
sharp report of fire-arms in the thicket hard 
by. Angry bark of dogs, and angrier shouts 
of men, mingled in wild confusion. Then 
came an agonizing scream, distinct and 
piercing, above all the mingled noise. The 
mother, who was standing upright in her 
night-gown — ^her heavy black hair, streaked 
with gray, hanging loose upon her shoulders 
— <;hanged her look of racking eagerness to 
one of blank dismay, clasped her hands to- 
gether bitterly, and sank into the arm-chair 
by the hearth : — 

" O Jenny, Jenny ! yon scream was our 
Bill's ! " 

The mother-heart's foreboding was too 
true. Four men soon brought in a ghastly 
corpse, whose whole left side seemed to have 
been torn away by the heavy charge of shot 
poured into it at close quarters from the 
muzzle of the poacher's gun. The agony 
upon the white face of the murdered man 
was a fearful thing to look upon ; but not 
so fearful, Jaue \Aio\i^\. cn^xi >i!tifeXL — «x\.^ 
thought continuaXl^ m «i\.«t ^^^^i« — ^^ ^^ 
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horror and the hate, the misery and the 
vengefulness, which could be read plainer 
than printed words upon her father's face, 
as he came in behind his dead son. Since 
then Jane had lived for years in the quiet 
Cransdale district, where such tragedies were 
happily unknown — where poaching offences 
were peccadilloes, never crimes — ^where 
Muster Watson and his subordinates were 
in no danger of losing life in game preserv- 
ing, otherwise than by having it ** woritted 
out o' them by them poachin* chafts,'' as that 
functionary would often lament that his hard 
case was. But the haunting impressions of 
early childhood were not weakened by suc- 
ceeding years. *' Keeperin* and poacherin' " 
were equally her dread and her aversion. 
She went along with John in forbidding her 
son to indulge his sporting propensities in the 
legitimate way, and was as blind as he to 
the danger of throwing the lad back upon 
the unlawful alternative for their indulgence. 
I do not plead this opposition of his parents 
in excuse for Tommy, but state the facts ; 
for upon that unlawful alternative, it must 
be confessed, he did fall back. His offences 
were tenderly dealt with by Watson, when 
occasionally detected, partly from consider- 
ation for his parents, partly from the known 
good-will towards the lad of my lord and 
Master Ned. Yet the head keeper would 
purse his mouth and shake his head, and 
say how much he feared John Wilmot's lad 
wouldn't '* come to no good neither arter 
all." 

Intricate is the woof of human life. All 
Mr. Watson's indulgence to Tommy's in- 
fractions of statutes for protection to game 
and fish, did not avail to save him from a 
serious scrape. Qld school rivalries, and 
the institution of a county police, brought 
the thing about. Jim Hutchins was Tom- 
my's schoolmate at the " National " in the 
old days, when he got the bag of marbles 
from Master Ned in satisfaction for his 
wounded feelings in the matter of W^illiam 
Tell. There was a close contest between the 
two boys in school and out, for mental and 
for physical mastery. It was a fair match 
mentally, and they took each other " down" 
in class turn and turn about. Physically 
the advantage lay at first with Hutchins, 
who was a full year older than his adversary : 
but he was a spindle-shanked youth, and as 
/le shot upwards lost his superiority ovex 
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Tommy Wilmot, whose active, sturdy bdld 
gained strength as surely as the other's lost 
it year by year. Presently their fights de- 
generated into simple threshings adminis- 
tcfred by Tommy as occasion arose, and Jim 
was driven to call in hi^s '* big brother " to 
redress the balance of power. He certainly 
did turn the tables upon the aggressor, but 
at cost of so much effort that Wilmot con- 
ceived the hope of being ** square wi' un' 
at some future day. Before that day dawned 
the great institution of rural police had 
found its way into the secluded neighbor- 
hood of Cransdale. Jim's big brotbei 
donned the blue coat with lead buttons, and 
girt his wrist with the striped cuff of author- 
ity. Thenceforth, he figured in the local 
journal as that efiicient and active officer,?. 
C. Hutchins, and regarded Tommy — whose 
delinquencies by flood and field were bnt 
too well known to him — with official repre- 
hension, spiced by personal antipathy. 

It was no wonder, therefore, ths^ upon a 
certain morning, during the course of that 
memorable last vacation, the earl should ap- 
peair in the breakfast-parlor at the Lodge, 
and thus accost young Lockslcy : — 

" I say, Ned, Tommy Wilmot's been at it 
again. He's in the Cranston lock-up, and 
likely to go to gaol at St. Ivo's, unless ma^ 
ters can be mended." 

" What matters, Phil? " 

" Peeler Hutchins' head, among the fore- 
most; that's the most material object 
broken." 

" What's he broken Hutchins' head for?" 

'< Can't exactly say ; but I heard what he 
broke it with, and you may guess by that** 

" Well, what was the weapon ? " 

" The butt-end of a fishing rod." 

" The old story — * Fur, feather, and scales/ 
— ^will bring Tommy to permanent grief 
some fine morning. Why don't you make 
an underkeeper of him, Phil, and give him 
his swing in a lawful way ? " 

" Why don't I, indeed ? All along of your 
turnip-headed old John and his Jane, that 
wont hear of it, else we'd have had him un- 
der Watson years ago. Tell you what, Mr. 
Locksley, I hope you'll take warning your- 
self, and not thwart Ned's inclinations here 
if he takes to gibbing, and starting from a 
regular professional line after all." 

"Ned won't play ptanks, never fear!" 
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He knew not what a bounding pang went 
through the lad's heart as he lightly uttered 
the words. 

" Well, we must ride over, I suppose, and 
Bee about plaistering the peeler's head with 
a five- pound note, and bailing out Tommy, 
or something ; for his mother's been up to 
mine as tearful as Niobe, and I promised to 
do what I could for him. Come along, Ned ; 
1 ordered horses round." 

" The worst of those perpetual poaching 
scrapes," said Mr. Locksley, " is, that one 
never knows how far astray they mayn't lead 
a lad. Tommy's a good fellow at bottom, I 
believe ; but I'm afiraid of his going to the 
bad at last. Can't you 'list him in your bat- 
talion when you join, my lord, and take 
him out of harm's way down here alto- 
gether ? " 

** He's three inches under our standard," 
answered Philip, as they went out ; " and 
not likely to grow much more, I fear." 

Tommy they found sulky, if sorrowful, in 
durance vile. The inspector and the head 
keeper had both visited him, endeavoring, 
in vain, to persuade him into repentance and 
submission. As to the cracked crown of 
P. C. Hutchins, it was worse than useless 
to dilate upon that feature in the case. Men- 
tion of it served only to spirit up the cul- 
prit. 

" I've paaid off that 'ere IJtchins any 
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He was somewhat softened, when my lord 
himself and Master Ned were ushered into 
his place of confinement, announcing them- 
selves as having ridden over to try and ef- 
fect a compromise. The fact that the pilfered 
trout were my lord's, put on an uglier aspect 
in the eye of conscience. 

But when Philip suggested that an ample 
apology to the policeman was an indispen- 
sable preliminary to negotiations, he re- 
lapsed into savage sulkiness. 

" That is a good 'un. That 'ere 'Utchins 
spiles my fishin', puts I in quod ; and now 
I'se to apologize to he ! No, my lord, not 
if I know it ; there now ! " 

" For shame, Tommy ! The man did his 
duty, as you would in his place, or you're 
not the man I take you for.'' 

" Policeman ! " said the earl, ** I am 
ashamed to think an old acquaintance of 
mine, whose father and mother I have known 
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ever since I can remember, isn't man enough 
to own he's in the wrong when he knows it. 
As Wilmot wont apologize himself to you, 
I hope you'll take an apology from me for 
him." 

" Now don't 'ee my lord ; don't 'ee, now !" 
almost whimpered Tommy, whom this unex- 
pected move of Philip confounded utterly ; 
** I beant a going to stand that 'ere, I beant. 
Tell 'ee what, perleeceman, I 'umbly ax your 
pardin, so as my lord wunt : and if five 
shillin' *ood goo fur a * pology ' now — " 

"There now, Thomas, there now; that 
will do," quoth Hutchins, in whose breast 
pocket was crackling a crisp new bank-note 
of the earl's. " We wont take no further 
notice of it, not for this once ; but don't 
you let us see you here again, no more, 
Thomas, like a good lad now." 

It must be owned that P. C. Hutchins was 
kickably pompous as he uttered this exhor- 
tation. Tommy winced, but contained him- 
self. 

" That's good advice of the peeler, not- 
withstanding, Tommy," said Philip to him 
outside, as the liberated captive held his stir- 
rup at mounting. ' 

" Better to give nor take, my lord. There, 
them live critters is like bird lime to I ; I'se 
always at 'em, though I 'aint no right to be. 
And I'm sure I don't mean no offence to 'ee 
a killin' of them wot's yourn, my lord." 

" Well, I wish we could let you stick to 
them in the way of business. Tommy, to 
keep you out of harm ; but your father wont 
hear of it, nor your mother either." 

" No ! wuss luck, my lord ! " said Tommy. 

** Mr. Locksley said this morning, I had 
better take you soldiering along with me ; 
but you're not tall enough for the Guards, 
you know." 

" I've thought o* takin' a sergeant's shillin' 
scores o' times, I has ; " and he touched his 
hat as Philip and Locksley rode away. 

" Fine stroke that, Phil," said the latter, 
" bringing him to his knees by apologizing 
for him." 

" True for you, Ned, but it's only a copy. 
Her ladyship brought me roimd out of a 
towering tantrum that way once." 

'* I say, Phil, we've had just about a brace 
of mothers, eh ? " 

"Just about, indeed! Fellows talk of 
being tied to mammy's apron-strings. 
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There's one more of mine's to cut when 
I join. Well, the snip of the scissors will 
make my heart bleed. Whoop ! " 

In went the spurs. Both boys were glad 
of the long smooth stretch of turf which 
gave excuse for a furious gallop. 

''What a thundering shame! Such 
weather as this!'' ciied Ned, when they 
pulled up, after ''taking" the sunk fence 
into the park. They rode home at a foot's 
pace, under the shady trees. 

" Shall you dine with us ? " said Philip, 
as the other was presently turning down 
towards the Lodge. 

" No ; they expect me home this aftw- 
noon to dine early." 

" Well, walk up later in the evening. 
You haven't seen her ladyship or ' Con ' to- 
day ? " 

CHAPTER Vn. 

On the western side of Cransdale House 
was a slope of ground never subjected to the 
tyranny of terrace-makers. In that unkempt 
comer their childish gardens had been made, 
in the moss and among bushes. Such flower- 
beds as Constance had occasionally laid out 
had been cut by cabbage plots, and varie- 
gated by young cucumbers, grown under 
cracked tumblers. Whole tracts had been 
given up at times to the cultivation of milk 
thistles for the rabbits. So-called cavalry 
charges from the romping boys had period- 
ically trampled all into a wilder confusion, 
and certain spots had been charred and 
blackened by bivouac-fires, lighted to roast 
birds' eggs. Varied styles of savage archi- 
tecture had been atempted there; African 
huts, when they first read Mungo Park — 
Huron wigwams, when presently they made 
acquaintance with Fenimore Cooper. 

By and by the long absences of the boys at 
school brought lengthened periods of sole 
occupation, and a title began to grow to ex- 
clusive possession. " Our " garden became 
" mine j " and change of name confirmed re- 
stricted ownership in " Constance's corner." 
As its fair owner grew, not only in grace 
and beauty, but in the sense of them, so 
grew her corner in the expression of both. 
Trees and shrubs, ferns and flowers, all there 
were choicest of the choice, some for exquis- 
ite rarity, some for loveliest simplicity. 

At the summit of the slope was a carpet- 
ing of softest moss, on which showed the 
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chiselled lip of a smooth white marble bm 
A jet of water shooting skywards againit 1^ J 
the west seemed to Ned to fall back in 1 1''. . 
spray of living gems, as he came up the 
sward, and caught, far off in the stillneu, 
the plash of its murmurous music. As be 
walked and watched the dancing crystal,! 
figure came across the sky-line. It stood 
between him and the sunset, looking out 
upon it. Intercepting thus the light it 
seemed carven in dark porphyry; butfoi 
iridescence, as of gleaming opal, made by 
the slanting sunbeams along its faultless out' 
line. She stood, with one foot on the mossy 
carpet, the other poised on the marble linL 
At that distance he could not tell exactly 
what was the motion of her hands ; but it 
seemed to him that from time to time sbe 
dropped something into the water. In mr 
pie truth, her taper fingers, as those of 
thoughtful, or of thoughtless maidens vill, 
were rifling a gathered rosebud and shower- 
ing down its leaves. Soon she went for- 
ward, and over the slope, away. Ned, qmck 
as thought, pressed upward from the other 
side. He reached the top. Her footprint 
was yet fresh upon the moss. He knelt 
down and kissed it passionately twice or 
thrice, gathered a few shreds of the moss 
where his lips had touched her footmark; 
picked a few floating rose-leaves from the 
water, and put both tenderly into his breast 

"Ned!" 

He turned at the dear voice of one who 
was almost his mother too. Lady Cransdale 
sat on a marble seat close by, where she 
ha.d been in conversation with her daughter. 

" Ned ! dear Ned ! Come here, and let 
me know at once what meaning there is in 
what I have just seen you do ? " 

So he sat down beside her, and forced 
himself to speak, and told her what it meant, 
in the simplest, strongest words that he 
could find. He was so frank and manly, 
in his genuine and deep emotion, that it cut 
her to the quick ; for she dearly loved the 
lad. Her long-lost Philip's early tenderness 
for him, her own obedient adoption of it, all 
her indulgent motherliness in proof — to 
think that all should end in having toiled 
him thus ! The meshes were self-wrought, 
perhaps ; but what of that ? She felt that 
they were wrought in with living fibres of a 
true loving heart No unravelling was pos- 
sible •, tliey mwsX \i^ xeviX.. "fiat mournful 
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firmness was the only consolation she could 
give him. She put on no idle affectation 
that his hurt was slight: she was no fool 
to think nor hypocrite to feign it. She had 
known and loved him all his life long as a 
boy, and had held him, up to that hour, for 
no more. But when he had opened out his 
heart in its honesty, she saw and owned him 
for a man — ^with a man's capacity to suffer, 
she prayed it might be with a man's strength 
to bear. 

" You have been dreaming, Ned. So, in- 
deed, have I ; dreaming or blind. But open 
your eyes, as mine are open now, and see 
for yourself that you have dreamt what can- 
not be." 

" What cannot be ! You say so, too ! 
I have said it myself a thousand times, but 
would not— could not, keep to it." 

It was moonlight by this time, and Lady 
Cransdale saw the figure of Constance re- 
turning in search of her. She took her de- 
termination in an instant. 

*' I say, dear Ned, you have dreamt what 
cannot be. You may mistrust me, for I too 
was blind. But here comes Constance. I 
will leave you face to face with her. I trust 
you to speak out as manfully to her as you 
have done to me; and I trust her for the an- 
swer she will give." 

She was gone before Constance reached 
them. 

"You here, Ned!" She held out her 
hand and clasped his, so sisterly, that he 
foreknew his fate. 

He held hers firm, and turned her gently, 
that the moonlight might come full upon 
her features ; then he looked her in the face, 
and said :-^ 

" Tell me, dear Lady Constance, can you 
think of ever loving me ? " 

** Loving you, Ned ? Of course I can. I 
do love you with all my heart. Y^ knqw I 
do--as I have always done." 

The calm of her voice convinced him. He 
dropped her hand, and covered his face with 
both his own, lest she should see the an- 
guish on it. Then the shock went through 
her that something was strangely wrong 
with him. 

" Ned — ^brother Ned ! Mine and Phil's ! 
What ails you P Speak to me ! " 

** Constance ! you will think me mad. 
It is that word * brother * hurts me. I have 
no sister but yourself; yet it is not brother's 



love with which I love you— heart and soul, 
out of all speech, sweet Constance ! " 

Ah! she understood him now; and her 
heart, as her mother's, was pierced through 
with pity ; because, in very truth, she did 
love him as a brother. 

*' Lady Cransdale says that I have dreamt 
a dream ; and that you will tell me true 
whether or not it is a dream of what cannot 
be. I know it cannot. But let me hear it 
from your own lips, Constance. Say, it can- 
not ! " 

Hers was a strong soul too, though very 
tender. Every syllable thrilled clear. 

" No, dear brother Ned, it cannot." 

" Then forgive me. But before I go, seal 
the grave of my dead hope. In token of for- 
giveness, with a kiss." 

She knew his nobleness, and trusted him 
to know her own. He would understand, 
once and forever, that only upon a grave 
could she consent to put such seal so freely. 
So, as he knelt before her, she stooped and 
put a kiss upon his forehead. He spoke not 
another word ; but rose, and walked rapidly 
down from the slope over the moonlit sward ; 
and she watched him as he went. 

All that sultry summer's night his own 
mother that bare him, Lucy Locksley, lay 
awake. It was late when he came in. 
Prayers were over, and she had gone to 
her own room. He opened the door as he 
passed, and kissed her hurriedly, and said 

good-night." And she had only said, 

God bless you, dearest ! " but she had 
noted upon his features a handwriting of 
some strange grief to be spelt out on the 
morrow : so she lay sleepless, guessing at 
sadnesses. The nightingale sang all night. 
Lucy wondered whether it were a mere con- 
ceit of poets that the melodious complaint 
was for a nest left empty. But when the 
morning birds began to pipe — the thrush 
and ouzel— their very joyousness was weari- 
some, she fell into a short sleep, whence she 
awoke unrefreshed and anxious. 

Ned was not at breakfast. The servants 
said he must be gone fishing. No one had 
seen him go, but his rod and basket were 
missing in the hall. 

Presently was heard a man's footstep 
craunching the gravel outside the open win- 
dows of the breakfast-parlor. 

^* Ned back again," said Locksley, with- 
out looking u]^ itom\ii% T\mn\ ^^\'0[kssnsi^ 
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'it was nonsense fishing such a sunshiny 
morning.'' 

The mother smiled to think her hushand^s 
ear should he so dull. 

** That's not the dear boy's footstep, Rob- 
ert. How can you think so ? " 

It was not. Through the window, which 
opened to the ground, Philip marched in, 
followed by a long.bodied terrier, whose 
tangled hair hid all his legs, and moving as 
he went, gave him the look of a monster 
centipede. 

"'Morning, Mrs. Locksley. How nice 
and cool you are in here. It's grilling hot 
outside already. 'Morning, Mr. Locksley. 
Where's Ned?" 

" Gone fishing early." 

"Early! He'd better; unless he went 
before sunrise he might as well have stayed 
to fish in the teacups. What a nuisance ! 
It's now or never with those rats." 

" Rats ? " cried Lucy. 

" Yes, they are taking up the bam floor- 
ing at the Home-Farm to-day. It's full of 
them. And my new Skye, here, is to show 
his talents for the first time on the 'var- 
mint.' Isn't he charming, Mrs. Locksley ? 
He only came last night. Macphail, a fel- 
low in our form at Eton, sent him down 
from the island direct. Ned hasn't seen 
him yet. Why didn't he come up to the 
house last night ? he said he would." 

** Why, surely, he was up there till long 
past ten," said Lucy. 

" I never set eyes on him, at all events. 
No, sir," to Skye, begging with a bit of 
dry toast upon his nose ; " how dare you ? 
There now, good dog — catch ! Ned grown 
mysterious, Mrs. Locksley P " She made no 
answer. After a few more dry toast exer- 
cises, Philip and Skye marched out again 
at the same open window. Locksley soon 
went off to his daily duties, and Lucy was 
left to brood over her undefined apprehen- 
sions. 

Her household orders given and arrange- 
ments made, she was again in the cool 
breakfast parlor, working at a piece of em- 
broidered muslin, when she heard another 
lighter step on the gravel. Her quick ear 
knew it at once for Lady Cransdale's. Some- 
thing on the face of the countess told of a 
weighty matter on her mind, and, the first 
trivial salutation over, she asked, in obedi- 
enoe to an Irresistible impulse^*- 
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Did you see Ned last night. Lady Cniii> 
dale P " 

" I did, indeed, my dear, dear Mrs. Locb- 
ley." 

As they sat down together on the bo6, 
the countess took both Mrs. Locksley's ludifkn 
in hers; and meek-hearted Lucy, sedog 
more plainly some grave sorrow in lier 
friend's eyes, trembled and grew faint 

" Tell me, dear Lady Cransdale, whathu 
happened P Philip was here just now, and 
said Ned was not up at the house last nigbt 
He came in late, and only spoke airoid 
with me. This morning he was out be&re 
any one was up." 

" Dear Mrs. Locksley, dear Lucy, my old 
friend, that has happened which I should, 
yet scarcely could, have foreseen. Lait 
night the poor boy confided to me that be 
has set his heart, not boyishly, but with a 
great love, upon Constance. A sad thing, 
indeed ! " 

Lucy's meek heart was human, and bad, 
as other human hearts, its own mysteriooB ||| 
inconsistencies. It gave a bound within,. lb 
which sent the red blood angry to her fore- 
head. She drew her hands with quick mo- |ia 
tion from between those of the countess, and |^ 
fixed on her a look of almost startling fierce- 
ness. 

" A sad thing P Pray, for whom P " 

« For Ned," said Lady Cransdale, firmly, 
though sympathizing fully with the roused 
heart of a mother. 

" Lady Constance is very nobly born, my 
lady ; she is very beautiful ; she will be very 
rich — at least " — ^and there was a tremuloos 
scorn in Lucy's voice — " at least, compared 
with such folk as we. But our Ned, Lady 
Cransdale — " 

" Is worthy — that is, he will be — of any 
girl, however noble, fair, or good. I count 
the wealth for nothing ; " broke in the count- 
ess. Fine mother-soul! She would not 
take offence at Lucy's sudden loftiness ; but 
loved her all the more for her passionate 
pride in the boy. 

" Why do you say he will be P What ia 
wanting to his worth P " said Lucy, not yet 
disarmed. 

** Years only, my dear friend ! Ah, do 
not be unjust to me by thinking I would be 
unjust to our Ned. For he is ours. You 
let me love him from his cradle. I cannot 
1 ioTget It, HOT 'b^ uii^^\.<&i\3^ lo^t \t^ txust me." 
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The power of a soft answer to turn away 

ath wrought upon Lucy ; the anger died 

part out of her eyes. 

" K Constance had a younger sister," con- 

^jiued Lady Cransdale, " on whom he should 

Ixaye set his heart, it might have heen other- 

'^wse." 

**Age does not always go hy almanac/' 
"^lie other answered. 

" No ! but Constance is a full ripe woman, 
vxiiifd and body. Ned will be a true man, I 
"Vrould pledge my life. But he himself asks 
^me and scope to prove his manhood." 

"What time? What scope?" cried Lucy, 
'^th a new flush of increased excitement. 
** What has he told you that he has never 
't)reathed to me ? I saw the unquiet of his 
lieart, and dreaded a confidence to come. 
Xut I am robbed, it seems, of the first place 
in his trust as in his love." She said it with 
returning bitterness. 

** No, Lucy, no. He did well to keep his 
'secret, in generous delicacy, even from your- 
self. I surprised it, and forced from his 
honesty what I shall tell you now." 

Then she told her how the lad had dreamt, 
among other things, of snatching premature 
distinction upon a military field. 

** Then is my doom sealed," said Lucy ; 
" I have lost my son." 

She folded her hands upon her lap, and 
fixed her gaze as if tA look out into the far 
years to come. 

Lady Cransdale still sat beside her ; but 
for a space neither woman ventured upon a 
word. Little by little the widowed lady's 
eyes began to fill with tears. The strange 
quiet of Lucy, and the strong constraint she 
put upon herself, seemed to weaken the gov- 
ernance of her friend's will over her own 
emotions. She gave a sob at last ; and 
when the other heard it, she turned round 
and said, — 

** Leave me, dear Lady Cransdale ; I shall 
have to beg your pardon for that and for my 
former abruptness— but I cannot just now." 
So she kissed Lucy, and went out. 
And then the wounded mother rose up 
firom her seat, and went walking to and fro, 
her arms folded on her breast ; but ever and 
anon unfolding to let her hands twitch, with 
convulsive motion at her throat. She did 
not cry. She could not ; but the passionate 
heat that flushed her to the forehead, seemed 
to gather and glow round the orbits of hex 
go gentle eves* 



"They have robbed him of his brave 
heart's love ; and now they say, * how sad 
for him ! ' Sad for me, too ! But what of 
that? O my poor boy. My Ned! Yes, 
mine. 'Ours,' she said; but I say mine, 
my Ned ; not ours ! " 

" Not ours ! not ours ! What are you say- 
ing, darling wife? What moves you?" 
asked that only one voice dearer than even 
her dear boy's. 

" Ah, my own Robert ! Yes, with you I 
will say * ours j * our own poor Ned ! " 

She threw her arms about the father's 
neck, and laid her head upon his breast, and 
clung there, and gave way, and shook, as the 
tears rained down. 

He would not break her grief with any 
question or foolish exclamation of surprise, 
but let this strange storm sweep across the 
unaccustomed sky of his Lucy's even tem- 
per. Presently he drew her towards the 
sofa, where they both sat down, his arm 
around her, her hands in his, and the dear 
head upon his shoulder still. 

Then, of her own accord, she told him, 
almost word for word, what had been said 
between the countess and herself. 

" And now, my own dear husband, prom- 
ise me this one thing. By all the love which 
knits us, either to other, and both to our 
only child, promise me not to thwart him! " 

" Not to thwart him, my sweet wife ! 
What power have you or I to thwart or 
humor him in this ? We cannot give him 
Lady Constance. His heart, poor boy, must 
wean itself from her. There is no help for 
it." 

" Yes, I suppose— that is, I know — ^well, 
yes ! Ah, my poor Ned ! — it must. But do 
not let us make the weaning harder, Robert, 
dear." 

" The Lord forbid ! I don't quite under- 
stand you, Lucy." 

"Yes, yes, you surely must. This is a 
double secret, and we hold both threads 
now." 

" How so, a double secret ? " ^ 

"Yes, a double longing. One for this 
Lady Constance who thinks light of him. 
It will be long before she finds another such 
to love her, Robert ! " 

" Well, Lucy; but the second? " 

" For the life of a soldier." 

" No, de«i!««>\.v «va^^ t^'qX* "^^ V^^ ^««a 
i very ^e\i «A. ^Uki. ISjfe^^ ^^^'^^^^ 
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ford. This soldiering wasjnit a means to go! Send him awayP Send Ned avijih^iuu 
an impossible end, which he would not own and with him all the fond hopes we have bid f H 



for such, poor fellow I " 

''Robert, do not deceive yourself; but 
look there, in the comer : what do you see 
there ? " 

'' See ? Nothing but my father's regula- 
tion sword." 

''And that is every thing. I could not 
tell what ailed the boy these many days. 
And yet I caught his looks upon the sword 
a dozen times." 

" It was a chisel only," said her husband, 
smiling sadly, " with which to carve a ped- 
estal for his fair idol. The idol broken, no 
more need of pedestal." 

Lucy gave back the sad smile, yet with a 
woman's archness who smiles at a man's 
clumsiness in guessing heart-riddles. 

" Idols are easier broken than the hope of 
them. Empty pedestals seem to promise 
that they shall stand upon them yet. But 
you spoke of weaning. One must wean 
upon some kind of food. . Such a spirit as 
Ned's will hunger ten times more for action 
and adventure now." 

" I had not thought of that, dearest : per- 
haps it may. But Ned's is a dutiful and 
loving spirit. He will not leave us lightly." 

The sad smile was still upon her counte- 
nance; but a subtle change came over it* 
Through its sadness gleamed a strange ex- 
ultation : its sorrow irradiated by some mys- 
tic joy. The father loved his boy well — 
loved him better than life. But Lucy was 
his mother. The self-sacrificing mystery of 
mother-love was hers. Initiation in it, pangs 
of motherhood alone can purchase. Her 
sad smile was not arrogant, and yet it was 
a smile of conscious triumph $ for the sense 
was on her of that supremacy in love, which 
it is a woman's joy to find so real, seeing 
how dear her weaker nature buys it. 

" Yes, Robert, we have a dutifbl and lov- 
ing son. Love and duty might teach him 
to make a costly sacrifice. But it is antici- 
pated. We have made it. For you will 
make it with me, dearest Robert. Perhaps 
he would not leave us of himself; — ^but we 
will bid him go." 

Meekness is not one with weakness : who 
thinks so grealiy errs. The man's manliness 
reeled at the shock which came so mighty 
fiKHa the mieek heart of his wife. 

' JBni the hay go, den hatf z bid bim 



of him ? " liier. 

Great beads of tears stood in his eyeii iRQif t 
and then came rolling down ; and then \k liereii 
great sobs shook him. She put her geotll Itoit b 
hands upon his shoulders and seemed to I ilos 
steady the strong frame that quivered. wkxg i 

" Just so, dear Robert, we will forego tbi IktiinM 
fond hopes we have had of him. Remembei, lis tbi 
they were not his but ours. Why duteblbn i 
them selfishly P We had our own hopes flflioi os 
ourselves, and have found them true inaM «k^ 
another. Let him seek his, and pray God |pig i 
he may find them no more false than f« 
have cbne ! " Vpt 

He folded her to his breast, and presKd | Ee 
her to his heart, as on the first daytkf 
wefe wed. iioa 

" We will make his hopes ours, my ovn |iBg 
Robert. We will not let him know 
what ours are his." igs 

Oh, mighty mother-love, and mighty ooft" |fap 
sciousness of might ! 

She forbore to ask a promise, to entreit 
or plead. But in the silence laade full con- 
quest of her husband's wilL 

He pressed her once more to his breail^ 
and kissed her tenderly, uid said^ •«— 

" You are his mother, Lucy. I can hati 
but one heart with yourself jn this as in all 
else on earth. Do aa you think best, ioTe^ 
and the good Lord comfort us." 



t$ 



CHAPTER Yin. 

' Ned meanwhile was up upon the moor- 
land. Waking from fev^sh and brokei 
sleep to heaviness of heart, the thought d 
the fresh wilderness had beckoned him g9^ 
Mindful of his mother's possible anxiety, 1^ 
had taken with him his fishing-rod and bai|,. 
ket, that their absence might account tm 
his. It was so early, and he went ao faaUfi' 
that the whin bushes had not yet cai^hts 
single gilding beam when he had reached 
the higher levels. 

" Ex oriente lux," he said, as Uie bright 
sun-rim came up on the horizon. "After 
sunset one looks eastward for anoljier sun- 
rise. So must I." 

Then his heart smote him to think that 
facing eastwards he had put his home be*- 
hind him. So he turned to look back on it ; 
but his treacherous eyes hot swerved and 
, 8txuck,*-ik»t u^^QfCL 'V3b!& Qi«Te% undfir which 
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B mother's head was pillowed ; hut upon 
.e pinnacles of Cransdale House. 
** A man shall leave his father and his 
lother, and shall — " No, hoy, no. Not 
ren if they reckoned thee a man. Art thou 
ot even yet awake from that dream of what 
ELnnot be ? 

A flush of anger heated him. Without 
Poking upon the house where he was bom, 
^e turned right round again, and walked 
^'ver the moor, scanning eagerly its blue- 
^Yown ridges. That is no longer one of 
^em on which his eye rests at last. Yon 
ong level line is surely not a line of strag- 
gling moorland bushes? Those are the 
fcree-tops of some long formal avenue,— the 
^eat avenue at Rookenham. 

He set his teeth, and looked about him. 
Amidst the big boulders, between which the 
dioorland stream came foaming, he spied a 
large, flat stone, so massive that he had 
touch ado to raise it at arms' length above 
his head. And yet he hurled it with such 
force against one of those smooth-pated 
boulders that it shivered into fragments, 
one of which struck and cut him on the re- 
bound. His excitement was too fierce to let 
him feel the cut. When blood began to 
trickle on his forehead he thought it water, 
splashed up in his face by the shivered stone. 
He went striding up-stream moodily, mak- 
ing savage cuts with his fishing-rod at tall 
thistles, or other lusty weeds. 

Was this the same lad that had borne 
himself so gently with Lady Cransdale and 
her daughter over-night P 

The very same. A young man's heart is 
fitful in its waywardness. And he was in a 
wilderness alone. He that is so may often 
encounter with a fiend. So on he went : 
the hot sun baking into clots the blood upon 
his angry forehead. He saw a trout bask- 
ing in a quiet basin, shut out from the 
brawling stream by two big stones. He 
hurled his rod, in wanton wrath, at it so 
violently, that as the creature turned its 
side it showed a murderous rent among the 
flashing scales. 

Butcherly done, not soldierly," Ned! tn 
outrage of the laws of sport,—- the mimic 
war! 

But his anger burnt fiercely ; and still he 
struck out savagely with the rod at every 
tall weed or flower as he went along. 

He that will not wrestle with the tempter 

OSLT 80ir, 3 



in the wilderness is driven of him. It was 
going ill with Edward until he encountered 
an angel and minister of grace in the strang- 
est and most unlikely form. 

He had reached a spot upon the course of 
the stream where the ground made an abrupt 
rise, above which the water was swollen by 
the inflow of two lesser bums, and so came 
tumbling in a miniature cataract over the 
fall. Beneath it rose, in front, a solitary 
shaft of stone, squared as if by human 
hands, and set up in mid-stream. It was 
known as the Pixie's pillar to the folk of the 
country side. To reach it required the 
nicest equilibrium; for the neighboring 
stones stood at a steeper dip, showing only 
thinnest edges, or tooth-like points above 
the water which eddied wildly round, or 
formed deep pools on either side. The cap- 
ital of this strange natural pillar was a plat- 
form some three feet square, at such a sharp 
incline that it required the sure foot of a 
goat to stand on it ; over all waved a little 
rowan ash rooted in the fissures of the stone. 
About its slender trunk a child had twined 
its left arm, and was grasping with the right 
hand at green berries on the outer boughs 
hung over the basin into which the tum- 
bling waters fell. Ned fairly sickened to 
see the sapling bend with the child's weight, 
and sway to and fro with its eager out- 
stretch. Its face was from him, and he did 
not dare to call, lest the rash little one, star- 
tled by the sudden cry, should lose its hold. 
Putting together two joints of his fishing 
rod, he advanced with its help as far along 
the chancy stepping-stones as he could make 
his footing good | there he waited till the 
child's face should turn his way. But the 
outmost bunch of berries seemed to have 
fascinated the urchin. Loosing the left hand 
from the trunk, he kept sliding it ever fur- 
ther along a projecting branch, edging his 
eager feet nearer and nearer to the brink of 
the steep stone. Hi&> fingertips just touched 
the dangling prize once, and then caught at 
it again, till the foothold slipped; and the 
right hand clutching the same branch with 
the left, the child hung tox a moment at 
arm's length over the pool. 

Ned dashed in. The water was low; so 
he found footing under the Pixie's pillar, 
and caught the urchin in his arms as it fell. 
It was an impish ccesbtnx^^ ^:Gki^\CL^^^\s^^- 
CUB facea at \^m va^i^ ^^X''^ ^"hj^ ^^^^oc^ssa. 
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(he bank. Then it burst into fits of hyster- 
ical laughter. 

'< What^s your name, little one/' he asked, 
when this at last subsided. 

A vacant stare was the only answer. 

" How do they call you boy, then P " 

The child opened its mouth wide, and 
gaped upon him. 

"Can't you speak, little boyP Whose 
child are you ? " 

"Mummy's." 

This was more hopeful ; but it soon ap- 
peared to bo the whole extent of information 
to be gained. No questioning, coaxing, 
wheedling, or threat, could discoyer mam- 
my's whereabout. The more trouble Ned 
took to extract an answer, the more reso- 
lute grew the urchin to give none ; indeed 
he soon ceased to listen to his questioner, or 
look at him, absorbed in the process of weav- 
ing rushes with the right hand between the 
outspread fingers of the left 

" Here's a pretty fix," thought Ned, as he 
threw himself also down upon the grass in 
the full blaze of the sunshine, to dry his 
clothes dripping from his dash into the pooU 
" Is the brat sulky or idiotic ? And what 
on earth am I to do with it, anyhow P " 

The moorland was wide and wild. He 
could not think of any village for miles 
whence the child might have come. He 
unslung his fishing basket, and threw it 
carelessly down between himself and his im- 
practicable charge. By and by he remem- 
bered the lower joints of his rod which he 
had thrown away to plunge into the water. 
He got up and went out upon the stepping- 
stones to look for it. The child, who had 
eyed him with stolen glances all along, 
pounced upon the basket the instant that 
his back was turned. It held a fly-book and 
a spare winch. The former was at once 
tossed aside ; the latter, new and bright, ex- 
cited curiosity and desire. The child be- 
gan to pull at the end of the coiled line ; 
crrr — ^whn* — went the winch. What a won- 
drous and delightful toy ! 

Having some hazy notion of ownership, 
and vague apprehension of the dangers of 
theft, he looked round for Ned, whose baok 
was turned and bent over the stream, out of 
which he was trying to fish the joints of his 
rod. The boy started up, hid the reel in his 
shirt breast, and scampered ofL 

When aW turned aguiu, he ftaw Hit nt^ 
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chin many hundred yards ahead, running m 
if for life. 

" Cutting home again, I suppose; but 
there's no knowing, I'd better follow tbs 
monkey." So he slung his basket, without 
missing the winch, and set off at a tiot in 
pursuit. 

They ran half a mile at least, the cbUd 
scudding on before wild and swift as a |b^ 
moorland hare. Presently, in a sudden fold |b^ 
of the ground, appeared a solitary human 
dwelling, into which it ran. 

It was a long, low cottage, built of 8ton^ 
work as rough as if the builders had piled 
up stones and boulders off the moor wiUiout 
attempt to sort, or face, or dress them. The 
thatch was a mass of ling and heather kept 
down by heavy stones. There was no up- 
per storj' ; the two rooms, with a sort rf 
bam or cow-shed, being on the ground floor. 
A plot of stunted cabbages, and of potatoes 
with weak haulms, were the only signs of 
cultivation. 

When Ned came up, the door of rude 
oakslabs, stood ajar. No voice answered |a| 
his knocking ; so he went in. 

The furniture of the kitchen, or keeping- 
room, was scanty, but very clean. It was, 
however, in complete disorder, asNif the way- 
ward undcrwitted child had been suffered 
to work his will upon it. There was a wide 
open chimney, and a big black iron cooking* 
pot hung over the white ashes of a dead fire. 
A small wooden Dutch clock hung in one 
corner ; but its pendulum was still, and its 
click hushed. On a dresser were the frag- 
ments of a loaf apparently broken by the 
child. A kitten, not given to bread-eating, 
was sniffing at them, mewing starveling 
mews. There was an air of desolation over 
all. 

" Holloa here ! Any one at home ? " cried 
Ned. Though he could not feci quite sure 
of it, he thought he heard a feeble answer 
to his hail. 

" Where are you, then P " he cried again j 
*' sing out a bit, if there's any one there ! " 

" Here, i' bedroom," the voice rejoined, 
a little louder, though very feeblo stiU. 

He pushed open the bedroom door. 
There was a poor teci^ bedstead without 
curtains, whoso couhterpane, though tossed 
and tumbled, was scrupulously clean. On 
the pillow lay the feverish head of a wornan^ 
with \aige d^k e^e%. In & corner stood a 
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smaller truckle-bed, still more disordered; 
and down beside it crouched the child, pull- 
ing the line again to hear the «* crrr — ^whrr" 
of the reel. 

" Thank God sum *un be coom at last ! " 
the woman said, as Ned went up to the bed- 
side and asked what ailed her. ** I thought 
I should a died afore any one 'ud coom 
anighst me: and then what 'ud coom o' 
Benjy?" 

" So that little fellow is yours, is he ? I 
couldn't make out from him who his 
* mammy ' was." 

"There, sir, I knows he aint ezackerly 
not as other folk's children ; but kind o' lost 
most times. But there aint no harm in my 
poor Benjy nohow, neither." 

" Well, I found him on the Pixie's pillar, 
(£ of which he tumbled, and I caught him ; 
and when he cut away, I ran after him, for 
fear be should get into mischief again." 

" God bless 'ee, sir ; he must a sent'e^, 
sure enough, to save poor Benjy's life, and, 
ttaybe, his mother's. I've a lain here three 
days wi' a sort o' chill. I wur out a hay 
makin' a Saturday and wur cotched in thic 
starm as coom on arternoon, ye mind." 

"What, were you out in that thunder- 
storm ? I can't remember such a downpour 
this long time." 

" 'Ees sure, sir ; an' it's a main step up 
here from Rookcnham; t'wur in the park 
we wur haying. I wur that wet and coold 
sfore I gotten our bit o' supper, and gotten 
Benjy to bed ; there, I wur fit to bite my 
tongue off wi' my teeth a chatterin'." 

** And then, I suppose, it turned to fever 
heat?" 

" Coom all over wi' flushes and bets, till I 
feeled liker a coal ; I wur sort o' wanderin' 
and light by night." 

*'Aud have none of the neighbors been 
aoar you?" 

"Naighbors! why, bless 'ee, sir, there 
aint none lives nigher nor the kipper at 
Bookenham-gate." 

*' What ! have you laid here without med- 
idne, or food, or drink, these three days ! 
Couldn't you send the child down to let 
some one know how ill you were ? ** 

*' That's where 'tis, sir; Benjy's quite 
s«asable-like by times, and 'ull run arrands 
as well as other children a'most ; leastways 
vhea he's a mind to 't. But fust he took 
on a cryia' to see mtaomy abed so long. 



Then he wur offended like as she 'udn't bile 
'un no 'taters ; then he tuk an' started on 
the moor, and left I all alone." 

" Is there any thing in the house that I 
cayi give you," said Ned, in great concern, 
" before I go down to Kookenham to fetch 
the doctor ? Whom I shall tell about you 
down there, who'll see to you and the child 
whilst you're so ill ? " 

" Well, if you could mak' me a drop b' 
tea now ; but it's troublin' you." 

"Oh, confound the trouble; but there's 
no fire, you know, and the water will take 
no end of time to boil ; and it's a good step 
down into Rookenham. I'll tell you what, 
I'll light a fire, and put the kettle on, and 
cut down after the doctor whilst it's boiling, 
eh?" 

" Well do 'ee now ; and God bless 'ee for 
being kind to a poor widdcr 'ooman." 

Assisted by Master Benjy, who bright- 
ened up at what he conceived to be prelim- 
inaries for boiling " taters," Ned soon had 
a blazing fire on the kitchen hearth. He 
was under some apprehension at leaving the 
idiot boy in charge, lest he should set fire 
to the cottage, and bring about a more hid- 
eous calamity for his sick mother. But she 
assured her new-found friend that Benjy 
might be trusted to tend the fire without 
danger to himself or her. 

"And when ye've warned the doctor, 
good genelman, do 'ee call in at Park coom- 
ing back, and tell Mrs. White, the house- 
keeper, how 'tis wi' I. She's been biggest 
o' friends to me and my Benjy ever since I 
wur left a widder." 

"Benjy," said Ned, as he went out, "do 
you know what peppermints are ? " 

" 'Ees, goodies," quoth he, licking his 
lips with unmistakable intelligence. 

" Well then, you mind the fire and take 
care of mammy, and don't run out upon the 
moor till I come back, you know, and I'll 
bring you some peppermints ; do you hear, 
Benjy?" 

" 'Ees, goodies," he repeated, and licked 
his lips i^in. 

So Ned went hurrying down towards 
Rookenham, forgetful of his own troubles, 
having gained a precious respite in his con- 
flict with the fiercer spirit that had urged 
him on before this unexpected visit to the 
fatherless and widow in their afiliction. 
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reaching the village close by one of the 
Park lodges. He promised to go up at 
once to the sick woman ; but would drive 
Ned up the Park avenue, to convey her 
message to the friendly housekeeper. Mrs. 
White, a motherly kind of woman, was much 
concerned at hearing of Eizpah Cottle's 
trouble. She would go to her at once ; but 
must put up a little parcel of comforts whilst 
the Shetland ponies were being liamessed. 
She would give Mr. Locksley a lift over the 
moor on his way back. My lord's little 
study was the only room where the things 
were uncovered, as no one was at Rooken- 
ham just now ; perhaps Mr. Locksley would 
step in there and sit down. 

He sat down at a writing-table in the 
centre of the room, and looked round. It 
was plainly furnished, and but for the blue 
books and official papers, presented the ap- 
pearance of a studious man's sitting-room 
in college. By the fireside was an arm- 
chair, whose shape and cover seemed to 
announce that it had strayed from a lady's 
boudoir ; and on the mantel-piece, between 
two very common spill-holders, was an ex- 
quisite vase of old Dresden. Both were 
cherished souvenirs of Lord Royston's 
mother. That never came into Ned's mind ; 
which fastening at once upon their presence, 
and perceiving their incongruity with all 
else in the study« looked forward for an 
explanation, instead of backward; setting 
down to anticipation what was indeed a ret- 
rospect. Hot and bitter came back the 
flush of jealousy. 

« What ? Is he so sure of her P Shall 
she sit there, and snip his red tape for him, 
as he dockets his papers and fingers his 
blue books ? " 

He went striding up and down the room, 
his fingers twitching nervously with the play 
of an impulse, which almost mastered him, 
spite of his shame, to seize the Dresden 
vase and dash it into splinters, as he had 
done by the big stone on the moor. 

** He counts already on seeing her dainty 
fingers coax the flowers into perfect group- 
ing of form and color. I've half a mind to. 
^mash the — ^" 

<< Please Master Ned, the ponies is to, 
And I've put up Eizpah's parcel. We'd 
better be going before it's any later. But 
bless me, what have I been thinking about ? 



at times. You've come over all the wai 
from Cransdale, this forenoon, and 111 
bound to say you've never had a morsel of 
lunch. I beg a thousand pardons ; you shall 
have a tray in five minutes." 

" Not a bit — ^not a morsel ! " cried Ned, 
with savage emphasis. 

** Oh, deary, deary me ! I beg your 
pardon humbly. It's more than my lord 
would easily forgive me, being so unhovpi- 
table; it's not Rookenham ways, by no 
means," quoth Mrs. White, much distressed. 

" We can't have nothing hot in so short 
a time. Master Ned-^that is, Mr. Locksley; 
but' if a cold fowl with a cut of ham and a 
grouse-pie, and — " 

" Not a single morsel — ^I mean no thank 
you — I really beg your pardon. I am very 
sorry — ^that is, I didn't mean — in *fact, I 
don't feel hungry. Thank you very kindly 
all the same, Mrs. White ; but, as you said, 
it's late, and a long drive over the moor," 
stuttered out Ned. In his wrath he would 
have neither bite n&r sup under his rival's 
roof, nor out of his rival's larder ; yet he 
was in terrible and ridiculous confusion at 
having let that wrath huist out upon hos- 
pitable Mrs. White. He seized up his hat 
and hurried out, in spite of her entreaties. 
In the passage they met the still-room maid, 
whom she, with ready presence of mind, 
despatched for a bag of biscuits ; but before 
even that dry fare could be provided, Ned 
had bustled the discomfited housekeeper 
into the pony-chaise, and with an unjustifi- 
able cut at either Shetlander, had set them 
galloping down the avenue towards the 
lodge. 

There was a trifle of asthma about the 
good stout lady sometimes no less than a 
touch of those ** rheumatics " at which she 
had glanced in her apologies. So the Long 
Avenue was passed, and the stretch of high- 
road beyond the lodge ; and it was the ponies' 
turn to be shortish of breath, tugging up 
the hill-side, before she had recovered hers 
sufficiently to enter upon conversation. Ned 
had been silently grinding his teeth, partly 
to confine his fury— partly, perhaps, to curb 
involuntary remonstrances of certain in- 
ward feelings against his sentimental refusal 
to satisfy their imperious and legitimate 
cravings. 

''I'm so sorry my lord wasn't down at 
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I do believe the rheumatics afiect my head\12U>oVen\:ia.m, !^!&x. \a<2)&3^^^— ^^usler Ned I 
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was a-going to say. Then this sad business, 
maybe, wouldn't have happened." 

*' How could Lord Koyston have kept 
poor Rizpah-^that's her name I think you 
said-^from getting a sun-stroke P ** 

''La, Master Ned. I beg pardon, Mr. 
Locksley. I wasn't a thinking of that poor 
creature, but of your going without your 
lunch now." 

" Not another word about it, pray, Mrs. 
White. It's my own doing. No one who 
knows your heartiness could doubt it." 
t "Ah, Master Ned, — ^it mil come more 
natural than Mr. Locksley— I mind the time 
when you'd have made something like a 
luncheon. Mussy on me! how fast time 
goes. It seems like yesterday, yet it's some 
years now, since I seen you three come 
tearing down the hillside and up the avenue 
, a horseback ; you, and the young earl, and 
Lady Constance, with her beautiful hair all 
fleering in the wind ahead of both of you. 
How she did gallop, to be sure ! It's often 
made my blood run cold to see such a lovely 
child as she was running wild with you boys ! 
I don't know when you've all three been 
over at Rookenham. Last time she came 
here you wasn't with her, not the earl nor 
you. She came with Lady Cransdale and 
my lord in the barouche." 

Ned ground his teeth the harder; but 
Mrs. White, who rather liked to have the 
conversation to herself, went on,-^ 

" She's altered very much, is Lady Con- 
stance, more grandlike and stately to look 
at; but just as beautiful as ever, I think; 
and quite as kind-spoken. She took one 
hand of mine in both of hers, she did, and 
says she — * You dear old Mrs. White, it's an 
age since I set eyes on you.' I'll tell you 
what it is. Master Ned, now," persisted the 
good housekeeper, edging nearer to the 
luckless driver and sinking her voice to a 
confidential whisper, "you should just a 
seen 'em standing side by side, my lord and 
Lady Constance, and you'd a thought as I 
did, ' Well, there wouldn't be such another 
couple to be found in England, if so be,, as 
ever they were to be a couple,' as I'm sure I 
wish they might." 

" Too steep for the ponies," was all Ned's 
answer, jumping down from his seat beside 
her as if she scorched him. 

When the tug up-hill was over, he jumped 
in again^ and he^aa at once, determiiAed not 
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to let Mrs. White select the topic of conver- 
sation, — 

" Who's this Rizpah Cottle, Mrs. White P 
What on earth brought her up there on the 
moor P " 

" Well, she's a poor lone widow. Master 
Ned, and it's her Benjy brought her up upon 
the moor." 

" Lone widow, sure enough ; but she must 
have an extra turn for loneliness, spite of 
having Benjy to keep her company, if she 
lives up there of her own accord." 

" Ah, Master Ned, you don't know what 
a mother's heart is ! How should you P " 

« Don't I, Mrs. White P You forget what 
a mother of my own I have." 

" Not I, neither. I known her afore you 
were thought of, as they say. I lived house- 
keeper at her grandfather, the archdeacon's, 
years afore he got me my present place, in 
old Lord Kookenham's time. She were a 
sweet young lady, were Miss Lucy, so gentle 
and loving-like ; there was the makins of a 
mother in her long before she had ever a 
child." 

" Well, but what has Bizpah's motherly 
heart to do with living up all alone upon the 
moor with Benjy P I should have thought 
it safer for the child to have been down with 
other little 'uns at Rookenham. Is he mis- 
chievous ? Would he bite 'em P " 

" Lor, Master Ned, how can you P No, 
poor little fellow ; he's mischievous by times, 
but not spiteful that ever I hear tell. I'd 
better begin at the beginning, perhaps, and 
then you'll understand all about it." 

" All right, Mrs. White, fire away then." 

" You know the quarries at Garlige, the 
other side of Rookenham village P " 

" To be sure I do." 

"Ralph Cottle — ^that was Rizpah's hus- 
band—was one of the quarrymen. Fine 
men they are mostly ; but given to drink, 
which I never heard say as Ralph was, 
neither. Master Ned. But he was very care- 
less and masterful about keeping in harm's 
way, as them quarrymen always have been, 
that I can mind." 

" Careless about the powder-bags, eh P " 
threw in Ned considerately, for the conflict 
between the short wind of the asthmatic pa- 
tient and the long wind of the story-teller, 
seemed to demand the occasional interven- 
tion of the listener. " I ^\r^^ci^^ \:ka ^\£ai^ 
to grief m\AaB\Mi^,c^'ait^\xi^wii^^ci^^^ 
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" Just SO, Master Ned, dear, just so. He 
was a walking unconcerned-like, with both 
bands in bis pockets, when he should have 
been running ; which, indeed, it was said at 
the coroner's inquest, he ought to have been 
out of harm's way two minutes afore the 
blast came at all — when off it goes, like 
any thing, and a sharp piece cut like a skull- 
cap right off his head, poor fellow, and scat- 
tered his brains, as it was awful to see, 
though they did tie it up with a handker- 
chief afore they carried the corpse right in 
to poor Rizpah, that was expecting him 
home to dinner, poor thing, a sitting by the 
fire, to watch a bit of fresh pork she had 
roasting, as she's told me scores of times 
since." 

" What a ghastly sight for the poor wo- 
man ! I wonder it did not turn her brain to 
look on it." 

'< No, she never gave so much as a screech 
they say ; but sat stony-like, and said, quite 
quiet and composed : * Please lay 'un out 
on the bed, poor fellow ! ' * But there, Mrs. 
White,' — she've a told me scores o' times — 
* I feelcd jist so as if my heart had given 
two turns wrong, and then bid still, you 
know.' Her baby was born not six weeks 
after, and though her brain wasn't turned, 
his was ; for that was her Benjy. I've heard 
tell that she wanted to call him * Benoni, the 
son of sorrow,' when he was christened, like 
Rachel a-dying; but our rector down at 
Rookenham persuaded her to alter it, like 
Jacob, you know, sir." 

*^ Was the child an idiot from its birth, 
then ? " 

" I thought so myself, so soon as ever I 
set eyes on it ; not as I said so to Rizpah, 
poor thing, for 'twas plain to see she didn't 
think so for a long time." 

** Poor creature ! I dare say she found it 
hard to fiice the fact." 

** Hard ! Bless you, it was heartless to 
see her watch for any sign of sense like in 
her baby. I have seen her sit with it upon 
her knees and nurse it, and sing, and talk 
to it, and look, look, look, into its restless 
eyes as if to fix the sense into them." 
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"Well, but Mrs. White, all this don't tdl 
me what brought her and her Benjy up hen 
upon the moor." 

« Don't it though ? Wait a bit, sir, aad 
you'll find it does. She gave her life up to 
Benjy from the first. How she ever managed 
it, I've never rightly understood. Many 
were kind to her ; but Rizpah had a prood 
spirit of her own, and never would beg while 
she could work. Work ! I believe ye. 
She's done wonders to find time for woik 
and to wait upon her child as well. She 
never neglected him for one half-hour, 
seemingly ; and yet she'd earn enough to 
keep herself and him." 

" But living up upon the moorland, so £u 
off, must have increased her difficulties ten- 
fold. They didn't live here in the father'a 
time, did they ? " 

" No, Master Ned ; no more they didat 
in the first years of little Benjy 's life. It 
was along of a foreign doctor, that came 
once to my lord's, that Rizpah left the vil- 
lage and took the cottage here." 

" A foreign doctor ? " 

" Yes. He was a Swish, I think, least- 
ways a German sort of gentleman with spec- 
tacles, as smelt of smoke. And he saw 
Benjy ; and told his mother that pure air up 
on hill-tops, was likeliest for such as that 
poor child to thrive in. He said there was 
a plenty such where he lived, and they pat 
them up in hospitals a-top of mountains. 
Christians, I think, he called- 'em ; though 
it's poor sort of Christians such as Benjyi 
like to make — not but what some persou 
do call them Innocents" 

" Oh, cretins ! Yes, I see the whole thing 
now. I've heard of those mountain hosja- 
tala. So Rizpah came up into the wild, to 
give to her idiot boy the best chance of 
thriving ? Brave heart, indeed ! " 

" Only a* mother's. Master Ned ! " said 
Mrs. White. 

" Only a mother's ! " Ned kept repeating 
the words to himself aloud, long after he 
had parted at the cottage-door from Mrs. 
White. 
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CHAPTER EC 

The dinner dressing-bell was ringing, as 
Ned reached the Lodge, and he was glad 
enough to go straight to his own room with- 
out encountering either father or mother. 
Few lads spent less time at a looking-glass 
in general; but, on this occasion, few fair 
ladies would have spent more than he. In 
fact, the stone-splinter had left its mark 
upon his broad forehead pretty plainly ; and 
he had much ado to master the unwonted 
task of coaxing one lock of his brown hair to 
hide it. When at last he came down-stairs, 
he was glad to find a fourth person in the 
drawing-room, with Mr. and Mrs. Locksley. 
That would stave awkward questionings off 
a little. 

«* No fish, Ned," said his father, " I sup- 
pose?" 

" Not a fin." 

" Who left her without a kiss this morn- 
ing P" said his mother, as he bent to her 
cheek over the back of her arm-chair. 

The fourth person was a man of business 
come to confer with Locksley upon some 
matter concerning my lord's estate. He was 
a well-informed and chatty man, whose con- 
versation made the dinner unconstrained and 
tolerable. Once only, Ned felt his mother's 
look seeking what lay beneath the lock upon 
his forehead. She lifted it with her soft fin- 
gers- as she passed him on her way out of 
the room, but dropped it without a word. 
" Only a mother's heart ! " thought Ned, 
" only a mother's heart ! " whilst the man of 
business was endeavoring to enlighten his 
father on the nature and value of railway 
scrip, a new and not over important item 
yet in the catalogue of marketable ** secu- 
rities." Clouds had come up at sunset, in 
spite of the past brilliancy of the day; so it 
was darker than might have been expected 
for the time of year. 

" Any more claret, Mr. Itobins ? " 

" No, thank you." 

^ And you must leave to-morrow morn- 
ing?" 

" Early, to meet the mail." 

*' Then I'm afraid we must shut ourselves 
up in the study, spite of the pleasant cool- 
ness in the air after all this heat. It's an in- 
tricate business, that Colnbrook mortgage, 
and will take us some time to look well 
through." 
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" Entirely at your service, my dear sir." 
" Ned, tell 3'our mother to send us a cup 
of tea down-stairs later. I don't think she'll 
see us in the drawing-room again to-night." 
He found her lying on a sofa, in an arched 
recess, by a window, the light from which 
went past, leaving her in half gloom. He 
was glad of that shadowy darkness ; he sat 
down in it, close beside her on the floor, and 
would have taken her hand in his. LMt she 
laid both hers gently upon his head, and 
drew it down to her own breast. Then she 
lifted the concealing lock again, and said, al- 
most in a whisper, — 
" I fear the wound is deep, Ned." 
" What ! that scratch, mother ? " 
** No, Ned ! not that wound ; but the 
other ! " 
" What other ? " 

He disengaged himself from her hold on 
him, turned, faced her, and was sorry now 
for the deep twilight which lay upon her 
countenance, dimming the lights and lines 
whence he might have read an answer. 

Both were silent. But, through the shad- 
ows, the soft light, streaming full of tender- 
ness, grew luminous between her own eyes 
and her boy's. At last he saw, and saw that 
she saw. So he let his head sink, till it 
rested on her breast again, and said, — 
" Yes, mother, very deep, indeed." 
His ear lay so close that it heard the 
quick throb quickening, and the words once 
more came thrilling him, ** Only a mother's 
heart ! " 

How could he think of wringing it by leav- 
ing her ? He would carry out her hopes, as 
truly as his own regrets, for burial, to that 
far East, towards which his face was set ? 
By what right would he do so ? 

" Did you guess it, then, dear mother ? " 
" No, Ned. Fool that I was; how can I 
forgive myself? " 

He was startled by a bitterness so little 
like her usual gentle mood. He put his 
hand upon her heart as he withdrew his 
head again, and felt the bound. 

"Are you angry, then, with me for this ? " 
" No, my poor boy, my darling ; not with 
you. Angry with you, indeed ! " 
" With whom, then, dearest ? Not with 

Lucy was half indignant at his eagerness 
to absolve, nay to battle C<(vt Wx^^^^ \>s&s^^ 
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filched his heart from himself and from his 
mother. But, half ashamed at her own in- 
dignation, she said nothing. 

" Who told you, then P " 

« Her mother." 

" Was she angry "with me P " 

" She said not ; only sorry." 

" Well that was kind of her." 

'' Ah, hut it hurt me more ! I never knew 
till now the cruelty of pity." 

Then, again, hoth were for some time si- 
lent. 

How came the cut upon your forehead P " 
From a splinter of a stone I smashed." 
Then you were angry; that's an old 
angry trick of yours. Angry with her, or 
with her mother, Ned P " 

« With neither." 

"With yourself?" 

" I shotUd have heen." 

"But were not. Tell me, then, with 
whom." 

" I was high up on the moor, and could 
overlook the tree-tops at Hookenham." 

" O fool, and hlind ! " she cried, starting 
up. " Not you, Ned, no my darling, not 
you ; but your mother, here. I never thought 
of Royston for her, no more than of you, 
my poor boy. Are you sure of it ? " 

" Almost. And I think Koyston is." 

Then he told her ; for, somehow, he could 
keep nothing back just then, how near the 
Dresden vase on Lord Hoyston's mantel- 
piece had been to sharing the fate of the 
splintered stone. He told her also of Mrs. 
White's chattering surmises, and of the way 
in which her random words had stung him 
to the quick. 

Lucy's purpose had not faltered during 
all the long hours of that day, which had 
seemed weeks to her, waiting for this heart- 
to-heart talk with her son. Had it done so, 
his last words would at once have steadied 
it. 

" He must go," she thought, " since it is 
plain that Lady Constance will not. If 
Hookenham is to be her home for life, it is 
as if she were fixed life-long here at Crans- 
dale. To be pricked to death with pin points 
is exquisite ignominy no less than exquisite 
pain. Severance may bring sadness ; but 
continual contact, such as theirs would be, 
can only breed fretfulness or savagery. My 
Ned shall go, were pangs of parting to kill 
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Little wonder that the lad felt more 
more as if the subtle, sympathetic stream 
between her eyes and his were searching out 
the very deep of the spirit within him 
Part from her I It seemed as if the power 
to will — could he still wish it — were being 
drawn from out of him, by that strange 
magnetism of a mother's victorious love. 

" But what took you, my dear boy, to 
Hookenham P I should have thought it tlie 
last place where you would have gone to- 
day." 

Then came the story of the idiot child and 
his sick mother. 

" Poor woman I only think how she must 
have increased the hardship of the struggle 
for a livelihood by living miles off from her 
work up there. What a magnificent self- 
sacrifice ! " 

Oh, what luxury to hear him say so ! To 
hear him marvel ai^d admire at what she 
had it in her own heart to outdo. It sent a 
thrill through her, almost too delicious to 
be lawful. Stay ! was that so, or was it 
not P Could self-indulgence be blameworthy 
rising, unsought, out of self-sacrifice P 

" Yes, Ned ! But she did it to keep her 
boy." 

"To keep her boy," thought Edward; 
"so that is full explanation is it, and 
dwindles down the marvel in a mother's 
eyes ? To keep her boy ? That then is full 
satisfaction for a self-devoted mother's heart 
— * Only a mother's heart ! ' Ah, yes, I see. 
* Only a mother's heart ! ' very true ! " 

Again there was a long spell of silence. 
Edward looked out at the open window, 
wher3 a thinning space upon the cloudy sky- 
field showed that the moon's forceful gentle- 
ness was melting the heat mists away. But 
he still felt his mother's look stream on him, 
and knew that her eyes did not go wander- 
ing forth into the summer night. 

He was now sitting on the lower end of 
the sofa and she near the head of it. Pres- 
ently she drew nearer him, and, laying her 
hand upon his shoulder, said,— ^ 

" When do you go, Ned ? " 

" Go, dearest ; go where ? " 

" To India." 

" O mother, mother ! " He put his arms 
about her so manful tenderly. " I was self- 
ish, ungrateful, cowardly. I will stay here." 

This also was delicious, with deliciousness 
pure beyond %u.*&^moiu ^\v& ^^\x&^d to drink 
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t in and savor it. They had not stolen aU 
lis love from her ! 

** My Ned, I cried this morning in my 
first pain. My Ned, yes, mine, for he will 
Btay with me." 

And he was hers. Yet, — ah, she was 
spared knowledge of the cruel yet ! — ^yet, as 
sbe put her mother lips upon the spot where 
Constance's had heen upon his forehead, 
there was a shiver in his heart, as if the 
newly huried love had stirred within its liv- 
ing grave, because the seal on it was touched. 

" You stay here, Ned ? Have you counted 
the cost ? " 

His was a very truthful soul ; a few mo- 
ments, therefore, passed before his answer- 
ing,— 

'* Summed it up in the rough; but hardly 

looked at items." 

" And you are ready to pay P " 

" Cost what cost will." 

The moon's disk by this time was clear of 
mists. A silver beam came slanting into 
the arched recess. Her son could see by 
the moonlight, as her husband had seen by 
the glare of day, that a mystic smile was 
making some sweet glory upon her face; 
but he was no better able than his father to 
spell its full meaning out. 

She turned away from him on a sudden, 
passing her hands between the sofa and the 
angle of the wall. A cHnk as of brass rings 
and bn^es, struck his ear ; and a gleam, 
as of b*u !!^^led metal, flashed on his eye 
when K'i u: d again. 

^* >Se ' -i I I cannot give you your 
pr vid i Jve ; but I can give you this in- 

«toav* v-i not the * Sword Song ' call it 

>':de'?" 

^ ;, IS it, mother, dear ? " 
Lii words were idle ; for, as if a mag- 
.<jw his fingers, they had at once an 
i ;^^ lip upon the hilt. 

** \ou. know it well enough, Ned. Your 
fc'i udfather's old sword." 

lyne hand was upon the hilt, the other on 

ihc scabbard. He drew it— scarce an inch 

or two, thrust the steel down quick into the 

sheath again and held it back towards her. 

^' ** Do not tempt me, dearest. I said * cost 

what cost will.' " 

." God bless you for your will to make the 
costly sacrifice, my son. May he accept it ! 
— ^in such sort as we do— your father and I 
— ^taking the will for the deed j for we are 
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well resolved to take no more from you. I 
will not call your wound a mere boy's fancy, 
Ned. A sorrow piercing your heart wounds 
my own toa deep for that. But young flesh 
and young spirit are akin, when both are 
pure and healthy as I joy to believe yours, 
my darling. Their wounds heal firm and 
clean when nothing frets and gangrenes. 
This home would be a sickly hospital for 
you. Here you would have a thousand 
petty throes to regain your heart's mastery ; 
and you might fritter away in them a thou- 
sand times the strength which would give 
it you, wrestling elsewhere." 

She had fixed her eyes again upon him, 
and the love-stream flowed from them ; but 
not now as before. They were sitting upon 
.the sofa, not side by side now, but almost 
face to face. Ned had both hands upon the 
hilt of the sword, which had its point upon 
the floor. His head was propped on them, 
and he was looking at his mother as if he 
would try to read her inmost thought. But 
living books can scarce be read save when 
their life is passive, or when its energy is 
not directed full on the would-be reader. 
And there was a might kindled in those soft 
eyes of his mother which forbade the at- 
tempt to sit and merely read their meaning. 
His heart and mind seemed fairly subdued 
to hers. 

** Something strange has waked up in me, 
dear boy. A pride ybr you of which my old 
pride in you had not made me yet aware. You 
know that I am sorry — oh, how sorry, how 
sorry ! — for you, Ned, and for me. Yet, I 
am glad. This quiet nest-life here, green 
summer life, snug winter life — ^it is no life 
for you, your pulse beats too quick for it." 

She stretched out her hand, whose soft 
fingers felt along his wrist for the veined 
passage where she might time his young 
blood's bounding. 

" How could I think — ^it must have been 
wishing, not thinking, all along — that it 
would flow so gently dull as ours ! I don't 
say now that I would have chosen a soldier's 
calling for you. But I would have you live 
a strong life ; and since you have chosen, be 
it so— -a strong soldier's." 

Then she drew near him, and passed her 

arm round his waist ; and because she felt 

certain now that in herself and in her boy 

there was a strength that would not ^^^k»Qk 

I not gtON? fiO^^ ^^ ^«^ \aA\!kB^^ wsk^'fti^nisssst 
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upon her shoulder, and they sat silent and , and she could not rest for thinking of tk 1^ ^ 



still. When her lips once more touched that 
same spot on his forehead no pang quivered 
within. Presently they heard the father's 
footsteps on the stairs, and the parting 
" good-night " of his business-guest. Then 
Locksley came in, and Lucy rose up with 
her boy and went across the room to meet 
bim. She took one of his hands and laid it 
upon the hilt of the weapon, which Ned yet 
held in one of his, and said, — 

" Robert, you give your own son— do you 
not — your gallant father's sword ? He wants 
to carry one, and I have told him that we 
wish it too." 

•* Take it, Ned, as your mother says," was 
all his answer. The film had come again 
across the summer moon, so the son saw not 
the salt beads which rolled over and out of 
his father's eyes. 

CHAPTER X. 

"What's up at the Locksleys', I won- 
der," quoth his lordship, sauntering into 
the room where his mother and Lady Con- 
stance were, his hairy doggie close upon his 
heels ; " Ned and his father drove over be- 
fore breakfast to meet the London mail ; and 
there's something queer about Mrs. Locks- 
ley's eyes." 

A quick look passed between mother and 
daughter ; but they were saved any need of 
speaking by the entrance of a servant with 
the |>ost-bag. 

"One for me," said Philip, opening it 
** Scotch post-mark ; that's from Macphail, 

I bet, to know whether Skye came safe. | brave, as well as tender, si 
Beg, Skye, beg j here's news from your ken- ! speak at once. And when tlv.^ 
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blight which must have fallen upon Lucy*! 

joy- Iki 

She wondered whether in her heart ber 1 1^ 

old friend had begun to hate her. Next to 
her own mother, there was no woman whom l^^ 
she loved so well. At her knee, as at a 8e^ ■• 
ond mother's she had grown to womanhood. 1^ 
Countless memories, countless endearments, 
a thousand trifles, which make a girl's life 
sweet, bound her to Mrs. Locksley. And 
she felt, with unerring instinct, that Ned's 
love for herself had cost that dear friend her 
son. 

On her heart's knees she longed to crave 
for pardon — but for what? For being 
lovely? For being lovable? At least for 
having seemed to be such in an almost 
brother's eyes P The very thought of hav- 
ing such self-consciousness made blushes 
burn under her satin skin. 

Wherein had she wronged Edward? Not 
the stiictest search of self could herein con- 
vict her of a single willing fault. 

Wherein had she wronged Lucy! That 
were as hard to say. Wronged was not just 
the word. But if Lucy's son had missed his 
footing on some towering cliff, and fallen, 
because Constance, clad in white, had neared 
him, all unknowingly, and he had taken her 
for some sad ghost — what then? Would 
she feel shriven of her guiltless guilt until 
his mother's very lips had spoken absolu- 
tion ?— No ! 

Therefore she must speaV^^Mrs 
ley face to face. And because , v ' 
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face to face, either did s^em gi. 
other. Ghostly, not ghostlike, 



nel ! One for my lady. Royston's fist ap- 
parently." And he gave it to his mother. 

" The next is a whopper !—ofiicial, as I'm ' broad daylight; and each stood i 
alive ! It must be my commission ; and I'm the other in real shape and true pi 
a grenadier for good !— Hooray ! " ; but the ghostly element, the spL 

Suddenly that " something queer " of his was in either, seemed to have unusu 
easy slangcame into his own mother's eyes tery over the outward frame and exp 
as well. No such need hers as Lucy's, to 
steel her heart against pangs of utter sev- 
erance ; still the boy was gone one step fur- 
ther from her side. She drew him to her, 
almost unconsciously, and with nervous fin- 
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of them both. 

They spoke and spoke plain to onr 
other— neither uttering a word. 

Lucy was sitting where Lady Cransd ;■ 
had found her sitting the day before. Ih 
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gers would help him to break seals and tear same bit of muslin- work in her hands j ba 

envelopes. But Lady Constance left the | both hands idle in her lap. She sat upright, 

room, and presently the house. I and looked straight out — not on the green 

She had seen the light quenched in her lawn, not at the feathery cedars, not over 

mother's looks aa it kindled up in Philip's, tike bto\«TX moot^uot u^ Vi the summer sky j 
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but miles and miles off by the thousand, 
into the far East and into the coming years, 
looking at what should befall her boy. 

Lady Constance came straight to the open 
'window, and stood opposite her ; and yet, 
for a long time, did not intercept her strain- 
ing sight ; and seemed at last to shape her- 
self and grow distinct upon its field, gradu- 
^ly, as when a spy-glass is shortened till 
the focus is come true. And as Lucy felt 
fully conscious of her presence by degrees, 
80 she felt conscious of a pleading power of 
rebuke in Constance's lovely violet eyes, as 
they looked on her. Constance knew noth- 
ing of that ; but Lucy felt it in her inmost 
souL 

How dared she call her, last night, " his 
proud lady-love." Such heart-entreaty, such 
strong humility, such noble pitifulness, 
withal such consciousness of right, as now 
confronted her, what could these have to do 
with vulgar pride ! " Unjust ! " said the 
spirit within. 

Love-light is complex; and though the 
glories of the passsionate ray were wanting, 
yet Lucy saw that beautiful countenance- 
as she had never seen before— in some rays 
of the light in all of which her son had seen 
its loveliness. 

She shook her head, and said in a low 
voice, yet loud enough to fall on the girPs 
ear, " No wonder ! " 

As if the spell which had kept her across 
the threshold, were broken, Lady Constance 
came in, knelt down by Lucy's side, took 
her unresisting hands and kissed them, and 
murmured, — 

** Forgive me for breaking in upon your 
sorrow, Mrs. Locksley ; but I could not keep 
away." 

" Then, you know why he is gone P " 
She hid her face in Lucy's lap, and said,— 
" I fear, because of me." 
"And tell me, Lady Constance, do you 
know where he is going ? " 

Something harsh vibrated in her voice, 
whereat Constance, though still kneeling, 
looked up as if to meet a challenge. Firm, 
in perfect gentleness, she looked her friend 
again in the face, and answered deliberately, 
though without hesitation, — 

" I think so ; but am not quite sure." 
Great deeps had been broken up in that 
mother's troubled soul, and strange light- 
juDgs were still playii^ over their turmoil. 



Constance caught one flash of them ; but did 
not shrink from nor resent its glare. 

Yes ! It was hard hearing, that she who 
would have none of his love should yet have 
known his life-secrets before herself, who 
loved him more than life. But, after all, 
the storm was even now retreating ; and 
though the flash were seen, no roll of angry 
thunder came. 

"Dear Mrs. Locksley," said Lady Con- 
stance, rising and taking seat beside her, " I 
will hide nothing from you of what I know. 
It is only now, this moment, under your 
troubled glance, that I remember how words 
of mine may have influenced your son in any 
wish to leave you ; if, indeed, as I gathered 
from what he told my mother the other day, 
he thinks of leaving you for India." 

It was some sort of consolation to gather 
hence that the jealous surmise was not wholly 
true ; that her boy's secret wish had not been 
long beforehand delivered into other keep- 
ing than her own. 

" He is gone to town with his father to 
seek an appointment in the Indian Army '^ 
but he is gone. Lady Constance," she spoke 
with tremulous eagerness, ** at my own ear- 
nest entreaty and request." 

" Thank God for that at least," said Con- 
stance. 

Why so ? " 

Because — ^because — perhaps I am self- 
ish; but I should have found this sorrow 
much more hard to bear, had dearest Ned's 
sad heart turned to rebellion against you, — 
against a mother so loving, and I will an- 
swer for it too, so dearly loved." 

" Why did you call that * selfish, per- 
haps ' ? " 

** Because in presence of your grief, and 
his, I had no sort of right to be thinking 
whether what sorrow I might have to bear 
were less or greater." 

" That is very nobly said." 
" Is it P I did not know, but spoke the 
simple truth." 
** Then you are sorry, indeed P " 
She had no need to speak in answer to 
the question. Lucy saw that, but p^- 
sisted, — 
" For whom are you sorry ? For me P " 
Constance raised her friend's hands to 
her lips, and kissed them, so tenderly. 
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** Look at me full once more, Lady Con- 
stance. Are you torry,— ever so little, — 
sorry with ever so faint a shade of sorrow — 
for yourself? " 

Her breath seemed cut off as she wrung 
the beautiful girPs hands in the agony of 
that inquiring, beseeching, almost despair- 
ing moment. It was like the failure of a 
dying person's grasp, to feel her fingers fall 
irwuy, as she turned back her head from the 
truth- telling eyes of Constance. 

" Ah, well I But you did say you were 
sorry for him, too. Have you none of that 
for him to which pity is kin P Do you not 
love him a little ? " 

**No, dear Mrs. Locksley, not a little. 
Because I do love him, as I told him, so 
very much. He is my brother, and must 
ever be so." 

" Then you do not " — she hesitated, and 
her eye dropped before her younger's, and 
she felt a flush of shame at asking an un- 
worthy question ; but, there, it spoke as it 
had spoken in her heart : and it was better 
to let it cross her lips and kill itself with its 
own sound, perhaps. ** You do not despise 
him P " 

*'I should despise myself if I could do 
80. There must be something tenderer in 
ties of blood than of the earliest and closest 
intimacy. So, of my two brothers, there is 
a sense in which I love Philip best ; but I 
never was blind to the nobler loveworthi- 
ness of Ned." 

Sweet pain to hear her say so. Sweetness 
in the true verdict ; pain, in the passionless 
calm of the true judge. 

" What were those words of yours, then, 
which may have influenced his longing for 
this Indian soldiership ? " 

" Indeed, indeed, I never thought of in- 
fluencing him ; but we have often talked of 
India, and of that great Eastern Empire, 
and I spoke as I think of it." 

** And how may that be P " 

^* As a grand field for a great-hearted 
Englishman." 

" So you have sent him to reap there with 
a sword ! " 

" I never meant it so : never dreamt of 
doing it. But if I have done it, I will not 
say that my sorrow for him, — ^for him, mind 
you, dear Mrs. Locksley,-»is on that ac- 
count." 

Why not F 
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<* Because great fields want reapers of 
great heart, and Ned is one." 

** Thank you ! How well you know him! 
Oh, could you but have loved him as he 
loves you. Well, well ! Forgive me ! That 
could not be. No! could not. I understand 
now. Lady Constance, dear : it could not" 

She was conscious of the stir within of 
yet one other question, which she had no 
right to put. But the wrong of putting 
would be too wrongful. She would not let 
it look out at her eyes, much less take frame 
upon the threshold of her lips. She was a 
woman even before a mother, therefore she 
would not yield to the temptation of affiront- 
ing the frank and beautiful girl's womanli- 
ness. Her voice sunk at the ^* could not," 
without insinuating ** why not P " 

Constance rose to go. Lucy rose too, and 
by a mastering impulse held out her arms, 
and they were locked in close embrace, 
murmuring, "Forgive me," and "I have 
nothing, no, nothing, to forgive." 

Lucv's tears fell fast when she was once 
more alone : but calm was returning to her 
heart as the showery veil falling, leaves the 
blue vault bright again. 

** Hallo, Con ! " cried the earl, as his sis- 
ter came back into the room where he and 
his mother were still in conference. 

" Where on earth have you been all this 
time, and what the mischief makes you look 
so grave P Queer eyes seem all the go this 
morning." 

There was no use in concealing what must 
so soon be known, so she answered, — 

" I have been to Mrs. Locksley's." 

" Oh, you have ! Well, what's up with' 
Ned P " 

" He's gone to London with Mr. Locksley 
to make intere.st at once for a commission 
in the Indian Army." 

" What ! Ned gone for a sodger, and a 
sepoy, too! Are you gone cracked and 
crazy, Con, or is he P " ' 

" Not I, for certain ; and I should think 
not he." 

** This is a rum start ! No wonder Mrs. 
Locksley's eyes were queer ! " 

Lady Cransdale shook her head, — a shak^ 
which he rightly interpreted as against hi^ 
own inveterate slang. 

"No, don't mammy dear, don't and X 
wont, ril use dictionary words all right- 
lean comeouX^XToii^\\i\Wl\ivve at a pincb- 
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ut you must allow that there is something 
itastrophic in this unexpected development 
f Mr. Edward Locksley's predilections for 
strategical career ! Why, let me see, when 
^As it ? Only the day before yesterday, as 
^e rode over about Tommy Wilmot in quod, 
—I beg pardon — to the locality of Mr. 
*bomas Wilmot's temporary detention by 
be constabulary authorities of the county — ** 

" Don't be silly, Phil." 

" Well, there's no pleasing you both. 
^ady Cransdale wont have slang, and Lady 
xonstance wont stand the dictionary. But 
nyhow, as we rode out together two days 
^o, this would-be 'griffin' — technical In- 
Lian term, my lady, not Eton slang,— •was 
Liscussing his prospects as a Freshman at 
2lhristcl!urch, next Octolier Term. So I've 
ome right to call it a ' rum ' — a remarkable 
satastrophic incident, I mean. 

''There's something sudden about his 
ietermination," said Constance, since some- 
hing further must be said, though she 
icarcely knew what: "but he must have 
urned his thoughts to India long ago, for 
we have often talked of it together." 

Her brother looked at her sharply, with 
m expression of extreme surprise. 

" What, Con ! Is your finger in this pie P 
Have you been recruiting for the Honorable 
E.LC ? What next, I wonder P " 

He jumped up, and was going out, when 
his eye caught a letter on the floor under 
the table. 

" Let's see, what letter's this P Why, it's 
Boyston's. Is that the way you pitch about 
your correspondence, my lady ? " 

Lady Cransdale had dropped it unper- 
ceiyed, in her agitation at the receipt of 
Philip's official communication. He picked 
it up, and as he gave it to her, said, — 
" What says the under-sec, my lady P " 
" Dear me ! " cried his mother when the 
note was opened, " it's just as well the let- 
ter caught your eye, Phil. Ring the bell, 
^iU you, that I may tell some one to have 
^e rooms in the east wing ready." 

** What, is he going to * cut ' the office for 
^ day or two ? I mean, is the noble lord 
^j^^Mt to tear himself from his public avoca- 
^^*ia in favor of a temporary rustication 

** Yes. His chief is come to town„he 
''^t^es, and has given him three days' run. 
^'Il be with us at dinner this eyemng." 
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Trouble upon trouble. Constance felt 
what brought him, uninvited, to spend his 
three days' holiday at Cransdale rather than 
at Bookenham. It disturbed her deeply 
that he should have come just then. What 
would not Lucy's sore heart surmise, with 
its motherly pain to sharpen its womanly 
keenness ? And poor dear Ned — Ned so 
truly dear — would he not think it cruel 
when he should hear that Boyston was 
come, on the very day when he himself was 
driven from his childhood's home ? Then, 
why did Philip eye her as he was doing,-^ 
as he had done from the moment she had 
owned to some knowledge of Ned's Indian 
inclinations, — as he had seemed to do with 
quickened inquisitiveness from the moment 
he had picked up Lord Boyston's letter P 

Did he suspect that she had wronged Ned ? 
or did he fancy she would trifle with their 
kinsman P or, by what right did he imagine, 
if indeed he did, that there was any rela- 
tion between her and him which could make 
trifling possible P or — ^but who can tell the 
million moods into which a maiden's heart 
will ripple under the breath of such thoughts 
and feelings as were moving Constance P 

Firm and self-possessed as she was most 
times, she found it hard to keep an outward 
calm in this inward agitation. Do what she 
would the rising sob could not be kept from 
bringing teardrops up to hang' on the long 
lashes of her eyes. As she left the room, 
still under inquisition of her brother's look, 
her mother followed and took her hand out- 
side the door and pressed it, turning down 
the passage another way without a single 
word. What strengthening and consolation 
in that one gentle grasp of a mother's hand ; 
what assurance of full understanding and 
pledge of hearty sympathy ! 

Small helps are great to slrong spirits. 
Her nerves were strung again before Lord 
Boyston came. Philip was at first full of 
his own affairs ; so there was plenty of em- 
bryo guardsman's talk to keep conversation 
going. Then, in spite of the " not-a-soul- 
in-town " state of the metropolis, there were 
several somebodies about whose weal or woe, 
changes and chances, questions must be 
asked and answered, or information volun- 
teered. Those were days before wires, and 
grand trunks were the only lines on which 
rails ran. Cransdale was remote from an^ 
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fore fresher, and its unpacking less to be 
dispensed with than now-a-days. 

** By the by, Lady Cransdale, there's been 
one official change in \i'hich you may take 
•ome little interest. Sir James Macfarlane 
has got a * liver/ so Barrington goes out to 
India in his stead. You know Barrington, 
don't you P " 

"What! old Lord Bamford's son? Of 
course I do. Why, Royston, he's a connec- 
tioh of yours, on your mother's side. Old 
Lady Bamford was a Fitzhugh." 

«* Was she P AVcU I had forgotten 5 but 
your word is as good as * Burke's Peerage ' 
for it. So Buffer Barrington's my cousin, 
is he P It's a pity I don't want any thing 
Indian, that I know of, or I would claim 
cousinship by the next post, and tender your 
ladyship in proof of pedigree." 

Constanc3's heart leaped up at the words 
" Any thing Indian ! " Could Barrington 
do " something Indian " for Ned Locksley P 
she wondered. And if he could, how bring 
herself to ask for Royston's interest with 
himP To ask a favor is, sometimes, to 
grant one, so great and so significant, that 
the giver, who has no misgiving as to the 
effect of the petition, has many touching the 
dangerous generosity of making it. 

** But surely Barrington's young for such 
an appointment, Royston P And I don't 
know that he has ever distinguished himself 
80 very much." 

The under secretary laughed outright. 

** It's rude of me, Lady Cransdale, but I 
can't help it, I declare." 

** You silly fellow, what are you laughing 
at?" 

** The notion of young Buffer Barrington ! 
He's about the oldest fellow going, is the 
Buffer, I should have said." 

" Just hoar him ! " retorted her ladyship. 

" There are no young people now-a-days. 
I suppose, in five years' time, you'll be send^ 
ing Phil out to command in chief." 

** A very sensible nbtion, mammy," cried 
that recruit of to-day. " I shall have mas- 
tered the goose step in its remotest intrica- 
cies long before then, and be quite fit for 
high command. Now, mind you book that 
hint, Royston. I shouldn't so much mind a 
turn of Calcutta, if I went ' in chief | ' but 
I go for nothing under." 

" Do provincial governors haye aides-de- 
immpP'' ventured Lady Conataoce, who felt 
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as if, after all, it would be treason to let slip 
such an opportunity. 

"By George! well thought of. Con!" 
bounced Philip, with a sudden energy tbt 
showed her there was no use in cautiooB ap- 
proaches any longer. 

" A shoal of them if they like, I fiuny. 
Lady Cransdale knows best. Your ladysbip 
must remember how it was. But vihj do 
you want to know P Guardsmen are, I take 
it, eligible ; but Phil says he wont go under 
command-in-chief. Aides-de-camp are a 
trifle below that mark." 

" St. John's Wood is jungle enough for 
me," said Phil. " I'm not the aspiring aide- 
de-camp." 

" Who, then ? " . 

" I'm not sure that there is any in tbe 
case. But we were thinking of Ned Locks- 
ley." 

" But Christchurch men can't be aides-de- 
camp, any more than ensigns can command 
in chief, eh ? " 

" Ensigns, indeed ! Ensign and lieutenant, 
Mr. Under Secretary. None of your civil- 
ian sauce, if you please." 

" Excuse * a pdkin's ' inadvertency," quoth 
the other, with mock solemnity. " But what 
on earth do you mean by mixing up Ned 
Locksley with Indian aides-de-camp P " 

" Fact is, some freak has taken him ; he's 
gone for a sodger ; struck his friends all of 
a heap, in consequence." 

" Phil ! Phil ! " said his mother. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon. I wished to 
convey to your lordship intimation of the 
fact that Mr. Edward Locksley's embracing 
a military career has been somewhat precip- 
itate, and productive of some perturbation 
in the circle of his immediate connections. 
That's right now, mammy dear, isn't it ? " 

" The long and the short of it is," said 
Lad^ Cransdale, " that Ned has determined 
to enter the Indian service ; indeed, he is 
gone to London to settle about his commis- 
sion ; and we, of course, are on the alert for 
any thing which can forward his interests 
in India." 

Constance understood with what skilful and 
kind interest her mother had thrown out that 
" we, of course." She sent her across the 
table a glance of gratitude in return. Her 
mother saw it and readily understood its 
meaning. She would clear Constance at 
oixce qI a ']|^ee\i^Qna«t'm Tev^uAibility. 
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w really, Royston," she therefore went 
ly, ** I should take it as a personal 
is to myself if you could make play 
buffer Barrington/ as you call him, 
r * young ' or * old.* That is, if Ned 
his Presidency. We shall soon know 

move heaven and earth, Lady Crans- 
hat is, such portions of thepi as com- 

I the Buffer's universe — to do your 
;, Indeed, I should he very glad to 

I I could for young Locksley's own 
I don't know a more promising boy 
Te, though, somehow, he never 

to take to me much." 
y ! " mocked Philip. " Here's Roys- 
:)ing the Pater conscriptus with a ven- 

• 

, ah ! Young man, I mean, of course, 

?gging ten thousand pardons. I for- 

d was your senior." 

y ! " thought Constance, in her in- 

sart. " Ah, poor dear Ned ! if he 

lave heard him say it ! " 

hought, moreover, deeper still within, 

e could furnish Roystoil with a clue 

** somehow " which seemed inexpU- 

: dinner— the evening was exquisite 
went walking on the lawns and ter- 

Constance kept close to her mother's 
id seemed to cling with nervous ap- 
}ion to her arm. She was usually so 
nd fearless in every step and gesture, 
r evident shrinking from him could 
ape Lord Royston. The wit and wis- 

that rising young statesman suffered 
equence intense depression. 
1 you what," said Phil at last; 
G about as jolly as a walking funeral, 

of you. Skye, man, come here ; 
xve a weed together, and let those sol- 
rties stalk about without the pleasure 
company." So he sat down on the 
it his cigar, and proceeded to worry 
)r doggie with puffing smoke into his 
{, till he snapped at him in despera- 

r Cransdale, after this, managed to 
rd Royston to the side of her, where 
id been — a manoeuvre which by no 
augmented the cheerfulness of that 
nobleman^ but for which Constance 
. the arm on which she was hanging. 
» the/ went, in fpaamodio conversa- 



tion, up and down, and round and round, 
till they found themselves upon the rim of 
the marble basin of Constance's corner. 
Some of her rose leaves still swam on the 
water ; some were sodden, and had sunk un- 
der it. A caddis grub, or some such crea- 
ture, had rolled one up and plastered it 
slimily with bits of stick and small pebbles. 
Constance shuddered to see the crooked leg- 
lets of the wee crawling thing, moving it ^ 
along the smooth bottom of the big marble 
cup. 

" Are those your rose leaves. Con ? " said 
her mother, she hardly knew why. 

" I suppose they are. Let us go back, 
mammy dear." 

As they turned to go, she saw that Roys- 
ton did not at once turn with them ; but, 
though his knees were not yet bent to reach 
the rim, she felt that ho would do as Ned 
had done, and skim some of her pulled rose 
leaves off the pond. 

Quick as thought, and with as quick a 
pang of pain and girlish shame, she left her 
mother's arm and turned towards him, and 
laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

" Please not. Lord Rovston ! " 

He looked more hurt even than startled. 

" Why not, dear Lady Con No ! Dear- 
est Constance, why not ? " 

She only shook her head ; hurt, likewise, 
at having let herself be startled into doing 
as she had done. 

" No answer, but your sweet will ? Well, 
that is law for me." 

There was such grace of manliness in his 
submission, that Constance could not leave 
it quite unrewarded, so she said, — 

" You shall have an answer, but not now." 

Then she went forward quickly, and linked 
her arm close into her mother'^, as before. 
Royston was wise enough to take his place 
also where he had been, upon the other side 
of Lady Cransdale, and they went slowly 
towards the house, none making many words. 

But Philip was ready to rattle away again 
when they came in, having to demonstrate, | 
among other things, the urgent needfulness 
of a return to town with Royston, when his 
three days' leave should end. The new sol- 
dier togs and trappings must be bought and 
tried. 

Lady Cransdale did not wish to part from 
him unnecessarily soon : aho Q5\d. Cqxs&^'cl^^ 

\ would go V>0% %^> Qt«OA^a^^ ^WiA^ ^V*a^ 
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turned with Ned, an officer in the Company's 
army. 

CHAPTER XI. 

"Well, what sort are the 'griffs* P" 
asked Captain Rufford of Lieutenant Jones. 
" How many of 'em are there this time P " 

** Three, seemingly," he continued, un- 
hooking his sword-belt ; " one's a milksop to 
look at ; I didn't notice the others. Here ! 
messman ! kidneys with the coffee ; and jump 
about a bit ! " 

*' A little badger-bait's about the thing, 
then, eh P By way of introduction to bar- 
rack Hfe P " 

'* Bait, by all means ; but without a bad- 
ger ; unless the others are more * varmint ' 
than the one I noticed. He wouldn't snap if 
he were drawn out of a barrel by the bung- 
hole." 

** Ugh ! the sneaking animal ! But there's 
no knowing, after all, my boy. Some sneaks 
will snap under judicious provocation." 

''Ah, well, we'll see. Here! messman, 
bitter beerP But how about the major, 
Ruff, my boy P " 

** Major's a mufil I'd giye a trifle to draw 
that old humbug's den itself. He's gray 
enough to do the badger to the life, he is ! " 

*' Gray enough P And grim enough, I be- 
lieve ye. If he bit, he'd make the teeth 
meet, or I am a Dutchman." 

"Wouldn't hep" re-echoed the captain, 
with a scowl, which showed pretty plainly 
that he looked upon his senior officer with 
some worse feeling than a mere " fast" man 
feels against a mere " slow coach." 

" Did you hear the old rascal's remark 
about that business with the cards at the 
queen's depdt last Friday night P " 

" Not I," said Jones, a cruder scamp than 
his companion, and more compunctious 
withal. " To tell you the truth, Ruff," and 
his voice lowered to the confidential pitch ; 
" I've my doubts myself whether young 
Archer should have been allowed to play. 
He'd had an overdose of wine, you know." 

" I can't say that, as a principle, it's a 
good plan, in the long run, to let ' green ' 
parties drink so deep before they play ; spe- 
cially when they're green enough to make 
play pleasant without it, Jones, my boy. 
' But then, one mustn't look a. gift-horse in 



I couldn't afford to take the scrupulous view, 
do you see P " 

" What nick of time P Any thing mon 
amiss than usual P " 

" Don't you remember the thirty gnineii 
lost upon the Battery-nag that won the ha- 
dle-race. That Artillery Jenkins had been 
dunning me most inconveniently." 

" Oh, ah, well, I'm glad you've paid him 
something ; stave him off me, perhaps, for 
I'm ten pound wrong with him on the trans- 
action, I am." 

" Humph ! What's the milksop's mm 
you mentioned P " 
' " Garrett, I think." 

" A very nice name at the bottom of a 
cheque, no doubt. That sort of young man 
comes from home with credit at a bank most 
times. Quite as good a name as Archer, eh? 
Do quite as well for Artillery Jenkins ? " 

And Captain Rufford looked hard at Lieu- 
tenant Jones, half sounding, half suggesting. 

" Perhaps he don't play." 

" Perhaps not." 

" But one might teach him. No ! con- 
found it, Ruff ; that business of Archer's not 
blown over either ! " 

" Can't see that Archer's business is any 
of yours ; excuse me, Jones ; but I'm not pre- 
pared to say it's your downright duty to 
teach Mr. Garrett the use of his cards. He 
wont want for tutors, I dare say, should he 
wish for them." 

" Certainly not ; no, certainly not." 

And the lieutenant kept moving his coffee- 
cup round and round, half way between the 
table and himself, peering at the grouts in 
it, as if consulting some cabalistic oracle. 
After a considerable pause he began with 
diffidence again,— 

" Perhaps, if that's your game with him, 
we had better not have any badger-baiting ? " 

" Whose game with whom P You're com- 
ing out in the sphinx line, Jones." 

"None o' that, Ruff; you know what I 
mean." 

" Do I P Hum ! Well, speajdng abstract- 
edly, mind you, and without personal or par- 
ticular reference ; but as a mere general 
speculative theory, I am inclined to think 
that badger-baiting, upon first acquaintance, 
is a doubtful means for captivating the shy 
confidence of a junior ; but one can't be cock- 
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ImandliDg at once when taken up firom grass, 
some coaxing." 

" Ah, very true," said Jones ; " yours is 
^vhat I call practical philosophy." 

** Yes, very practical ; " wherewith the 
eaptain took to reading BeWs Life with de« 
"termination. Jones knew there wasn't a 
"word more to he got out of him just then. 

Presently came in Major Anderson, com- 
Biancy[ng the Honorahle Company's dep6t at 
Chatterham. The dust had powdered his 
iindress frock almost as gray as Indian ser- 
vice had grizzled his sandy locks. His ad- 
jutant was on the sick4ist, and he had taken 
that duty on him this dry morning as well as 
his own command. The very slightest and 
stiffest courtesies, consist^it with military 
etiquette, passed hetween him and his jun- 
iors ; and when he sat down at the long 
tahle, to his moderate refedion of tea and 
toast, he availed himself to the utmost of 
the privilege its length afforded, of keeping 
at a considerable distance from them. 

By and by, the messroom door again was 
opened, with sound of rattle and clank out- 
side, and loud calls upon the messman's im- 
mediate attention. Then came in, pell-mell, 
a whole squad of hungry youngsters, for the 
more part noisy, laughing, and talkative, the 
one graver face and steadier step among 
them being Ned Locksley's. 

** Sharp-set with drill, young gentlemen P " 

It was a grating voice, with a rasp of 
drill-sergeant's hoarseness in it, but by no 
means unkindly ; nor was it an unkindly 
twinkle which came from the small gray 
eyes, whose corners were fine drawn with 
^ crowsfeet. 

" It's yourself I'd ate, major," answeriMl 
an unmistakable brogue, ** if it wasn't for 
the Mutinee Act and Coorts-martial." 

" Poor pickings you'd have of it," quoth 
the threatened one, '* to say nothing of bones 
to choke such a eannibal, should you fall 
foul of my carcase, Mr. O'Brien." 

** Well, major, it's osseous iligance your 
figure displays, for certain, rather than 
fleshy divilopment." 

** Ah, well ! Six months' cantonments at 
at Churrucknagore will strip some vascular 
superfluitieB even from yoiur sturdy frame, 
youngster, to say nothing of six-and-twenty 
years' campaigning." 

** True for you, major, dear ; and I told 
me Mnds to take a good look at me at part- 
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ing ; shure the better they'd know me now, 
the worse they'd recognize me whin home 
on lave again." 

A laughing chorus of subalterns, easily 
pleased with a joke, was followed by a storm 
of shouts for the messman. He came in at 
last with a waiter in attendance, and three 
or four soldier-servants. A crash of knives 
and for^Ls followed, with occasional pop of 
ale-cork or fizz from soda-water. Lieu- 
tenant Jones came down from the top of the 
table, and made his way out, nodding to one 
or two of the youngsters as he went. Cap- 
tain Rufibrd sat where he was, not so wholly 
absorbed in his sporting oracle as not to 
keep .his ears well open or not to send a 
searching glance round the corner of its 
broadsheet now and then. 

** The military art stands on a praycarious 
footin'," began O'Brien, after the disappear- 
ance of a beefsteak of abnormal size. 

** How so P " said the major. 

'* Shure the goose-step as raycintly prac* 
tised by the present company — " 

" Shop ! " cried another, " let's adone 
with drill for to-day, Pat." 

" With all me heart — ^for to-morrow too, 
and the day after, into the bargain, savin' 
her majesty's presence." 

"Drill's better than dawdling," caught 
up another voice, "what's to be done till 
dinner-time?" 

" There's cricketing somewhere down the 
Long Meadows," another answered. 

" Cricket be blowed — ^it's too hot for out- 
of-door amusements, I say." 

" Bedad, thin," broke in O'Brien, " if it's 
too hot for you here, Mansfield, it's little 
enjoyment you'll have of the major's can- 
tonments at Chokerychore, or whatever the 
name is." 

"Claret cup and cards, with a nigger to 
keep a wet flap flapping, might help," sug- 
gested Mansfield. 

Captain Buflbrd looked sharp and hard 
round the corner of his paper at the utterer 
of such congenial sentiments. Major An- 
derson eyed the speaker also, with a very 
difl'erent expression, from his crowsfooted 
eyes. Mansfield was not a bad-looking boy, 
but of unwholesome complexion . There was 
an aping of premature manliness and an 
affectation of off-hand manner about him, 
which seemed to be sl ^TCitft.%\. ^^jkcq.^ \sns^ 
\ own eVidexkiiy \io^^ «^^«s»aRfe «sA -^k?^* 
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Men of the Bufford stamp read ** possible 
dupe and probable confederate'* on such 
countenances as plain as on a placard. 

*' Humph, young gentleman!" said the 
major ; ** if that's your notion of what an 
Indian officer's life should be in canton- 
ments — " 

*'Ah, major dear," rattled in the Irish- 
man, ** if it's Tilimachus ye're coming over 
us now ; shure drill itself is an aisier diyar- 
sion for youngsters." 

<< Tclemachus, sir?" asked the major, 
rather sternly. 

** Ten thousadd pardons, major," he an- 
swered, quite unabashed, "it's Mintor I 
mane, to be shure now." 

Roars of laughter, in which the senior 
had the good sense himself to join, greeted 
the blunder, and under cover of it the party 
broke up. The major and Locksley went 
out side by side, some of the others follow- 
ing. Three or four stayed on in the mess- 
room; among them young Mansfield and 
another subaltern, with whom Rufford was 
acquainted. The captain put down his 
newspaper, and as he sauntered by, said to 
his acquaintaiice, "Introduce me to Mr. 
Mansfield, will you P " 

Meanwhile thlB major, whose gray peer- 
ing eyes had scanned Ned's firm and hand- 
some features closely as they crossed the 
barrack-yard together, made up his mind 
that their possessor was a lad worth look- 
ing after. 

" Pray, Mr. Locksley, how do you think 
to kill time this afternoon ? I (Hdn't hear 
you say, when the other youngsters were in 
discussion." 

<'No use to murder such a determined 
suicide," said he. 

"Well put, indeed. It's a foolish phrase 
for a more foolish thing. I'm glad you're 
of that mind, Mr. Locksley." 

" My words are wiser than my wishes, I 
fear, major, this morning; for to tell you 
the truth, the latter are in the Long Mead- 
ows already." 

" Oh ! you're a cricketer ? " 

" I have been," answered Ned, with just 
the least unconscious touch of a very young 
man's assumption of old experiences. 

" Belong to any club ? " 

" The Eton Eleven." 

This, with a not unpleasant spice of the 
school pride, which an old soldier's " esprit 
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de corps " could well (appreciate. The major 
made half a salute, with a genial gravity 
very pleasant to the younger man. 

"Indeed! I beg a thousand pardons. 
They must be praying for you down there 
then, if they suspect so great an acquisition 
to the garrison side. But what keeps you 
from them ? " 

" Well, I had meant to * sap ' a bit this 
afternoon, till those fellows talked about 
the match, sir." 

" Sap a bit? I didn't know there were 
siege operations to-day. Besides which, 
you're not for the Engineers, yon know, 
so—" 

Ned laughed outright. 

"It's a bit of old Eton slang I should 
apologize for, migor ; and being translated 
means to stick to one's books." 

" So you read, do you P " 

" A Httie." 

" Of what, may I make bold to ask P " 

" Well, of siege operations, I suppose ; " 
and he laughed quietly once more. " Pye 
bought a book on fortification, and begun 
it; and I have got as far as cutting the 
leaves of a Hindustani grammar." 

" So ! " said the major, whose self-esteem 
as a physiognomist rose many degrees forth- 
with. " I'm not much of an engineer my- 
self; but a tolerable 'Moonshee.' If you 
want help with your Hindustani, I would 
do my best to give it you at any time." 

" Really, major, you could hardly do me 
a greater favor." 

"I'll tell you what it is, sir, you come 
and take a quiet chop to-night, at seven, 
with Mrs. Anderson and me, unless yo%'d 
rather not miss dinner at the mess; and 
we'll settle about the grammar lessons out 
of hand." 

Ned thanked him heartily, saluted, and 
on the strength of such educational assist- 
ance in prospect, thought himself entitled 
to exchange his regimentals for a suit of 
" flannels," and to take his pleasure for that 
summer day where wickets stood or feU. 

He stood longer than most men's; and 
when a fatal " twister " took the legstump 
at last, the "garrison" side, as well they 
might, cheered loudly the new champion, at 
whose score the " citizens " faces had been 
growing blanker and blanker still. 

Mrs. Anderson was rather an insipid lady, 
^not having perhaps always been destitute of 
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vital savor ; but haying parted with much of 
it under fierce Indian suns. She was a well- 
bred woman, however, and received her hus- 
band's young guest as such an one should. 
Tasteless in the passive sense, she was not 
wholly without power of taste in the active. 
So Ned discovered when she roused herself 
to animation in praise of a certain Mrs. 
Grant, whose absence she regretted. 

"How very provoking, major, really. 
Didn't you say the captain said his wife had 
promised him to be back by the early mail 
to-day ? " 

"Yes, I did, dear 5 for so he did," an- 
swered the major, in words of one syllable, 
like a child's primer. 

" O Mr. Locksley, I can't tell you how 
disappointed I am. I feel confident you 
would appreciate Mrs. Grant." You've been 
brought up among great folk yourself, I 
hear, and so was she, poor thing, and is 
well worthy of any place among them now, 
for all you find her a poor paymaster's wife. 
I think her Very beautiful stiH, though she's 
no longer so young as she was ; and so does 
the major, I believe, after all, though I re- 
proach him with his indifierence to her good 
looks. I don't see that a wife should be 
jealous if her husband admires one of her 
friends — do you, Mr. Locksley ? " 

" What a silly woman ? " thought Ned ; 
but he, luckily, did not think aloud, and 
only bowed acquiescence. 

" No, certainly not j indeed, if he fails to 
do so, in a reasonable degree, he slights the 
sex, and vexes me ; major, I've often told 
y0\x so." 

"But Mrs. Grant's good looks, Mr. Locks- 
ley, faded or not, are nothing to her mind 
and manners, are they, major?" 

" Old Grant coming up, ma'am," said the 
major. " Hear his bootheels on the stairs, 
better hush up ! " 

"O captain; you haven't brought her! 
how could you disappoint me so? She's 
been gone three weeks, the day before yes- 
terday ; and said when she went she wouldn't 
stay more than a fortnight." 

" It is very kind of you, to miss her so," 
said Captain Grant, with a look of gratitude 
and satisfaction, which made Ned repent of 
his hasty judgment upon Mrs. Anderson. 
There mtist have been something better, on 
her part, than affected admiration of his 
wife^ to make the captain speak and Iook\ 
thanks as be did. 



" Well, and what has kept her ? "* 

** Amy had a headache ; and, though hei 
mother thought it of no great consequence, 
and would have come away, her aunt wouldn't 
hear of it ; so the * route ' was counter-or- 
dered." 

" But we shall have them to-morrow ? " 

" I suppose so ; but I don't know by which 
coach, late or early." 

" I wont ask her to come up here to-mor- 
row, then, if she comes by the late one ; but 
will drop in upon her myself after tea. You 
must promise, however, to dine here the day 
after. I want to introduce Mr. Locksley to 
her. I dare say they have friends in com- 
mon. Do you know Mr. Locksley ? Allow 
me ; Captain Grant, Mr. Locksley." 

Then she turned to Ned, and said, " I hope 
you will dine with us after to-morrow ? " 

He was half inclined to excuse himself, 
being bored beforehand with Mrs. Grant ; 
but the major's Hindustani was too precious 
to be jeopardized for a caprice. So he ac- 
cepted. Captain Grant was likewise cordial 
enough upon a first acquaintance, when he 
had heard from his old j&iend, the major, of 
Ned's studious turn. 

" I shall be glad to see you at my quar- 
ters, Mr. Locksley," said he, as they sat 
over their wine. " I only regret, as Ander- 
son does, that it's so hard, here especially, 
for oldsters to get on with youngsters ! " 

" Why specially here ? " asked Ned. 

" Because we are like a sieve here, with 
holes so large that every thing goes through. 
We are a mere passenger depot, so to say." 

" But don't you think the youngsters get 
younger now-a-days, Grant?" quoth the 
major. "More boyish, and more thorough 
rattlepates altogether ? " 

"I am not so sure of that, major; but 
I'm thinking it's more certain that the old- 
sters get older. I can mind you with chest- 
nut curls, major, not to say red outright ; 
and we are gray enough now, the pair of 
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us. 

" True man, very true ; yes, very true in- 
deed," said the major with a sigh, and a sip 
at the port. " There's one thing I will say 
for the credit of the modern grifi'j he don't 
drink as his forbears did." 

" That's fifty per cent increase upon his 
chances of coming out right at last," said 
the other. 
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the curse of the garrison jast now. I hope 
that's not one of your vices, Locksley P " 

^'Tis a thing I hate and detest," said 
Ned. 

** Ah, well ; I needn't preach to 70a to be 
upon your guard on that score," said the 
major, who looked into Ned's countenance, 
and read again tl^re that neither lie nor 
craft were kin to the nature of its owner. 
He turned towards the captain. 

** Did you hear of that afiDur of Archer, 
Grant P " 

He nodded a grim assent. 

'* I hate a bark without a bite $ but if I 
could only fix the thing upon that ' leg ' of 
a Rufford, I'd bring him to a court-martial 
as sure as — " 

" Coffee, sir ! Mrs. Anderson bid me say, 
was in the drawing-room, to-night." 

When Edward, two days after, met the 
Grants at the major's, his estimation of Mrs. 
Anderson rose considerably. Admiration, 
so well placed, could not well be affected. 
Mrs. Grant was charming. Her ** mind and 
manners " specially, little as Ned liked the 
term. As for her beauty, youngsters' eyes 
are less indulgent than oldsters' to that fad- 
ing of charms which even Mrs. Anderson 
admitted. Ned's also were specially fastidi- 
ous, having an image of rare perfection ever 
in them yet. 

But there Was no denying the grace of 
feature and expression, which gave a charm 
that would not fade to the face of the pay- 
master's wife. 

There are some faces, winsome indeed of 
love ; but which seem busier in giving than 
in winning it — ^faces on which the sorrow- 
lines show more of the sweetness wrought 
by sorrow than of the bitterness of its work- 
ing-hours — faces on which the joy gleams 
are never insolent with selfish exultation ; 
but ever radiant with a generous, unselfish 
glory. A brother that had lost a loving sis- 
ter, might find on such a face a lifelike remi- 
niscence of true sisterly sweetness. An or-, 
phan that had never known a mother, might 
almost spell out on it what mother's love 
may be. A lover, whose love should be 
thrown back on itself in deepest disappoint- 
ment, might catch such consolation on it, as 
igrows of learning how love looks, purified 
from passion. It was quite true, that, as 
Mr5. Anderson had phrased it, " she had 
^deea brought up among great folk } " not 



among them only, but of them. Her man- 
ners had all that admirable self-possession, 
which scarcely true self-forgetfulness can 
give without the added advantage of the 
best social discipline; yet she was so per- 
fectly, and kindly, and naturally, at home, 
just where she was, that there was no sense 
of incongruity aroused between herself and 
what surrounded her ; none of that imoom- 
fortable consciousness that one of the com- 
pany has come down from a pedestal, ex- 
pressly to be put upon a footing with the 
rest. There was music in her voice when 
she spoke; melody, though little power, 
when she sang; what is rarer, melodious 
music in her laughter at the loudest. 

Her mental cultivation was evident even in 
the interchange of chance conversation with 
one of so poorly furnished mind as Mrs. An- 
derson. She knew some persons whom Ed- 
ward knew, more yet about whom he knew; 
so they were soon on almost intimate terms, 
though he had not yet accepted the captain's 
invitation to visit them at their quarters. 
Perhaps he waited till it should come from 
her ; for she was the last lady in the world 
with whom, for all her sweetness, any one 
would venture to take a social liberty. 

But Ned was often at the major's, who was 
as good as his word in the matter of Hin- 
dustani, and who for all his long familiarity 
with the spoken language, found it no child's 
play to satisfy the grammatical and scholarly 
queries of one who had stood second in the 
sixth form at Eton. 

One afternoon, as he came out from the 
major's den, with grammar and lexicon un- 
der his arm, as he might have come ere- 
while out of the crusty presence of old Keate 
himself, he heard a childish voice exclaim, 
in tones, which,, but for transposition into 
treble, might have been Mrs. Grant's, — 

" What a big school-boy ! With a sol- 
dier's coat on ! " 

** Oh, for shame. Amy ! " answered Mrs. 
Anderson. 

" Why for shame. Aunt Susie ? I'm not 
ashamed; and I don't think he is. Heloc^s 
like a good boy, too." 

" And so he is Amy ! " laughed the ma- 
jor's wife. " Go and'shake hands with him." 

She hung down her head, and shook a 
forest of golden curls over her face, out of 
which her large eyes scanned him, then she 
shook. WcV \]tx<b «k\^<bii ^\a\»aL) ^x^si mth en- 
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^re confidence went up to liimy. and «put her 
tiny fingers into his outstretched hand. 

My name is Amy — pray, what's yours P ** 
His name is Mr. Locksley," said Mrs. 
Anderson, before he could answer for him- 
i»elfl 

** That's not a name at all," answered Miss 
Amy, pouting: ''Nobody calls me Miss 
Grant ; and I call you Aunt Susie, though 
you know you're not my aunt a bit$ and 
other people call you Mrs. Anderson." 

" My name is Edward — ^will that do bet- 
^ ter ? " he said, not a little amused. 

** Is that what your brothers and sisters 
call you ? " 

" I have none," he said. 

*' Oh, dear, that's just like me ! Then 
you're an only child ? " 

" Just BO." . 

" Then what does your mother cftll you P — 
you have a mother, I hope." She said these 
last words in a voice as silvery as her own 
mother's ; and over her mobile face stole a 
sweet anxiety, as if, child as she was, she 
dreaded having set inadvertently some sad 
#hord in vibration in another's heart. 

** Yes, thank God, I have, Amy $ and a 
very, very dear one." 

" And she calls you ? " 

« Ned." 

" Very well, so shall I." 

" Dear me ! " said Mrs. Anderson, look- 
ing up suddenly just then at the clock, " it's 
nearly half-past four. What shall I do to 
get you home, AmyP I promised your 
mother you should be home by this time. 
I can't take you myself, for I have to go 
elsewhere with the major, and my tiresome 
maid is not come in." 

** Perhaps," said Ned, good-humoredly, 
" you would trust her with me, Mrs. Ander- 



son." 

" Well, if you would be so kind, I should 
be very much obliged to you." 

So Amy's hat was tied on. and her gloves 
found, after considerable search, in posses- 
sion of a tabby kitten, under a sofa ; and 
after kissing Aunt Susie, who hugged her 
with the longing of a childless woman, un- 
soured by her childlessness, she set off in 
high spirits with her new friend. She in- 
sisted, however, upon his leaving the books 
behind; it looked so much more like a 
schoolboy than a soldier to have them under 
his arm^ she said. 



<* I like all soldierlEi, even drummer boys, 
for I've always lived where there were sol- 
diers. But I don't like schoolboys. There 
were three where we've been staying, mamma 
and me $ and they were very rude to me ; 
and tied knots in my hair ; and one of them 
broke the nose of one of my dolls besides." 

*' That was a pity, certainly ; but most 
dolls' noses get fiattened some time or an- 
other, I believe." 

" Yes, I believe they do. But then you 
know my dolls are not like most dolls — not 
a bit." 

" Indeed ! What are they like, then P " 

** Oh, you shall see, since you are coming 
home with me. I like showing my dolls^- 
to sensible people, that is — ^you know." 

" And do you think I'm one ? " he said, 
much amused with the child's grave way of 
saying it. > 

" I'm sure of it." 

" Pray why P Because of the big diction- 
ary P " 

" Well, just a little bit for that, perhaps 
— not much though." 

" For what else then, Amy P I should 
like to know." 

" Should you P I'm not sure I shall say." 

" Don't, if you don't like to." 

They walked on for a minute, without a 
word from either. Then Amy shook her 
curls, and looked up at him, with her 
mother's own expression, and said,—- 

" Yes, I will, then." 

"Will what?" 

" Why, tell you why I am quite sure that 
you are sensible." 

" Well, and what makes you sure? " 

" Because you are so good-natured and 
good-humored ; and yet your face is sad." 

Ned winced a little under the diagnosis of 
the clever little physiognomist. 

Presently he had another proof, as he took 
it, of her quickness at reading countenances. 

" Who is that captain ? " she asked, when 
two ofiicers, coming the other way, had 
passed them. 

" Which captain P " 

" You know there was only one," she an- 
swered. 

" Yes, / knew j but how did you? " 

" How very silly ! By the gold lace, to 
be sure. Didn't I tell you I had always 
lived where there were aoidiet«k? OI^^x^^^a 
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I know one officer's uniform from another, 
else I should be a little goose, yon know." 

As he tnade no reply to this, she returned 
to the charge. 

*' You didn't tell me who the captain was, 
though." 

** His name is Captain Eufford." 

« Do you like him P / don't." 

Again he took no notice of her remark, 
so she went on again. 

** Mamma says I am not to talk about my 
likes and dislikes. Perhaps you are going 
to say so too. But I can't help it : I don't 
like that captain. He looks so greedy." 

Ned smiled; she noted it; and said 
quickly,— 

** We needn't talk about him any more, 
you know." 

<<This is Mr. Locksley, dear mamma," 
she said, taking his hand with graceful ac- 
tion, and leading him towards her mother, 
as they entered the little drawing-room of 
the paymaster's cottage. 

** Yes, Amy, I know it is," answered Mrs. 
Grant, rising to shake hands with him. 

" Oh, you know him, then? " cried Amy, 
disappointed. She had thought to have the 
whole credit of his first introduction at home. 

** Yes, I have had the pleasure of meeting 
him at Major Anderson's." 

** Perhaps, though," brightening up a lit- 
tle, ^* you don't know what his name is, 
mamma." 

" His name, dear Amy ! Why, Locksley, 
to be sure." 

'< That's not the name I mean; but his 
own name^ — what his mother calls him. He 
says he has a very, very dear mother, and 
she calls him Ned. So shall I." 

"Amy, dearest, you must not be rude, 
and take liberties." 

<'No, darling, I wont; but I shall call 
him Ned. Of course he likes that name 
best, since his mother calls him so. Come 
into this corner, Ned, and you shall see my 
dolls." 

Mrs. Grant was about to remonstrate, but 
guessed, from Ned's manner, that any re- 
monstrance would be as much against his 
grain as Amy's. She took up the work just 
laid aside, and left them to their own de- 
vices. 

" You see the doll's box is not like a com- 
mon box for dolls to live in, is it ? " 



** Not at alL It's a Ceylon box, is it not? 
I have seen some like it before, but never 
one so large or handsome. How beautiMy 
it is inlaid ! " 

<' Yes, isn't it P It was given to me long 
before I can remember, by a brother officer 
of dear papa. I was quite a tiny baby, 
then, and the regiment lay at a place called 
Tricky ? Trickery P I can't remember." 

"TrichinopolyP" 

** Ah, yes ! that's it. Mamma has got a 
gold chaise made by the native jewellers 
there." 

Then she threw open ^he lid of her ivory 
chest, and drew herself back to let Ned look 
in ; and perhaps to judge the better of the 
e£fect which the sight of its treasures might 
produce upon the mind of the beholder. 

" Not like most dolls, are they P " 

** By no means. Amy. How well dressed 
they all are : and all differently ! " 

" Yes ! This, you see, is the poor Ayah. 
It was her delicate nose those rude boys 
broke. I've had it glued on again, and the 
seam painted ; but you can see where it was 
done, if you hold her up against the light 
The nose-ring was lost, you know, which^ 
was a pity. The bangles on her arms and 
legs are all right though, and they are real 
silver. My Ayah was dressed as like this 
one as possible." 

'^ Indeed P Had you an Ayah then to 
nurse you P " 

" Yes J for I was born in India." 

** So was she ! " said Edward, dreamily. 

"Whop the AyahP of course she was." 

** No, not the Ayah ; but a lady, — ^I mean 
some one I was thinking of." And he blushed 
up to the very roots of his hair, catching up 
the next doll to hide his confusion and es- 
cape further questioning. 

** This is a Welshwoman, is she not, with 
the linsey-woolsey petticoat, and a man's 
hat on her head P " 

" Oh, yes, she is the last of my family. 
Mamma dressed her for me not six months 
ago, when the regiment was at Pembroke. 
You see now what my plan is with the dolls. 
I have one in the costume of every station 
that we spend any time at. Here's a Greek 
from Corfu, I don't remember much about 
that though. And here's an Andalusian, 
that was copied exactly from a girl's dress 
at Gibraltar. But here's my pet of all, ex- 
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cept poor Ayah." And she kissed the face 
80 rudely mutilated by her enemies the 
schoolboys. 

** And pray what dress is hers P Another 
Spanish one, I suppose, with that black 
mantilla." 

** Dear me, no ! that's not a mantilla, but 
a ' faldette. 
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** Well I am no wiser for knowing that. 
So tell me what countrywoman this little 
lady is, with the black silk hood, that's not 
a mantilla ? " 

** Why, she is a Maltese, to be sure ; and 
that's why I am so fdnd of her. See, here's 
her Maltese cross, of real gold filigree. Oh, 
I remember Malta yery well, and our little 
house at Sliema, and the orange trees at 
Bosco, and picking mushrooms out at Qozo 
^ust as well as if it were yesterday. Were 
you ever at Malta, Ned ! " 

** No, never ; but I shall go there on my 
way out, you know." 

*" Out where ? " 

<' To India. I am not a queen's officer 
like your papa ; but a soldier of the Indian 
Army." 

Shall you go soon P " 
Yes, very." 

« Well, I am sorry for that; for I wanted 
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to be great firiends with you. I, say though, 
is India very large P " 

" Very; what makes you ask ? " 

'' Because you might meet Ayah if it 
wasn't : and I would give you a present for 
her. Mamma always says she was such a 
kind nurse to me." 

Then she showed him the little drawers, 
inside the inlaid box, where there were a 
few spare dresses for the dolls, and other 
childish treasures. When all was inspected, 
and he was about to leave the corner, she 
put her hand again in his, and asked, — 

"Are you going now, Ned P " 

"Yes, I think I must; so good-by. 
Amy." 

" Good-by, Ned. But I want to ask you 
one more thing before you go." 

"WhatisitP" 

" I want to know the name of the lady 
you were thinking of-^the lady that was 
bom in India, too." 

He hesitated ; had there been pertness in 
the child's face, he would not have answered, 
" Constance." 

" Constance !— -that's a very pretty name. 
And does she call you * Ned ' ? " 

" She used to." 

" Oh, indeed ! Well, good-by, Ned." 
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CHAPTIR xn. i nor a very bad ; but sbe was wdl astride of 

Mbs. Grant's father had been the young- ' the family hobby. The curtailment of bit 

est son of a Scotch peer, from whose ancient \ honored patronymic had been in her eyes all 



title the broad lands which gave it, had, in 
great part, fallen away. The pride of his 
family, howeyer, had outlived its property ; 
and it was sorely ruffled by his marriage, in 
early life, to the daughter oi an Aberdeen 
merchant in the Baltic trade. When his no- 
ble kinsmen, judging him unworthy of his 
ancient pedigree, determined, in solemn con- 
clave, to wash their hands of him and his 
Janet, Peter Muirhead, that stout Baltic 
trader, her father, offered ta take into part- 
nership his son-in-lawj the Honorable Fer- 
gus M'Cauld^e, upon the sole condition of 
his sinking the aristocratic prefix to his 
name. To this proposal Fergus acceded ea- 
gerly, and in the first heat of his anger against 
his relatives, threw the first syllable after the 
prefix. The invoice of the new firm were 
headed "Muirhead and Cauldie." Under 
that name it throve. He and his Janet knew 
no hard times, until the days of the Danish 
imbroglio and the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen. That disaster did them irreparable 
damage; and the chief consolation they 
could find under its crushing was the fact 
that good Baillie Peter had not lived to see 
the firm in the list of sequestrations. Want 
of spirit was not among the qualities inher- 
ited by Fergus from his ancestry. He strove 
manfully against adverse fortune; but in 
vain. Then came a keener stroke. His 
Janet died. Then came other business mis- 
fortunes. Last of all, he himself sickened 
unto death, and found himself dying without 
having been able to make more than the 
very slenderest provision for his little Elsie. 
He had named her after a sister, his special 
friend and playmate in the old days at the 
Keep of M'Cauldie. He had seen no more 
of her, for years, than of his other kinsfolk ; 
but the warming of his own heart towards 
her in his dire extremity seemed to promise 
that some tenderness for him might lurk in 
hers. 

He wrote accordingly, in simple, touching 
terms, tu crave her guardianship for the lit- 
tle girl, her namesake, and signed the letter 
with the full signature, so long disused, 
"Your dpng brother, Fergus M*Cauldie." 
Well was it for his suit he did so. The Hon- 
orable Mrs. Gillespie, such was now Sister 



along an offence less pardonable in her once 
dear brother Fergus, than even the m^Balli- 
ancewith Miss Muirhead. She, therefore, 
noted the reinstated letter and apostrophe 
as signs of contrition and returning grace. 
A little lassie bearing name Elsie M*Cauldie 
must neither be left upon the wide world, 
nor even entrusted to the mercies of some 
stray Muirhead cousin. No letter came, 
however, and Fergus' sick heart grew sicker. 
But one day, waking from a feverish doze, 
he was aware of a tall female figure by his 
bedside, surmounted by a face whoso features 
showed familiar through their strangeness. 
He turned more fully round in bed, stretched 
out a thin hand, and said : — 

" Is that you. Sister Elsie P ** 

" Ay, just so. Brother Fergus.** 

" God bless you, then, you'll taV the 
mitherless bairn when I*m gone, Elsie ! " 

" Bide a wee till I speer at her, Fergus.** 

Both brother and sister had gone back to 
words and accent in use in " auld lang syne ** 
at the Keep. 

"Elsie, dear! Elsie!" cried the father, 
louder than his voice had rung for many a 
day. 

" Ah, weel, she's a true M'Cauldie, Fe^ 
gus," said her aunt, as the little girl, run- 
ning in at her father's call, stopped short 
half-way, at seeing the tall, strange lady. 

" So said her mither, and was proud o' it; 
though I would leaver have had mair blink 
of the mither's eye in the lassie's." 

" What, your wife, Janet Muirhead, proud 
to think her bairn a true M*Cauldie P " 

He nodded an affirmative. 

" Then there was some sense in your Janet 
after a', maybe." 

" Some ! " smiled the sick man, with inef- 
fable expression of a love that would not 
sicken and die with him. 

" I'll see to the bairn, Fergus," said his 
sister: "mair or less, that is," she added, 
with char^teristic caution. 

"The Lord reward you," he replied, "as 
you shall deal wi' her." 

The Honorable Alexander Gillespie T^as 
almost as well descended as his wife. He 
was a pian of middling ability and easy char- 
acter, over whom she exercised a temperate 
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family connections, and lier energetic use of 
l^beir interest, had obtained for him a lucra* 
dve appointment on the outskirts of official 
^andeur. He was permanent in a depart- 
ment whose heads were fluctuating, and high 
enough up to come often into official contact 
irith his chiefs. His social points of contact 
Vfith them were not a few, hers with their 
vives and kinswomen more frequent, and 
more carefully cultivated still. So Mrs. 
Anderson said truly, that her friend, Elsie 
Grant, the paymaster's wife had been brought 
Tip among great folks. 

But the Honorable Alexander had a para- 
lytic stroke in course of time, so seyere as 
to disqualify him for farther discharge of his 
official duties. The retiring pension was but 
small, and the narrowed income drove the 
Gillespies from the jgreat metropolis to its 
northern sister. 

The younger Elsie was the good angel 
of the house in Edinburgh, the kindest of 
nurses to her aunt's husband, and the most 
considerate of companions to herself, whose 
temper was not 6w^|tened, nor her mind 
mellowed, by the change in her outward cir- 
cumstances. 

Though Mrs. Gillespie never ceased to re- 
gret London society, nor spared disparage- 
ment, upon occasion, of such substitute for 
it as Edinburgh could afford, she neverthe- 
less availed herself to the utmost of the ad- 
vantages which her Scotch parentage and 
noble extraction gave her, for access to the 
" superior circles " of Auld Reekie. Her 
niece must, of necessity, often accompany 
W to public or private entertainments; 
and at one of the former made acquaintance 
^tb an ensign of a Highland regiment quar- 
tered in the castle. Mr. Grant was not 
meanly gifted by nature in mind or body, 
and personally was not undeserving of any 
young lady's regard. What drew Elsie 
»*8^gls him, strongly and specially, from 
tSty first, was the circumstance that he 
vas from Aberdeen, and knew some of her 
another's friends, one which, by some in- 
stinct, she never mentioned to her aunt, 
^j^that keen-witted lady did not need 
|tional reason which such knowledge 
e afforded, for discouraging, as soon 
. ^ erceived it, the growing intimacy 
»>etweea Elsie and Mr. Grant. She ascer- 
^ined that he had committed the rash act 
w entering the British army without any 




farther qualifications than high courage, fair 
talents, and an earnest admiration for a sol- 
dier's career. He had little more money 
than sufficed for the purchase of his first 
commission, and was entirely without family 
interest of any kind or degree. Now, the 
Honorable Mrs. Gillespie knew enough of 
the War Office, as of other offices, in those 
good old unreformed times, to perceive at 
once how high the young ensign was likely 
to reach in the military hierarchy ; and she 
determined, neither unkindly, nor unwisely, 
to put him at once upon his honor with 
Elsie. Mr. Grant, therefore, waited on her, 
at her own request, to receive ** an intima- 
tion upon an important matter.'' 

" Would you make a baggage-wagon wife 
of the puir lassie, Mr. Grant P I'm tauld it's 
but a wC^sry way of life," she said, reverting, 
as she always did, when moved, to the old 
proniiUciation. 

" Ah, but I hope, dear madam — " 

" Weel, young gentleman, bide till your 
hopes are hatched a bit." 

That was fair and forcible he could not 
deny. Poor lad. They were addled in one 
wgy before hatched in another. 

No word had passed between him and 
Elsie, so he applied first for leave, then for 
exchange into a regiment on active service 
abroad. Years went by. He had gotten a 
wound and a medal ; three varieties of fever ; 
two^f ague ; much commendation as an ac- 
tive and efficient officer ; frequent sciatica ; 
and very grizzled hair. He was moreover, 
lieutehant, without purchase, in a company 
commanded by a puppy having less then 
one-third of his own time of service, when 
news came that Elsie M'Cauldie was an or- 
phan again : for both her uncle and her aunt 
were dead. The regiment was, happily, no 
farther off than Ireland, otherwise his purse 
might not have allowed of the journey to 
Edinburgh. 

The bloom was off her beauty certainly ; 
but that assurance of loving-kindness which 
Ned Locksley could read on it some years 
later kept a wondrous loveliness on every fea- 
ture. And the poor lieutenant read a spe- 
cial love-look through the loving-kindness 
which smiled on all. Elsie was glad to see 
him — almost delighted, ipite of what she 
must have thought his long and fickle deser- 
tion of her. 
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baggage-wagon wife would have but a weary 
life of it, and with that word warned me ofil 
For your sake I took the warning, hoping 
and striving through bitter years to win some 
other thing to offer you. I have no more 
now than I had then : less, for I was then 
young and hopeful. But you are lonely, and 
I haye brought you back one thing increased 
— a luckless soldier's love," 

Elsie thought it wealth, and took the.treas- 
ure for better or worse. The few pounds 
her father had left her were but little in- 
creased by a legacy from her aunt. Lieu- 
tenant Grant applied for a paymastership by 
which to add a few pounds to his annual pay. 
He was actually appointed on the sole score 
of his character ; and a brevet on a birth- 
day made him captain. What can the vul- 
gar outcry mean about deserving officers 
overlooked in our army. 

Ned's new little acquaintance, Amy, was, 
as she had told him, her parents' only child, 
bom and bred, as her^olls demonstrated, 
at a time when the station of her father's 
regiment had been shifting with more than 
usual rapidity. Having once visited the 
paymaster's quarters, and having done so, 
thanks to Miss Amy, in the character of a 
house-friend, Ned often found hi| way there 
again; most of his evenings being spent 
either with the Grants or with his first 
friends, the Andersons. 

Personally, therefore, he was not much 
affected by the evening amusements of his 
comrades in barracks, nor disturbed by the 
'< skylarking," of which he heard eil&er in 
O'Brien's rollicking brogue, or in the ma- 
jor's wrathful murmuring against << un- 
seemly practical jokes." Captain Bufford, 
indeed, by way of daring his dependant, 
Jones, had suggested to that officer — since 
Mansfield had been dipped in a solution of 
liquid blacking and water, and Garrett had 
an eyebrow shaved, his dress-boots filled 
with the contents of a mustard pot — ^that it 
was hardly fair to let the third " griff" off 
unscathed. But Jones fought shy of the 
suggestion, alleging Ned's intimacy with 
the major, " who'll make the confoundedest 
kick-up about conduct unbecoming a gen- 
tleman and an officer, if there's a scrimmage 
with his friend I^cksley." 

In truth, Ned was known to share his 
semoT^B aversion to the noble sport of 



'< badger-baiting," and looked him as if Hi 
teeth, albeit unofficial, might meet through 
where they bit, as well as the major's. He^ 
therefore, ei^oyed immunity from annoy- 
ance, until the arrival of a fourth young- 
ster, who had been prevented by illness from 
joining on the same day as himself and the 
other two. This Milward was a lad of gen- 
tlemanly appearance \ of well-proportioned, 
but very slender frame ; of handsome, but 
very deHcate features ; with a, mouth which 
might have been reckoned pretty in a girl, 
but betrayed in one of the ruder sex symp- 
toms of weakness and irresolution. He 
showed the same distaste as Ned for stupid 
and noisy rioting ; but with a shrinking very 
different from the masterful bearing of tb 
self-possessed Etonian. The latter, who had 
left the mess early one evening, was at woriL 
some hours later over his Hindustani, when 
he heard a Hght, quick step run along the 
passage, and a hurried, hesitating knock 
against his door. 
" Come in." 

In came Milward, rather pale, but with a 
flush on his cheek-bones. 
• '' HuUoa, Milward ! Sit down in the l»g 
chair whilst I put the books away." 
" Thank you. Hush ! Is that them ? " 
« Is that who ? What's up, old fellow?" 
<'To tell you the truth," said Milward, 
turning red all over now, '' I took the lib- 
erty of rxmning in here because there was a 
threat of ' spunging me with my clothes 
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on. 

" Whose threat— Rufford and that lot's?" 

"Yes," 

" Well, that romping is bad enougl^hen 
O'Brien and his set are at it ; but they%o it 
for fun. As for that brute, Rufford, \nd 
that fool, Jones, they are unbearable. Ipi 
glad you came in here. I'll give ihemii 
lesson if they follow you." 

"It's very kind of you," said Milwmfc 
"I was ashamed of bolting in, bedaa4HI 
know you hate this kind of thing." 

" I do ; but I wasn't eight years at Eton 
without being equal to this emergency, mind 
you. Master Milward. Aint they wlntc- 
washing the corridor up here ? " 

" Hardly ir^tYewashing. Il^s a 
low ochre in the pots outside." 

"All the better. Just piick the stoutest 
sticks out of the fagot in my coal-buak, 
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'Will youy and look in the right-hand comer 

of the cupboard below for a coil of rope 

there is, I think. I'll be back in a second." 

In he came again accordingly, with two 

big pots of the dismal ochre wash. 

" What on earth are you at P " asked Mil- 
ward. 

"You'll see time enough. But be quick: 
I heard them banging open your door down- 
stairs as I went out." 

Ned produced a hammer and a few stout 
nails out of the miscellaneous stores of his 
cupboard. Then mounting on a chair he 
nailed three or four stout sticks at right an- 
gles to the lintel. They made a sort of pro- 
jecting platform, to the edge of which he 
&8tened a length of rope nailed at one end 
to the woodwork of tiie door. Then he 
poised the pQts upon the sticks so nicely 
that the door in opening must jerk the rope's 
end, and an avalanche falL 

" A very neat booby-trap," said he. " Let 
the stormers assault." 

He put a bolt across the door, remarking 
as he did so : — 

" Staple wont hold long. Hon. Com- 
pany's barrack-master is not much of an 
ironmonger." 

They heard two or three doors opened 
and shut with a bang along the passage. 
Then came a knock at his. 
« Hulloa ! " 

" Seen Milward anywhere P " inquired the 
voice of Jones. 

** Oh, dear, yes ! He's in here. We're hav- 
ing tea and muffins," quoth Ned, in modu- 
lated tones. 

Jones was at a nonplus. He had sug- 
gested that Milward might have taken ref- 
uge in some other officer's quarters; but 
had not reckoned upon finding him with 
Locksley. 

There was a noisy deliberation outside, 
then another knock, and a more decided 
voice than the lieutenant's, cried, insolently, 
'' None of your nonsense, youngster, come 
out ! " 
" Who, IP" said Ned, blandly still. 
"No! that milksop of a Milward, quick 
now ! " 

" Not till we've done the muffins," quoth 
Ned in reply. 

The answer came in a savage kick, which 
made the color pots tremble $ but could not 



dislodge them, so crafty was their adjust- 
ment. 

Ned took no notice. A second kick fol- 
lowed, and a rush against the door. 

** You had better not, gentlemen, for your 
own sake," cried Ned, with perfect good- 
humor ; " I can't abear being disturbed at 
tea." 

There was laughter outside, apparently 
at the baffled assailant, whose wrath, wax- 
ing hotter, vented itself in another kick, 
which almost upset the pots, and loosened 
the treacherous staple alarmingly. 

" Pray don*t, sir ; you'll disturb your di- 
gestion by such strong exercise after meals." 

Crash went the staple. In rushed £.uf- 
ford. Smash went the pots upon his head ; 
and his best uniform — t^ey had dined in full- 
dress that evening — was dripping and done 
for. 

" There ! My best milk-jug broke ! " said 
Ned. "Beg pardon, gentlemen, you may 
pick up the bits outside." 

With one vigorous shove, he sent the 
captain reeling into the passage, followed by 
a volley of potsherds. He slammed, and 
double-locked the door. 

Rufford was furious; but the laugh was 
loud against him, not only among the 
strangers, well soaked with claret, but even 
among his own admiring jackals. He put 
the best face upon the matter that he could, 
and beat a hasty retreat to c^iange his 
drenched regimentals before seeking conso- 
lation in cards and broiled bones. Thence- 
forward he watched, with not unnatural ea- 
gerness, for some opportunity of turning the 
tables upon his antagonist : but came to the 
sullen, though sound, conclusion, that he 
was, in most things, more than a match for 
himself. He changed his tactics; took no 
notice of Ned ; but instead of attempting to 
bully young Milward any more, treated him 
with studied politeness and cordiality, pay- 
ing him many little attentions, which began 
insensibly to win the weak lad's confidence. 

Jones, as usual, took his cue from the 
captain; and pasty-faced Mansfield, the 
"griflf" with a turn for cards, took his from 
Jones. Milward soon began to fancy that 
he could do no better than conquer his first 
prejudices, rub off his home fastidiousness, 
and prove his manhood by conforming to 
the customs of such kind comrades. This 
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somewhat nettled Ned ; but, absorbed in his 
sorrows and his studies, he could not afford 
the matter more than a passing thought 
upon occasion. 

These studies he cherished up less as a 
present solace than as a preparation for the 
future, and found in them escape from 
thoughts and feelings which the mechanical 
duties of the drill-ground left actiye still. 
Though not popular with comrades of his 
own age and standing, from whom he kept, 
in some respects, aloof, his good sense, his 
good-humor, and his proficiency in all manly 
exercises, fruit of his double training on 
Cransdale Moors and in the playing-fields at 
Eton, kept him from the invidiousness of 
actual unpopularity. His chiefs formed from 
the first the highest opinion of him, and the 
major had already caused his name to reach 
the superior authorities, as that of a young 
officer of extraordinary promise. For some 
chance reason, the stay of his batch at the 
Chatterham dep6t was unusually prolonged ; 
but the time at last came in view when they 
must proceed to their distant destination. 
Messrs. Kufibrd and Jones, who had early 
intimation of the fact, felt, that if profit was 
to be made out of any of them, it must be 
made without further delay. The design 
upon Garrett had been abandoned. He 
really was too stupid to learn play, too little 
spirited to play without learning. Milward 
gave better hopes; weak enough to be led; 
he was quick enough to learn, and conceited 
enough to be coaxed or carried beyond Ids 
depth. The worthy pair found Mansfield an 
admirable, though unconscious, assistant in 
their design. He had a very tolerable taste 
for gambling, with not much more acquired 
knowledge of play than Milward's superior 
wit soon enabled him to gain ; and he be- 
ing pitted against Mansfield, nothing loath, 
learned confidence in his own skill and judg- 
ment. 

So they fooled him on ; sometimes in fair 
duel, so to speak, sometimes in square games, 
where the presence of a confederate, as part- 
ner on either side, made the direction of 
matters both easy and unsuspicious. Buf- 
ford had poor luck at play, and was sub- 
ject, though he handled his cards well upon 
the whole, to unaccountable inadvertencies, 
which would sweep off in a turn the previous 

ffains of steady skill and equable fortune. 

MUw^rd was sharp enough, as he tbought, 
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to take spedftl note of this ; and having 
some unexpected minor successes to w 
his appetite, determined on a regular set-te 
with the captain. To beat the man who iiai 
bullied him at first, and then had come vmM 
and acknowledged his social and manly quak 
ities, would be greater glory than evengBiB. 
Jones made some apparent attempt to dii* 
suade him from this rash purpose. 

" Old Bufford knew a thing or two. 
put upon his mettle, he was an ugly castqpBer. 
In fact, he shouldn't himself half IDie a stand- 
up fight with him — if it wasn't that's to say, 
for those absent fits of his, which made tocfa 
' mulls ' of his play now and then.'' 

" Ah, but that's the very thing, y<m see, 
Jones. I own I am an inferior play^, in 
some respects, to Bufibrd ; but I have cei- 
centration," said the silly lad, drawing liii 
lips tighter across his teeth, as if with in- 
stinctive consciousness of the feeble point 
of his handsome countenance. 

'* Yes, you command your attention bet- 
ter than Rufford, I think," answered tk 
other; ''which is strange enough, seeing 
what an old hand he is." 

" I'll tell you what, Jones, it's all boab 
about not getting old heads on young sboul- 
ders. Some youngsters are born with young 
heads on ; but others with old ones all aloog; 
don't you see, eh ? " 

Jones did see, very plain. 

At the bottom of the long mess-room at 
the company's barracks, Chatterham, were 
two little sitting-rooms, right and left. One 
was in general use as a smoking-room, the 
other comfortably furnished, was but selttom 
used, except as a kind of drawing-room when 
there were many seniors, or " distinguished 
visitors," at the depAt mess. Rufford and 
Jones had weighed very deliberately the aar- 
gumeuts for or against making this room 
the scene of the gambling tournament 

" It was one of the scaliest points about . 
}'oung Archer's affair, Jones, that Plumer 
of * the Dashers,' held the party in his own 
rooms. Floods of bosh were poured out 
upon it We can't afford *ugly circum- 
stances' so soon after. Now, the little 
room to the left is public, though private to 
all intents and purposes, for there's not a 
fellow goes in there once in three months.*' 

" No, that there isn't," said Jones j " and 
it's fusty enough in consequence." 
\ " "Kevct iciVEidL \)asiX, m^ \iQ^ \ -^e can 
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die door open to air tbe atmosphere, which , 
will look fair, and aboye board, you know, 
in case of impertinent inquiries. The odds 
are * any thing to one ' against any fellow 
looQging in, as^ we sha'n't play till very late, 

''AU right, then. It's a judicious idea 
enough." 

Next morning, Ned, who by chance had 
got up unusually early, took it into his head 
to breakfast before, instead of after, parade. 
To the discomfiture of the messman, he 
ensconced himself in the uppermost corner 
of the long room, demanding coffee and 
poached eggs at an abnormal hour. Before 
these were ready, the old major looked in. 

" Oh, there you are ! You are early this 
morning. Here's the book I promised you. 
I keep up my. old Indian habits, a canter 
before early parade ; so I'm off round the 
Long Meadows. Look in to-night, will 
you ? the Grants are coming." 

The book was a relief, spite of the crabbed 
Oriental character. Ned kept on decipher- 
ing it to while away the time, with occa- 
sional interruptions, to shout at the daw- 
dling messman. 

Breakfast was so long in coming, that the 
second cup of coffee was hut just poured 
oat, when the bugle parade-call rang in the 
barrack-square. Up jumped Ned. Where 
should he put the. major's book P The lit- 
tle sitting-room was a safe place; so he 
opened the door, went in, and placed it on 
a stand in the corner by the mantelpiece. 

Parade was dismissed, when a young en- 
gineer officer cried out,— - 

"Locksley, didn't you say you should like 
to see the * flying sap ' to-day ? There's a 
party going down to the lines with Dickson. 
They marched half an hour ago ; but I have 
a trap outside, and I'll drive you down, if 
you've had your breakfast." 

" Well, I've had half of it, or thereabouts. 
All right ; I shall be glad of a lift." 

And the young men drove off together. 

The Sappers and Miners had a tent on the 
ground. And there was lunch, in due time, 
at some interval in action. Then, when the 
serious work was over, as men and officers 
were still full of " go," a couple of " scratch 
elevens " were got up, and Ned must needs 
play. " Too late for mess," was the word, 
when dinner-time was come; but as the 



lunch-commissariat had been liberal, a fair 
enough ration was fidgeted out all round. 
When they got back to barracks, he had 
only just time to dress and run <iown to the 
major's. It was past eleven o'clock before 
he left. The Andersons and he walked home 
with the Grants, as the night was very fine. 
Twelve struck by the town clock some time 
before he reached the barracks. As he 
passed the sentry, he bethought him of his 
book. 

'' I'm not on duty to-morrow morning, and 
shall have time for a grind." 

So he went up to the mess-room in search 
of it. In the antechamber he asked a sleepy- 
looking waiter for a flat candlestick, saying 
that he was going into the left-hand sitting- 
room for a book, left there that morning. 

" Then you wont want no light, sir," said 
the servant, " there's several officers as is in 
that little room to-night, sir." 

Before he was half-way up the long room 
itself, his ear caught a burst of exultation 
from Milward's voice, noisier but seemingly 
somewhat thicker also than usual. 

* * By George ! who'd a thought it ? That's 
the fourth game I've beaten you, captain. 
I should think you were most sick of it by 
this time." 

" Fortune of war ! " said Bufford, in an- 
swer, quietly. " Turn and turn about, you 
know." 

" Ha ! ha ! yes ! but your turn seems long- 
ish a coming," cried Milward. " Jones, my 
boy, give us a glass of champagne to toast 
our luck, eh? No, confound it, none of 
those long-necked apologies for a wine-glass. 
Give it us in a tumbler, man ; can't you ? 
I'm thirsty. Here, Bufford, here's better 
luck to ye ! " 

•* Don't drink now, Milward j don't, if 
you'll take my advice," answered Rufford* 
" I never do when at play. Keep your head 
cool, for I mean to cut out your work yet 
for you. I must have my revenge." 

Ned, who by this time was in the room, 
noted the captain's look and tone at these 
last words, with misgiving. He had a half 
a mind to stay and see that Milward, with 
all his folly, got fair play. Second thoughts 
told him there would be little use in that, as 
he couldn't do much more than tell an ace 
from a knave on the cards himself. He went 
therefore to the comer to take his book. Ai 
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he turned his back to do so, he thought, and 
yet he could not make sure of it, that he 
heard an ominous whisper. 

** What brings the major's jackal poking 
his nose in here, eh P " 

This turned him again. He determined 
to stay. 

" Any objection to one's looking on a bit P " 
he asked of Jones. 

** Oh, dear, no ! " said Milward, before any 
one else could answer. ** Sorry I can't let 
you cut in yourself, if you'd like to take a 
hand ; but it's a regular stand-up between 
Bufford and me to-night. Haye glass 
o'wineP" ' 

'' No, thanks ! " He put his foot upon 
the hind rung of Milward's chair, crossed 
his arms, and looked on. No one could 
object to this, after what Milward had said ; 
the circumstance would have been too sus- 
picious. ^ 

The first game of Ned's looking on. Mil- 
ward won again, to his own unbounded sat- 
isfaction. The second, Bufford called for 
double or quits on the whole score of the 
evening, and won it. Nothing could be 
more moderate than his conduct to all ap- 
pearance. 

" TeU you what, Milward, well leave ofl^ 
if you like, now ; not a sdratch on either 
side." 

f ' Hardly a revenge, is it P " said Jones. 

" No, confound it, none at all," backed up 
Mansfield. 

Two other officers, who had been half doz- 
ing on a sofa, started up, inquiring what the 
row might be ; and on hearing the case con- 
curred " it's monstrous good-natured of Buff ; 
but hardly fair upon him." 

No such incentives indeed were needed to 
spur Milward on, for the greed of gambling 
was on him just then, as well as its mere 
recklessness. But if any one word had been 
wanting, the chance expressions of these 
lookers-on — who had neither knowledge of 
his intended victimization, nor interest in it 
— supplied its room. 

"Good-natured of him! Ha, ha, ha! 
That's a good 'un. I have beaten him five 
games out of six ; and he's to be so kind as 
to let me off, because he's had the luck to 
get the best of a double and quits. And 
that was a regular fluke," ran on the doomed 



unpleasant, but the blundering way he { 
those clubs of his last hand, was a 
enough to ruin any cards he held. Y 
your stake. Buff P My deal" 

" Well, then, if you * mean husi 
youngster," said the captain, with a 
assumption of superiority in his tone g 
enough, though by no means outra| 
" say twice what we did the last time.' 

Milward winced at the proposal B 
tagonist, who faced him, could see wha 
from behind his chair, could not — a t 
lous motion of the weak upper lip. 

** A leetle too much of a good thin; 
How's that, with your judgment, tc 
your luck P " 

"Done with you!" cried Mi 
" Please cut ; the deal is mine." 

The cards were balanced evenly, yet 
end the captain won. 

" We play on, of course," said the 
nervously, and in a hurried, would-h 
toring tone. " Stakes as before, 
right myself yet." 

" As you please," answered the ci 

Milward leant eagerly forward 
crowded round. Even Ned unfold 
arms and laid his elbows on the b 
Milward's chair, bringing his chin d« 
his hands, that his eyes might be nea 
board. 

Bufford's play was very deliberate, 
ward's not quite so much so. Do ^ 
would, they could all detect an occ 
tremor in his hand. Again, howev 
mere chances of the game seemed to b 
divided between them. Up to the la 
it would have been unsafe to decid 
the winner. 

At this crisis, Bufford leaned bad 
chair, and looked, with sarcastic smi 
his adversary's eyes, 

"I really beg your pardon; but 
strikes me now. If you should i;^ 
game, it will be but a drawn battle 
worth one's while that, after all sa 
done." 

" Well, what of it P " 

" Why, let's double stakes as the 
now ; and let these cards decide." 

Milward hesitated, and his hand ti 
evidently, 

" Funky P" sneered the captain, 
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bave liked to send his fist between his /eyes. 
Rufford read his meaning right enough ; and 
caught at the notion of a double reyenge, 
like lightning. 

" What ! Show the white feather, Mil- 
'ward, with your original backer at your back, 
too ? He'U be ready to do for you the same 
Isind office he did for me, no doubt." 

" As how ? " said Milward. 

" Whitewash you, should need be, to be 
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sxire. 

There was a titter, in which Milward joined 
Hysterically. 

Ned's brow darkened. It was his old weak 
point to pick up a challenge at any cost. 

" Come ! " said the captain. " Can't you 
find the pluck between you both P " 

« Shall I P " said Milward. 

** I'll halve the damage," whispered Ned, 
l>eyond himself at the growing insolence on 
Hufford's face. 

''Done with you, then, Bufford," cried 
I3ie other. " Knave ! " 

«< Queen ! " 

"King!" 

« Ace ! " 

" Let's see, how does it stand P " said the 
captain, with affected unconcern. "Hun- 
dred and twenty-five, doubled once, two hun- 
* dred and fifty. Doubled again, wasn't it P 
Just five hundred. I like round numbers. 
If a cheque wont be convenient, I'll take an 
L O. U. There's an inkstand on the side- 
board in the mess-room, I believe." 

CHAFTEB Xm. 

That active and intelligent officer of the 
county force. Police Constable Hutcliins, 
had need of the fullest exercise of his in- 
telligence and activity. 

The case was one of "howdacious bug- 
glary," as he himself said at Eookenham. 

There could be no suspicion of connivance 
with any of the servants, for the doors of the 
passage inwards had not even been attempt- 
ed; whereas forcible entrance had mani- 
festly been made from without.* There were 
plain enough traces on the fine gravel under 
the window, of the presence of the " parties 
concerned," who had taken, however, the 
precaution of scuffling, in such wise as to 
baffle any attempt to identify boot-marks. 

Had they been " put up to the plant " by 
any of my lord's establishment, they would 
not hare made the very serious mistake of 
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breaking in on the left, Instead of the right 
side of the great stone mullion. Thi^ mul- 
lion divided a two-light window of very 
doubtful " Gothic," the two lights being, in 
fact, two separate windows, lighting two sep- 
arate Httle outer-rooms or passages, and the 
heavy clumsy mullion, itself a device for 
concealing the butt end, if one may say so, 
of the party-wall which divided them. Any 
one efibcting entrance from without through 
the right-hand window, would have the door 
of the strong-room,, in which the plate was 
kept, on his left hand, the party-wall on his 
right. Should he efiect it, as the depreda- 
tors did on this occasion, through the left- 
hand light, the party-wall would, of course, 
be on his left hand, the entrance to a sort of 
cabinet of curiosities on his right. The bur- 
glars having, as it would seem, a vague no- 
tion that valuable booty lay hereabouts, were 
wanting in the knowledge, accessible to any 
inmate of the house, of the relative positions 
of the plate and china stores. 

It must have been a horrible disappoint- 
ment to them after all their trouble, risk, 
and really hard work in forcing the well- 
fsistened door, to find themselves in a mu- 
seum rather than in a silversmith's. In a 
merely scientific point of view, the confusion 
of their topographical acumen must have 
been mortifying; and the financial failure 
of the speculation even more sad. One 
really could have found little heart to blame 
them had they vented their disappointment 
on the china generally, and enriched Lord 
Boyston's collection by some additional spec- 
imens of " crackled " porceleiin. Their ab- 
stinence from this obvious gratification of 
feeling gave P. C. Hutchins a respectful es- 
timate of their prudence. 

" Smashes o' crockery," remarked that 
officer, " hoften spile sport by givin' alarm 
to hinmates. Parties as can't keep their . 
temper are hapt to put their foot in it at 
work o' this kind." 

That they were practical philosophers, as ' 
well as men of self-control, and schooled in 
that wisdom which coined the proverb, " half 
a loaf, better than no bread," appeared from 
the further circumstance, noted by the keen 
inventorial eyes of Mrs. White, that they 
had taken with them, after all, such matter 
for consolation as the most valuable and 
poita\A.e oi \hfe XLOU-^^a^^x^^x.^ ^tck.^^'?^ ^ 
I virtu covild ^iSox^ 
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" Whatever will my lord say, to be sure P upper moors. Certain fishes had been found Ibt 
There's things and things is gone, as he'd dead on the banks, at higher and drier ele* t 4 
sooner lost a dozen of silver forks and spoons 
as sich." 

The hue and cry raised in the county was 
ineffectual. Futile was the activity of P. C. 
Hutchins, vain his intelligence and that of 
his local superiors. It was with mingled 
fbelings of indignation and pride that he 
found himself brought at last into contact 
with detectives of vulpine reputation from 
the metropolis. Actual acquaintance with 
such ornaments of Scotland-yard could not 
but in itself I9e gratifying to a professional 
man ; but the local constabulary feeling en- 
joyed — how should it not ? — a profounder, 
if less ostentatious, gratification in the baf- 
fling of metropolitan acumen by the mystery 
which provincial acuteness had failed to 
penetrate. 

" And you'll keep your eyes open, officer," 
said Inspector Ferritts to Hutchins, as a 
parting salutation before leaving for town. 

*' Catch a weasel asleep, inspector ! " an- 
swered that officer. 

Tommy Wilmot had caught several lately^ 
not asleep indeed, but still had caught them, 
and presented their lithe little corpses to 
Mister Watson for the increase of his ad- 
monitory exhibition in the open air. Poacher 
against poacher ! It was almost as unfair as 
the mutton bones, which the wolf reproaches 
the shepherds for grilling, in the old Greek 
fable. 

But the fact was, that Tommy was as ten- 
der of the game, in his way, as Mr. Wat- 
son himself. He was not the man to rifle 
*^ nestisses," nor to pity the riflers on four 
feet or on two. He was as good as an un- 
derkeeper in matters of preservation, only 
he could not keep from sharing sport in due 
season. Father and mother were still ob- 
durate, refusing their sanction to his regular 
enrolment under Watson, who by way of 
accustcming them to what he saw was, 
after all, inevitable, would ask of Tommy, 
in their presence, to do odd jobs in the keep- 
erin' line for him, just now and then, on 
pretext that some press of work was leaving 
him no regular hand unemployed and avail- 
able. Now, it befell, not long after the fail- 
ure of the London detectives at Bookenham, 
that irregularities and offences had been 
rz/e upon the Cranadale trout-bums on the 



vations than any to which their own salta- 
tory performances could have enabled them 
to reach. No ** spoor " of otter was trace- 
able, nor did the spotted silver of the luck- 
less trout show marks of the incisors of theii 
amphibious enemy. 

<' Can't say whether 'um's bin wired or 
netted, or what not," grumbled the old 
keeper. 

'< Tell 'ee what now, Tommy, set a thief 
to catch a— no, there ; no need to take no 
offence, Tommy. I've a knowed you a'most 
as long as your own father, lad ; and though 
I owes 'ee a grudge or two on fur and feather 
'count, I don't believe there's a 'onester 
young feller not hereabouts, all biU the 
poachin'. Howsomedever, what I meaned 
war this : my lord aint pertickler about the 
upland bums, so I don't want no 'rests made, 
nor nothin' like ; but if you'd look into this 
here a bit. Tommy, and see what it is they 
does, and who does it, and let 'em know ve 
can't quite stand it, not if things is to go on 
as they 'as; why, somethin' mought come 
on it, pertickler o' makin'things pleasant vi' 
your father and me about 'ee. Tommy ! " 

Never had Mr. Watson been known by 
Tommy to deliver himself of so lengthy a 
discourse. He was much moved by the m- 
cumstance, and by the evidence it disclosed 
of an interest in his own heart's wishes, 
and of a good-will, surviving in spiteof fre- 
quent, aggravated, and old-standing provo- 
cations. 

Nay, Mr. Watson went so far as to beg 
the loan of Tommy's services, by personal 
application from his father. It could not, 
under such condescension, be refused; so 
Tommy, strapping a fishing creel across his 
shoulders in token of his temporary rank on 
special service, betook himself to the moors 
to right the wrongs of the moorland trout. 

It was three days after entering on this 
confidential enterprise that he determined — 
having completed a first cursory reconnais- 
sance of the whole campaigning ground — ^to 
make detailed and minute examination of 
all and several the " likely places," where 
lines, nets, or wires might lurk unperceived. 
The hot noon found him at a notable spot, 
kneeling upon a ledge of stone which formed 
the biim. of one of the deep basins, wherein 
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Ixe eddying waters stayed their speed below 
Ixe Pixie's pillar, not far from the spot of 
^^ed Locksley's adventure with poor Benjy. 

He had tucked up his coat-sleeye at the 
^rist, and passed his hand cautiously along 
^e under side of the ledge beneath the 
iirater, without' encountering any suspicious 
rubstance. But such a superficial search 
proved little. He stood up, passed the strap 
of the fish-basket over his shoulder, and de- 
posited that receptacle upon the grass, in 
vrhich the cheery chirrup of a million grass- 
lioppers made merry music. 

He untied his neckcloth, loose as it was, 
eind thrust it into the pocket of his velveteen 
coat. Then he divested himself of that gar- 
ment utterly, and tossing it aside upon an 
cmt-heap, caused a total eclipse over that 
Tegion, which must have disconcerted the 
astronomical expectations of the ants^-if 
they have any. As he wore no waistcoat, 
nothing farther was needed to set his upper 
limbs at liberty but to tie his braces round 
his waist and roll up his shirt-sleeves to 
the shoulders. This done, he laid himself 
flat, face foremost, upon the rim of the pool 
again, his head downwards, after a most 
apoplectic fashion, one hand grasping the 
outer stone ledge ; the other, groping deep 
in the cool water. 

He was thus all unknowing of the ap- 
proach of a blue-coated figure coming up the 
bank at a cautious distance from the water, 
which, by reflecting, might have betrayed 
its advance. But when the ** determination 
of blood to the head," necessitated by his 
posture, became temporarily unendurable, 
he looked up, and turning him round upon 
his seat, was aware of the presence and close 
contact of Police Constable Hutchins. 

<' At it again, eh P " said that functionary. 

'* At what again, pleaceman P " answered 
Tommy. 

" Come none o' that ere,** retorted the man 
in blue. 

" None of what ere P ^ 

" None o' your sorce, young man, when 
took in the hact o' sich ingratitude." 

If the features of Police Constable Hutch- 
ins had ever caught from the countenance 
of the Chairman of Quarter Sessions any 
vestige of its force of magisterial rebuke 
against ofienders, some reflection of that 
awfulness, he thoughti must at this mo- 
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ment be causing Tommy Wilmot's heart to 
quail. 

It is sad to state, however, that this hard- 
ened oflender showed a contemptuous com- 
posure under the just wrath overhanging 
him. After a moment's hesitation, during 
which the thought of jerking the peace offi- 
cer over his head into the pool caused his 
fingers to contract and clutch at nothing, 
he said, in a tone between provocation and 
playfulness,— 

" I don't want no rows wi' nobody. Now 
git along, pleaceman, do ! " 

<' I'm a goin' to git along, vi discharge of 
my dooty, young man," answered Hutchins, 
unhesitatingly; '<and do you git up and 
come along wi' me, without makin' no rows, 
and it'll be the better for you." 

Tommy stood up, not to comply with this 
summons by any means. Still the sense of 
responsibility, and even of official dignity^ 
was on himself as on his adversary ; so he 
contented himself with saying, — 

" Tell 'ee what now, pleaceman ; this ere's 
some mistake o' youm. I'm a doin o' my 
dooty, and you med go do youm ; I don't 
want no more words about it." 

'< Likely not," answered the other ; " has 
for words, you may keep 'em for the justices, 
if so be you's rather. But if wirin' o' trout 
Mi your dooty, young man, happrehension 
of parties ofiending his mine, and no mis- 
take." 

" Oh, that's what you'm up to, be it ? " 
cried Tommy, tickled by the policeman's 
blunder. " Ha'nt 'ee 'eared as Muster Wat-* 
son's set I to look arter the lads that's bin a 
fishin' foul up 'ere now." 

'' I've a heard nothing of the sort," an- 
swered Hutchins, with evident incredulity. 

" Then you've 'eared it now, and that's 
'nuff, I s'pose," growled Tommy, interpret- 
ing and resenting the doubts upon the oth- 
er's face. 

" What ! — set a thief to catch a thief, has 
Mr. Watson, eh P " 

" Thief yoursen', you puddin'-faced peel- 
er ! " cried young Wilmot, enraged beyond 
measure at hearing from a foe's lips the same 
ugly phrase which had hurt him from a 
friend's. 

There was a fulness of feature, combined 
with absence of color, about the worthy po- 
liceman's countenance, which accounted for^ 
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if it did not justify, the disparaging epithet 
long since fixed upon him by the less reyer- 
ent portion of the village lads. His tem- 
per was gone, whither Tommy's had pre- 
ceded it. 

'* Likely tale, Atfideed; to t%ke a Crans- 
dale keeper hout o' Cransmere lock-up. A 
hoificer of my 'experience aint to be took in 
so easy, no, not by no means." And he 
looked round for any suspicious circum- 
stance, on which to found a formal charge. 

*' What's in yon basket, eh P fair fishin' 
gear, or foul, I wonder. I shall hinsist upon 
yer shewing me, young man ! " 

" Wish 'ee may get it ! " said Tommy, 
sulkily. 

** Hindeed ! " cried the policeman, making 
a quick snatch at it, as he spoke. 

But Tommy likewise snatched at it, catch- 
ing the leather belt only, which broke with 
the violence of the tug on either side, and, 
the lid opening as the basket fell, its con- 
tents rolled out upon the trampled grass. 

Tommy Wilmot was thunderstruck. 

*' Wusser nor I thort ! " cried the consta- 
ble. He whipped out a pair of handcufiis, 
and had one of them on one of Wilmot's 
wrists before the young man recovered his 
senses, and darted a few yards aside. 

Then the policeman pounced upon an ob- 
ject on the grass, caught it up, and thrust it 
into his left-hand breast pocket in a mo- 
ment. 

He rushed at Wilmot, who shook him off; 
but made no attempt at escape. 

" So sure as Heaven's aboove — ** began 
the young man. 

" Shut up wi' that," cried Hutchins, and 
rushed at him again ; but again his 
ful opponent shook him off, and 
bay, without attempting to escape. 

" Tell 'ee what, pleaceman, you let I goo 
hands free ; an' I goos wi'out no more ado, I 
does. But you and I med both be dead i' 
bottom o' yon pool afore 'ee takes I down to 
Cransmere han'cuffed ! " 

The policeman was no coward, and would 
have done his duty to the death, if need were. 
But he knew his man, and knew him by ex- 
perience for more than his own match in any 
encounter. Moreover he saw him stand his 
ground, where a race for liberty was clear 
before him. ' 

" Put on yer coat, then, and come along." 
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As Wilmot obeyed the order, the con^-vlook. 



ble picked up the other scattered artides, 
and returned them to the basket, of whieli 
he took possession ; then, side by side, m 
silence, he and his prisoner on parole went 
downwards firom the moor. 

" I really can see no course but to eommit 
you for the present," said Squire Jekyll, 
when he had heard the policeman's stoiyin 
his private justice-room, and had ascertained 
firom Wilmot that, beyond a simple and ab- 
solute denial of any guilt or guilty knowl- 
edge on his own part, he had no account to 
give of the damning circumstance. 

'' There can be no doubt as to the identity ' 
or ownership of this article," continued the < 
magistrate, taking firom a drawer in his bu- 
reau a list of the missing articles advertised 
after the Rookenham robbery. 

*' Let me see," and once more he picked 
up firom the table what Hutchins had seized 
upon the grass and pocketed. "It corre- 
sponds exactly ; " and he read off from the 
paper, " * No. 56, oblong tortoise-shell box, 
lined with ivory, outer surface inlaid with 
gold ornaments in the " renaissance " style; 
centre, an oval medallion, with portrait of 
<< Madame de Pompadour " in miniature, by 
Boucher ; initials, F. B., under lady's left 
breast.' There can be no doubt that this is 
the box described, forming part of the valu- 
ables abstracted from the family mansion oi 
Lord Royston. i ou must see yourself that, 
upon your total jliilure to account for your 
possession of tUs box, or, more exactly, of 
its presence' in your fish-basket, it must be 
my plain duty to have you kept in custody 
till further investigation." 

Tommy shook his head moumfiilly; he 
had no objection to offer. But whilst the 
magistrate was sealing up the stolen box, he 
asked of him whether he might communi- 
cate with Mr. Locksley at the Lodge in the 
Park. 

"By all means," answered the squire; 
*' will you write, or shall I send down and 
ask him to come over V " 

" Ah, do 'ee, sir, and beg o' him, for any 
sake, to come over at once ; on'y don't 'ee 
tell un, please, what I'm in trouble about, 
till I've seed 'un mysen'." 
. This the squire promised also. 

The handcuffs still dangled upon. Tommy's 
wrist. The policeman locked the second 
loop round one of his own with an apologetic 
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Pn^hanswerable to justices for 'ee, now» 
you see, young man." 

" All right," said Tommy, in profound de- 
jection. 

'' But, I say, pleaceman ? " 

" Well, what ? '* 

** I'd tak' it kind o' 'ee to say nought o' 
what's brought me so, no sooner nor 'ee can 
help, ye know." 

" Never fear, young man," answered the 
constable, with a pompousness, which not 
even his intended good-nature could sup- 
press. <' Discretion is the duty of a hofficer 
in my position." 

Before dusk Mr. Locksley was ushered 
in. He was mounting for an evening ride 
over the estate when Squire Jekyll's messen- 
ger arrived ; so he set off immediately. 

** Policeman over zealous, I suppose," he 
sai^, cheerily, on entering. " I have seen 
Watson on my way over, Tompay 5 I under^ 
stand it's all right about your roving com- 
mission as keeper of the trout-bums. But 
you've had so many difficulties about that 
sort of thing before, that you mustn't be 
hard on the constable for having his sus- 
picions." 

Tommy shook his head. 

** Wish it wur that, sir. This h 'nother 
guess sort o' thing, this is." 

" An unlucky blow. Tommy P You were 
always too ready with your fists." 

Mr. Locksley's kind, apologetic tone was 
more than the lad could bear. He laid his 
arm upon the table, and his face upon his 
arm, and sobbed aloud. 

** Tommy Wilmot ! man ! Look up like 
a man, and tell me what's amiss." 

'* They thinks it wur I as broke into my 
lord's at Rookenham, they does ! " 

" About as much as I (Hd, Tommy ! " said 
out, at once, the generous, open-hearted gen- 
tleman, under whose eye the boy had been 
bom and bred. 

** God bless 'ee for that, sir ! " cried the 
prisoner, starting to his feet, and shaking 
off, as an evil spell spoilt, the despondency 
which had cowed him hitherto. He took a 
turn up and down the narrow crib ; then 
begged his good friend to sit down upon the 
single chair, whilst he himself sat on the 
raised boards on which the rare inmates of 
Cransmere lock-up slept. 

" What on earth can have put such a no- 
tion into their heads, Tonuny ? " 



" I suppose them as put that box into my 
basket," answered he, with a forced laugh, 
which was a miserable failure. 

" What box ? You must remember I 
know nothing of what has happened, except 
that I find you- here, where I am sure, as I 
said, that you have no right to be on any 
such score as that." * 

Thus encouraged. Tommy told him pre- 
cisely what had passed, and of his own utter 
amazement at the unexpected appearance of 
the costly toy. 

''It's most unaccountable," said Mr. 
Locksley, ** and I should do you no service 
in hiding from you that, in the eyes of any 
one who didn't know you as I do, the thing 
would look very serious. But you shall have 
the benefit of lawyer's advice when the case 
comes on, and I'll see the squire myself and 
find out when it wilL" 

" Thank'ee, sir," said Tommy, with a sin- 
cerity of tone which made up for the scanty 
allowance of grateful words. 

"What shall I say at home, Tommy? 
Stories go about so, we sha'n't keep it long 
in some shape from father and mother, I 
fear." 

" No ! nor I wouldn't wish to't," he an- 
swered, " on'y I'd sooner have 'em 'ear it 
from a genelman like you, sir, as don't think 
I dun it, than be vrighted out o' their vour 
wits like by some lyin' gossip." 

"All right, then. Tommy; I'll call in at 
once when I get over. I suppose there's 
nothing I can do for you to-night here ? 
Shall you want any money ? " 

" No, thank'ee, sir ! I've a bit i* my pocket 
iflshuld." 

Mr. Locksley held out his hand to the 
poor lad, who wrung it with an eager grip, 
which told his appreciation of the friendly 
confidence put in him under such cloudy cir- 
cumstances. 

The elder Wilmot was a man of little 
judgment, and therewith pig-headed, as will 
not seldom befall. Mr. Locksley was sur- 
prised and shocked to find that Tommy's 
own father did not, as he had done, repudi- 
ate instinctively the supposition of }the lad's 
guilt. 

Disobedience to the just and reasonable 
commands of parents is, doubtless, offence 
enough in itself, and the fruitful parent of 
offences ; but Tomm^'& d\^\v<d\\ka^fkss^ 1^^ 
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down as regular rebellion, since he did con- 
tinue to work among the lettuces and cab- 
bages. But there was more of the despot 
than of the father in John Wilmot's estimate 
of his own authority. He seemed to think 
that hands which showed small aptitude for 
handling rakes and waterpots might natu- 
rally hanker after a burglar's crowbar. 
When he had heard Mr. Locksley's story 
and had recovered from the first emotion of 
surprise, he set himself to inyeigh rather 
against his son's undutifulness than against 
the enormity of the suspicion of his guilt. 
The mother, too, true to her early prejudice 
against all poaching characters,-— whom, in- 
deed, she had but too good cause to think 
capable of the most outrageous crimes,— wept 
bitterly over Tommy's disgrace, and wrung 
her hands in despair, saying little else than 
this :— *■ 

" Guilty or not guilty, *tH the poachin' as 
has brought it on us ! " 

An expression of opinion embodying, as 
Mr. Locksley felt, but too much of a truth 
likely to teU against her boy upon his trial. 

The " big room " at the Oransmere town- 
hall was not very spacious, but such space as 
it contained beyond what was absolutely re- 
quired for the magistrates' table was crammed 
to overflowing when Tommy was " had up." 
Three of P. C. Hutchins' blue-coated com- 
rades were present from the county town it- 
self, under the command of an inspector; 
and even their united imperiousness could 
scarcely keep the eager prying townsfolk 
from sweeping on to the tabooed parallelo- 
gram, to the confusion of magisterial order 
and the abrogaHon of all formal judicial ac- 
tion whatsoever. 

There was a side-room at the upper 
end where the magistrates assembled, and 
whence in due time they issued in awful 
conclave to take their seats within the 
jeopardized " reserve." Squire Jekyll was 
Uiere, and Mr. Locksley, Sir Henry Heb- 
blethwaite, and Mr. Mapes, of Maperly ; the 
magistrates' clerk, of course, an attorney on 
the part of Lord Royston's man of busi- 
ness, and another retained, according to Mr. 
Locksley's promise, " to watch the proceed- 
ings on behalf of the defendant." The lock- 
up had no means of communication with 
the " big room " save through the principal 
staircase, and P. C. Hutchins, with Tommy 
/a charge, had no small difficulty in pushing 



his way through the crowd, even when as- 
sisted by a spirited diversion "ab intr^" 
upon the part of the inspector himself. Poor 
Tommy Wilmot ! He was holding his head 
high, as becomes a lad of spirit, conscious, 
as it would seem, of innocence, when he first 
came in contact with the edge of the packed 
assembly. But his head hung on his breast 
before the policemen had elbowed and hus> 
tied themselyes and him half through. The 
hot breath of his slanderers literally made 
his cheek to bum, for their lips almost 
touched his ear as he was pushed past them 

" Who'd a thowt it, o' Lodge-gairdner's 
son too P But, there, pride must have a fal 
Them Wilmots was a stuck-up lot allays!** 

** Pleaceman don't look so main bad nay- 
ther I thay sed, as Tommy had nigh throttled 
'un too, thay did." 

** How much wur it he'd spent o' what he 
gotten for the goods, eh P 'Twur old Leii, 
at Saint Ivo's, bought the main o' it vrom 
*un, I 'card saay — '* 

" You see what cooms o' poachin', Billy," 
said one hortatory matron to a loutish lad 
of fourteen or fifteen, in a tattered smock, 
beside her. 

It cut Tommy to the heart, that his o^ 
mother said Httle else to him. 

" Poachin' indeed, old gowk," objected a 
notorious setter of spsnges to the speaker. 
" There's as good as Tommy Wilmot has 
been up here along o' poachin', as 'ud be 
sheamed to steal the valley o' a toothpick, 
let aloan 'ousebreaking'." 

This roused him again. To be cowed be- 
fore such a creature as ** Snivelling Sam," 
was a degradation to which he could not con- 
sent. He set his neck stiff, his teeth firm, 
and his eyes straight, and looked his gain- 
sayers in the face once more. 

" Lor' ! *ow 'ardened 'e do seem, look 'ee ! " 
said several charitable females, in a breath. 

The process was Httle likely to soften an 
offender, so far. 

A first and unexpected oonsolation was in 
store for him, however, when he had reached 
the outmost row. Foremost amongst the 
strugglers against that living hedge of con- 
stables, so conspicuous for gaps, stood Benjy 
Cottle, the poor idiot boy. Who when he 
saw his kind friend Tommy captive and 
distressed, seemed with an apprehension 
t quicker than his wont, to know that some- 
\ tl[nng "N^aa 'wxoTi%» wcl*^ lt«\}awJ(JDL V^-ss^xv to 
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I own alarm and grief in piteous 

't 'ee hurt 'un, pleaceman, now, don't 

ow, ow ! " 

ice!" cried Sir Henry Hebbleth- 

Qce ! " re-echoed the inspector, 
enjy's lamentations rent the stifling 

loye that noisy brat.** 
inly, Sir 'Enry," said the ever offi- 
!utchins. Sooner said than done, 
as np thrusting Benjy summarily 
the dense mass of townsfolk ; and 
ending him out orer their heads, as 
sd by the inspector, his lively kicks 
),.and other practical remonstrances, 
a task of evident impossibility, 
t any one get him to hush up, at all 
" asked the less irascible squire, 
laps his Mend, the defendant," sug- 
neekly, the magistrate's clerk, 
'as an admirable idea, and, seconded 
sfendant aforesaid, proved eminently 
il. Upon being remonstrated with, 
isured by, Tommy, and &rther bribed 
imise of future peppermints, Benjy 
lis lamentations ; but held his place 
ont row stilL 

e thereupon entered undisturbed 
r august proceedings. 
were few and simple. The police- 
I sworn, and gave his evidence, un* 
cted of course by Wilmot. The lat- 
in called upon to account for the 
of the box in his basket, could only 
that some one, who had a spite 
him, and was himself concerned in 
ery, must have placed it there, 
e one who had a spite against you ! 
u any reason to suppose that any 
las one P " inquired Sir Henry, 
exactly," he answered, 
exactly ? that's not exactly an an- 
it ? Who is likely to have a spite 
Tt against you P " 

ly could have bitten his tongue out. 
h was, his acceptance of office under 
had been counted an apostasy in 
porting circles in the neighborhood, 
ome to his ears that they had been 
' it, though the police had not ; and 
lions derogatory to Tommy's sense 
' and goodfellowship had been ex- 
in terms less choice than forcible, 



in the tap-room of the Blue Cow. Threats 
of ** serving him out " had accompanied these 
candid expressions of opinion $ and his ex- 
culpatory theory had certainly been, that 
some of the dregs of the " poaching lot " in 
Cransmere having tampered in the robbery, 
had fixed on this means of inculpating him, 
and diverting suspicion from themselves. 

But the slanders he had just heard against 
himself, though they made him savage, had 
no power to make 1dm mean. 

Every man, woman, and child, but Benjy, 
had some harsh word against the poacher 
on their lips. 

Now, he had been a poacher, with dis- 
tinctions and reservations, of a sportsman- 
like character, it was true ; still a poacher, 
and for that belied. He was feeling with 
keen indignation, in that self-same hour, 
how cruel the injustice might be which made 
"poacher" and "thief" convertible terms. 
He shrunk, therefore, for the lad had a fine 
heart, from endorsing that injustice, even 
against possible enemies. Not another 
word, upon the subject of any spite against 
himself could the magistrate now get out of 
him. 

" I suppose it would be right," said Sir 
Henry to his brethren, " that there should 
be some formal identification of the stolen 
article P " 

" Just so," said the attorney present on 
Lord Royston's part. "Mrs. White, Sir 
Henry, the housekeeper at Rookenham, is 
here, prepared to give evidence." 

Mrs. White, was at this juncture intro- 
duced. 

" Where is the box in question P " asked 
Sir Henry. Hutchins produced it, sealed 
up, as it had. been by Squire Jekyll, on the 
afternoon of Tommy Wilmot's arrest. 

But when the seals were broken, and the 
paper wrapping thrown aside, and the box 
held out to Mrs. White jfor her inspection, 
there was a fresh outburst &om Benjy, — 

" Gi' it I ! gi' it ! Yon's my coffin, my 
pretty little coffin for the mousey ! " 

" Silence ! " again cried Sir Hehry. 

" Silence ! " again re-echoed the inspector. 

"Hush up now, Benjy," said Wilmot, 
" like a good lad." 

Far from it. Was this indeed a hall of 
justice, and his lawful property to be kept 
unjustly iiom\aTEL^ 
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gi* it I ! My pretty coffin, for my poor dear 
mousey ! " 

'< What's that the brawling brat says P " 
inquired the peppery baronet. ** If the po- 
lice force of this county were worth their 
salt, they would know their duty better than 
to let us be interrupted by idiots after this 
fashion." 

But the quick ear and attention of the 
attorney for the defendant had noted the 
protestations of the boy. There was a pos- 
• sible clue, so he caught at the thread ea- 
gerly. 

" With your leave, and that of the bench. 
Sir Henry, this seems to me to deserve 
considerable attention. Allow me, gentle- 
men ; is that your box, my boy P " 

" Nonsense ! '* cried Sir Henry. " How 
can the box be the boy's, when there's Mrs. 
White here to prove it part of Lord Boys- 
ton's property. Besides which, how could 
a brat like that come by a box like this P " 

** Ah, that indeed is quite a separate ques- 
tion. But excuse me, Sir Henry, I appear 
for the defendant, and prefer conducting my 
client's case my own way." 

"As you please then, Mr. Attorney," 
growled the baronet. 

The lawyer turned to Benjy. 

" Is that your box, my boy P " 

But Benjy's fitful intelligence failed to 
detect a friendly tone in the question, and 
he gaped upon the questioner with open 
mouth and lack-lustre eyes. This was em- 
barrassing. The attorney was, however, a 
* man of expedients. If Benjy's attention 
could be turned from himself again upon the 
toy, he knew that his chance of eliciting an 
answer would be tenfold. So he took it in 
hand, with " by your leave. Sir Henry," and 
passing it close under the idiot's face, re- 
peated his question, " Is this your box, my 
boy?" 

" 'Ees it be ! " cried Benjy, clutching at it 

"And where did you get it?" boldly 
asked the attorney, with a double inward 
apprehension, lest the child should obsti- 
nately refuse to answer ; or lest he should 
blurt out something which might mar, in- 
stead of mending the case for Tommy. 

" Nigh t' peat-pools," answered he with- 
out a second's hesitation. 

The attorney could not resist a glance of 
satisfaction towards Sir Henry. 
'' Where are these peat-pools ? " he asked 
of the policemen. 



" Further edge of the moor, towards the 
quarries," said two, in a breath. 

" Well, you're a good boy, and shall have 
some peppermints," continued his interro- 
gator, who had noticed the soothing effect 
of that expectation upon him previously. 

It occurred to Sir Henry, that there migbt 
lurk herein a savor of tampering with the 
witness ; but the examination of Beojy be- 
ing necessarily informal, he feared to risk 
its utter interruption by objecting. 

" Didn't you say it was mousey's coffin, 
ehP" 

" 'Ees it be. Poor dear, wee mousey ! " 

' < And what have you done with moasey, 
to/ boy P" 

" Put 'unin yon basket," pointing to the 
fishing-creel upon the table. 

" Ah yes ! poor wee mousey ! " said the 
sympathizing attorney. " So you put him 
in the basket, box and all, did you, till yoo 
could bury him P " 

" 'Ees, put 'un into pit hole like f owU 
saxton," replied Benjy, with unusual lucid- 
ity before Sir Henry could object that the 
attorney must really not put such leading 
questions. 

" How came this poor child to have accesi 
to your basket, Wilmot P Has he been in 
your company lately P " 

" Why, yes, sir ; I tak' my vittles at his 
mother's these day or two, since I wur set 
to mind the bums up at moor." 

" Gentlemen t " said the attorney turning 
round to the bench, " here is evidence, moit 
unexpected and most unexceptionable, of 
the fact that, as my client has all along as- 
serted, this box was placed without his priv- 
ity in the position where it was accidentally 
discovered by the policeman. The very 
circumstances under which that poor inno- 
cent's witness has been elicited remov^ 
thank God, any suspicion of collusion. My 
duty is not concerned with suggesting boir 
the child came into possession of the box, 
but is best discharged by claiming, as I now 
do, for my client an instantaneous and hon- 
orable acquittal." 

There was a cheer from the audience at 
this little speech. Tommy had learnt, how- 
ever, to hold their judgment cheap. He 
turned on them a look of such contempt as 
few could fail to understand. 

" ^\ia\.\ " ^aid Sir Henry, in a confiden- 
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3 to let off this poaching scamp, and 
first clue that has been come across 
lookenham afiair, on the score of an 
ock-and-bull about a dead mouse P " 
the way," interrupted Mr. Mapes,. 
}y said he put the mouse into the bas- 
e box was rather a suggestion of the 
nt's attorney, wasn't it P " 
iceman Hutchins,'' he then asked, 
)y says he put a dead mouse into the 
did you happen to see one when its 
5 fell out P " 

sir. Nor I don't think there could 
en one neither, for I picked up what 
the grass after pocketing the box ; 
idn't see no mouse, I'm positive." 
Bmen are but human. The vanishing 
rospect of a share in the reward ad- 
. for the fortunate man who should 
te to conviction any party concerned 
preat Rookenham burglary disposed 
ittach less weight than Tomm)''s at- 
iid to the evidence in favor of the 
nt. 

i what did you do with what you 
up, constable?" said Tommy's ad- 

)ved hall into the basket agen." 
) the basket been opened since P " 
: as I knows on, sir." 
Y I suggest a search of its contents," 
i of the authorities, 
all means," they assented, 
by one the articles contained were 
out and laid upon the table. A bit 
L, a lump of bees'-wax, an old steel 
thimble, a pocket songster, a hank of 
read, a rude apology for a fly-book — 
ne admirably tied flies in it, however, 
Mapes, an enthusiastic angler, at 
served ; a clasp knife, a roll of gut, 
t of all, a very dirty, tattered pocket- 
rchief. Then the basket was held 
down and shaken. No mouse ap- 

ide of disappointment clouded for a 

^ the attorney's fi^ce; Sir Henry 

up again ; but once more Benjy in- 

i to guide the investigation. 

8, yon be iny poor mousey, tied up 

Qchefut." 

d up in what P " 

,' lad's ankecheef," explained Tommy. 

ke it out, policeman," said the squire, 

unk &om contact with the unsavory 



It might once have been, as its manufac- 
turer intended, a rough white cotton article 
imprinted with the representation of a blind 
man and his dog, surrounded by the versl- * 
cles of the beggar's petition. But if no 
other coloring had ever wrought confusion 
in its design, the strong, mordant purple of 
the juice of squashed blackberries had effec- 
tually obliterated all. The holes and tatters 
went impartially in both directions of warf 
and woop. No mouse fell out, but in one 
comer two knots appeared, c(nd being with 
some toil unfastened — sure enough, the 
corpse of a poor little shrewmouse was dis- 
covered in an early stage of decomposition. 

<< I think after this corroboration, gentle- 
men," again interposed the attorney, '^ I 
need hardly renew my appeal. It is bare 
justice that my client should not only be 
discharged, but with the acknowledgment 
that there remains neither particle of evi- 
dence nor ground of suspicion against him." 

Though it was evident the magistrates as- 
sented, there was no cheering this time ; for 
Tommy, as if to forbid it, turned round once 
more and scowled angrily at the assembly. 
Then he put his hand up to his forehead, 
pulled his forelock towards Mr. Locksley, 
shook hands with his attorney, and began at 
once, with scant ceremony, to elbow his way 
out of the crowd, whose sympathies he scorn- 
fully rejected. 

There was a further difficulty with Benjy, 
whom P. C. Hutchins took upon him to de- 
tain, and endeavored with no sort of success 
to cross-question about the finding of the 
enamelled box. "Nigh t' peat-pools" he 
repeated once or twice, and thenceforward 
devoted his whole flickering attention to the 
shrewmouse's unsavory carcass. Being al- 
lowed to wrap it up in his handkerchief 
again, he consented to accompany the po- 
liceman home, upon stipulation that oppor-. 
tunity should be afforded him of investing 
in peppermints the sixpence which, with 
praiseworthy faithfulness to his promise, the 
triumphant counsel for the defence had be- 
stowed upon him. Hutchins was commis- 
sioned by the magistrates to make careful 
inquiries from Widow Hizpah, and empow- 
ered, if necessary, to search her cottage. It 
was not, however, till some weeks after that 
any thing appeared to corroborate or inval- 
idate Beny^'a «k»^es^i'cy[i^% ^\A ^^tl ^\sfc ^ 
I the Cxaii«Sk\<^ \m!^«^<b«^«t% ^-v^'i.^ >»^,\srX 
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fire hundred yarda from the peat-pools, an 
old-fashioned silver pencil-case, which Mrs. 
White identified as also forming part of 
Lord Boyston's stolen goods. But a sullen 
indignation glowed like red-hot emhers in 
the mind of Tommy Wilmot. It seemed to 
him upon regaining his liberty as if there 
was little more warmth in his parents' re- 
ception of him than there had been readi- 
ness in their conyiction of his innocence: 
and the forwardness of the Cransmere gos- 
sips to believe the worst of him was an iron 
that had entered into his souL The long- 
coveted underkeepership-^hould his father 
consent to his accepting it, as Mr. Locksley 
was most anxiously urging on him now to 
do— seemed to have lost its charm, it was 
already tainted with the reproach of being 
a turn-coat's bribe. 

A wall of ice, upon which the glow .of his 
own anger made no more thaw than an £s- 
quimaux's camp-fire upon a ** hummock" in 
tiie arctic seas, seemed to have interposed 
between his father and himself; and even 
his mother's tears seemed to freeze upon it 
into mere icicles, because he suspected that 
she, possibly, still suspected him. The warm 
breath of a genial confidence could alone 
melt the dense and cold obstruction, and 
from no quarter of the domestic heaven did 
such a soft south wind blow. 
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He took, without apparent increase of re- 
luctance, the paternal rakes and watering- 
pots in hand, and went to work once more 
among the " cabbidge and lattices " which 
his soul spumed. He brooded and brooded, 
but hatched no egg of intent, cockatrice or 
wholesome bam-door chick ; until one day, 
mowing on the lawn by the Lodge windows, 
without evil intent of eavesdropping, cer- 
tain words smote his ear between the tin- 
klings of the sharping-stone upon the scythe. 

" So Ned sails this day three weeks. 
Robert, I can hardly think all real now." 

He didn't catch the answer. 

** But we'U go down to Chatterham, dear- 
est, wont we, to spend the last week at least 
with him." 

Tommy moved off; but he had heard 
enough. 

** Go for a sodger, eh P To the East In- 
jies, along with Master Ned. I can't abide 
things as they is at home much longer, nor 
I wun't" 

Two days after Mrs. Wilmot was crying 
her heart out in Lucy's little breakfast-room, 
reproaching herself, too late, with a woman's 
ready repentings. ^ 

** Oh, deary, deary, deary me, ma'am, to 
think we should a druv' un to 't Our 
Tommy's tuk' an' started." 
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PART v.— CHAPTER XIV. 

RD was in Ned Locksley's room, 
ing after the gaming scene, before 
-rising subaltern was out of ^ed. 
untenance sat blank despair. Ned 
tened as he raised himself upright 
it bedstead to face him. 
lade a bad business of it last night, 
. 

d, as pale as death, shook his 
I said nothing. 

s&y I like the looks of it," con- 
ed, <*for more reasons than one. 
foremost — you mustn't breathe it 
3, you know, as I know nothing of 
n not cock sure that Rufford's deal 
hat last hand. Next and worst, I 
tolerable ass for interfering." 
: must you think of me, then, for 
g on it P " 

e no offence,' as the 'cads' say; 
er did exactly take you for a model 
I, Milward." 

but you little think what a fool I 
d worse, what a knave ! " 
Heaven's sake no, Milward, not 
pe. You may have been the dupe 
ming lot ; but no * chum ' of theirs, 
Y life." 

e very kind to say so ; and in one 
, though you'll, think worse of me 
\ known." 

nuch worse than of myself, if half 
:ake it," said the other ; ** but it 
t twenty minutes to parade. Sup- 
absent during my ablutions ; and 
with me when we're dismissed, to 
the council of war. I'll tell my 
get us a bit of breakfast here, so 
la'n't be interrupted." 
ight," said Milward, with a look 
ied the trivial expression, 
was over. O'Brien was talking 
najor. << There must be some mis- 
d the latter : *' Locksley's the last 
arrison to be mixed up in such a 
esides which, it was late before he 
ouse last night." 

the morsel o' mistake, major," 
3 Irishman. '* Young Mansfield 
but now. He was present, first 

I't doubt he was," growled the 
ite willing to convict that ensign 
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upon evidence not admissible agfednst l^e 
other. 

Just then, as if to strengthen O'Brien's 
statement, Locksley and Milward passed 
arm in arm ; and Ned, instead of stepping 
aside to shake the major by the hand, and 
ask after Mrs. Anderson, as usual, only 
nodded as he went by. O'Brien winked 
significantly at his senior, who turned on his 
heel, half offended, muttering to himself as 
he left the ground, — 

" I sha'n't and wont believe any thing to 
that young fellow's prejudice, till I have it 
from his own lips j that's all about it." 

At the door of his own quarters a sur- 
prise awaited Ned. A tall sergeant of the 
H.E.LC.'s ** Europeans," whose bilious look 
showed what had sent him home upon re- 
cruiting service, saluted, and said, — 

"Mr. Locksley, sir, here's a recruit; 
leastways intending, who wont take the 
shilling he came for, till he's had speech of 
you." 

He stepped aside, uncovering, so to speak, 
his rear rank man. 

** Why, Tommy Wilmot, is that you P " 

** Yes, Master Ned. Beg pardon, Cap'en 
Edward." 

" Promotion den't go quite so fast in the 
Company's service. Tommy. But what on 
earth brought you here P " 

"Wants to list, cap'en," he answered, 
determined to give Ned his " brevet," " if 
so be ; that is, as I can mak' sure o' gooin' 
to East Injies along wi' you yoursen, sir." 

"Well, that wants consideration. Tell 
ye what, sergeant, I'll see to this young 
man's affair. I'll see, too, that you get your 
bounty for bringing him all right, if he's at- 
tested ; so you needn't wait about." 

Sergeant saluted and disappeared. 

" You, Tommy, come up-stairs after us ; ' 
and I'll tell my man to give you some break- 
fast whilst we are getting ours. I have 
business of my own on hand just now that 
wont wait ; but I'll hear your story by and 
by, unless you are in a hurry." 

" Not a mossel, cap'en," said Tommy. 

Milward made a vain attempt at breakfast- 
ing. The first sip of his coffee nearly jchoked 
him, and brought tears into his eyes. Ned, 
grave enough himself, couldn't quite under- 
stand himi He thought it doubtfxil fo^ «. 
momeiit 'wVieWi'st ^^I^^)^^ ^\ss)^^ ^^ "^^sscol 
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out "soft,*' or, as he himself had seemed to 
intimate, a *' scamp.** 

** The first thing, of course, is to pay Ruf- 
ford. I don't think we are prepared to dis- 
pute the fairness of his play, whatever pri- 
yate opinion we may entertain." 

'' But I've not two hundred and fifty in 
the world," he said. ** Not more than thirty 
or forty, when my Indian outfit's paid." 

" Hadn't you that sum staked before he 
called on you to double, and I promised to 
go "halves P " The lad's pale &ce turned 
purple. 

"Yes! I had!" 

Ned said nothing ; he had not been pre- 
pared for this. He happened to have made 
up his own account with the army-agent two 
days before the card-play. Angry and off 
his guard as he was when he egged Milward 
on, it was distinctly present to his memory 
at the moment, that his balance was just 
£257 14«. 6(2. It was bad- enough to reflect, 
as he had done before getting off to sleep 
last night, that he should have to take his 
first step in the expensive eastern life with 
a capital of " seven pounds, fourteen shil- 
lings, and sixpence ; " but he judged him- 
self rightly fixed for his folly. His whis- 
pered offer to Milward waa merely meant to 
justify the extra risk. It never entered his 
honest head that the lad had pledged his own 
honor for a stake which, if he lost, he was 
unable to pay. 

" I told you you would think me more 
knave than fool, when all was known," said 
the other, with great effort, under his breath. 

** Well, it wasn't a nice thing to do," Ned 
answered. But he repented of the words the 
moment after, when he saw how completely 
Milward was crushed under their weight 
His elbows were on the table, his face be- 
tween his fingers, out of which came rolling 
great scalding tears. 

" A pretty devil's device this gambling ! " 
thought his comrade, sick and wroth at heart 
against himself for having let his proud im- 
patience of defiance betray him into sanc- 
tioning the madness of the luckless boy. 

Any farther scolding, even if he had felt 
himself entitled to administer it, would be 
misplaced now. The question was how to 
give a dram of comfort. But Ned's bottle 
of consolation was ominously empty. Mil- 
ward kept on sobbing ; but made no aiticu- 
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late sound. At^last the other thoagUbfi 
heard him say. 

" My mother — my poor mother ! " 

This was an opening. 

** Don't take on so, Milward, man. I^e 
got a mother too^ust about." 

Ned's speech was of set purpose, under 
rather than up to the level of his true senti- 
ment. He could not trust himself to words 
expressive of much feeling. 

" And a father, too, first-chop ; we'll pull 
through somehow." 

" Ah ! but I have none. She's a widow, 
poor dear, with only me to look to. My 
sisters and she have little enough to li^e 
on!" 

Merciful Heaven ! He had lent his hand 
to push a widow's hope over that precipice ! 

Yet out of the black darkness of that 
thought, one ray of light came fiashing on 
his generous and open mind. He had in- 
deed a father, first-chop! What a word! 
He smiled involuntarily at the expression. 
He had indeed faith in his father ; and faith, 
even in an earthly father, can <* move moun- 
tains " out of a young man's path in life, 
sure token — ^would he but discern it—of the 
miraculous might of faith in a Father which 
is in heaven. 

A minute's silence was enough to form 
and mature his plans. 

" Now, Milward, will you be guided by 
me?> God knows I've guided myself ill 
enough, so far ; but I see my way out now. 
Will you put yourself in my hands ? " 

"Only too willingly," said the heart-broken 
boy. 

<< As a general rule, then, I hate hiding 
things. If there were any sort of use in it, 
I should say, < tell your mother at once;' 
but it would only distress her. Some years 
hence, when we've all got wiser, you may 
and must." 

'< How can I raise the money without ap- 
plication to her ? Though I'd sooner coin 
my blood into gold." 

" Every grain of which, if you could, she 
and your sisters would be the better of, if I 
understood you." 

" They'd suffer any thing sooner than my 
dishonor. I wonder if Rufford would spread 
it over a term of years, till I could save it 
out of my pay ? " 
\ " k"&V iluKt ' Y^^' «ja.^ favor ! " cried Ned, 
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of fury, little becoming his new 
office. "I'd sooner see us both 
% bag, M ilward, and chucked over- 
the voyage out, by a long chalk.'' 
L opened his eyes. He began to 
1 that some other passion than 
mbling had animated his backer 
vious night. 

rd shall be paid, at any rate, in 
S^o, let me see : he'll get it by the 
lock post from Cransmere, and 
answer by the day mail. No ; he 
)aid, every farthing, in four days 
best : but you must give me your 
mor for one thing." 
?" 

his: that you neither touch a 
meike a bet above ' five bob,' for 
ive years. By that time we shall 
[lot, or dead of liver compliant, or 
ser, or something. There now; 

if you've had your grub," quoth 
ialling into his preventative slang 
purpose. * * I'm on recruiting busi- 
he Honorable Company ; and my 
een kicking his hedls outside this 
Cut along ; there's a good fel- 

prevent any possible objection, 

the door and bawled out, " You, 
Tommy Wilmot ! Come in." 
1, perforce, went out: Tommy 
Ned's judgment on his case, when 
ard it, was that, on the whold, he 
ibly left his home all for the best, 
e some regulation difficulties about 
allowed, if enlisted, to leave the 
ore completing certain drills, for 

period of Ned's departure would 
Lve time. There was a finance dif- 
ther, about his passage out over- 
e letter, as Ned's own money mat- 
, seemed formidable at first ; but 
d that Tommy had a certain sum 
ransmere Savings' Bank, which 
irly cover the extra expense, if 
^gimental impediment could be got 
r this, Ned's first application must 
o the major. 

ight he observed in that worthy 
mt's manner an unusual wistful- 
nrhich the nature of the petition 
mot would not account, 
bing ail you, tnaj^r P " he asked, 
^Id officer had written down, me- 
the pointB of Tommy's case, and 



promised to refer it at once to superior au- 
thority. " Mrs. Anderson all right, I hope P 
She was looking very well, I thought, last 
night." 

''And is very well this morning, thank 
you. But I say, Locksley," for the major 
hated roundabouts, ** what's this humbugging 
story they've trumped up, about your being 
in with some of that Bufford's card-sharping 
last night, eh P'.' 

"We mustn't say 'sharping,' major. 
We've no proof the fellow don't play fair. 
But Milward and I, between us, lost five 
hundred pounds to him last night, I am sorry 
to say." 

" Sorry, indeed I That young Milward's 
a confounded young fool." 

" And that young Locksley, major P " asked 
he, with a frank good-humor, which was 
irresistible. 

" Is another, of course ; and so am I, for 
not giving him, since I have got him, the 
* wigging ' he deserves." 

Ned laughed outright. 

" It's all very well, youngster," went on 
the major, with a tentative frown ; " but I 
can't bear to be taken in. Didn't you tell 
me once that gambling was your detesta- 
tion P " 

" I did ; and so it is." 

" That you knew no more of cards than 
the difierence between a diamond and a 
spade P " 

" No more I don't major." 

" Little wonder you lost. What induced 
you to play P " 

" Nothing ', for I didn't. I only backed a 
bet." 

" More reckless gambling than the game 
itself. What made you do it ? " 

"A sneer on Rufibrd's face, major, and 
a kind of challenge on his tongue." 

" I see ! " cried the old soldier. " Do you 
pick up every glove a fool or a knave throws 
down ? I thought you wiser, my boy." 

" I am learning to be so, sir. This is my 
latest lesson." 

" Costly," said the other. " Can you 
make it convenient to pay ? " 

Ned found it hard to answer with perfect 
openness, because the secret difficulty was 
no secret of his own. The gray.majoi 
marked his hesitation. 

my baxik ioi me, m^- \ia^. '^^ ^^ Nis^^ssx^^ 
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at the paymaster'B is on the right side. If 
you should want a cheque — " 

" Major ! I have no words to thank you," 
said the young man, interrupting. ** I shall 
never forget such generosity. But I have 
no secrets from my father. I have written 
to him already, and posted my letter as I 
came by. He'll set me right by return of 
post, I know." 

The sonless man gazed^n him as he 
turned to leave the room. Oh, had he but 
such a scapegrace son himself, with no se- 
crets from his father, who would set him 
right by return of post ! 

The letter he had written ran thus : — 

**D£ABEST Fatheb,--! havG been and 
broken mother's jar again. I am a greater 
fool than you think me : much greater than 
I thought mvself. As little able to com- 
mand myseli as when Phil and I shot with 
cross-bows on the lawn some years ago. I 
took up a challenge at cards, m the way of 
a bet on them-*you know I can't play— and 
along with another man, whom I should 
have kept out of harm's way, contrived to 
lose in all £500. He can pay none, poor 
fellow, oi which I was not aware, or I hope, 
for his sake, I should not have been so cruel 
as to back him. I have £250 of my own, 
or rather of what you gave me for a start, 
and I now want to know whether, in your 
great kindness, you will lend me an equal 
sum. I am sure you would regret as much 
as I that my name should be mixed up in 
any shuffling about a debt 'of honor,' as 
they call it ; of dishonor, as I think it should 
rather be. Tell dearest mother that she 
shall have every detail of this fine exploit 
when, please God, she comes. I need not 
tell you how ashamed I am at having to 
doubt whether I ought not to sign myaelf 

<' Your undutiful, though affectionate, 

" Ned." 

The answer came, as he had not doubted, 
by return of post. 

" Dear Ned, — ^Enclosed is a draft on 
Messrs. Child for £500. It is crossed, as 
you see, and must be endorsed by you, and 
cashed through the Chatterham banker or 
the regimental agent. Your mother and I 
come, please God, on Thursday week. 

" If you want telling that once is enough 
for an * escapade ' of this kind, you are not 
the Ned I take you for $ but I shall ever be, 
as I am, 

*' Your loving father, 

*?JL LOCKSLEY." 

ITe drew £600 ia crisp bank notes, and 



put the letter with them into MilwarcTi 
hands. As he did so, his heart was swollen 
with joy and pride at his father's trustfbl 
answer to his trustful application. 

<* I told you he was first-chop, Milward, 
and you needn't fear. I have not betrayed 
your name, even to him : if one could ' be- 
tray ' a thing to such as he. But mind I 
have your word of honor for five yean 
clear." 

" You have, and fifty at the back of them, 
if you think fit." 

" See that rip of a Rufford gives you the 
receipt on a sufficient stamp. I don't trust 
him any further than I see him : indeed not 
half as far. Of course my name don't ap- 
pear in the transaction. And there's an 
end, I hope, of one ugly chapter in our 
united histories." 

Amy Grant was beyond measure anxious 
for Mrs. Locksley's arrival. Ned had told 
her that his mother would come, and from 
that moment she had begun to count the 
hours as eagerly as he. Her sudden friend- 
liness for him did not, as children's some- 
times will, die suddenly, like flowers they 
pluck in haste at play and stick rootless in 
the ground to « make a garden." Nor did 
her shrewd guess at the true complexion of 
his countenance shift and flit, as the sum- 
mer dragon-flies, which children love to 
watch, though bright and quick as those 
winged needles of live steel. She was sure 
of the sadness, which others failed to read 
upon his features. Childlike and woman- 
like she longed to know whence that shadow 
was cast upon their pleasant light. With 
womanly rather than childish self-control 
she stayed upon her lips the question often 
almost asked in lively talk of Ned. Per- 
haps she should read an answer, unad^> 
in his mother's eyes : perhaps hear one at 
her mouth. 

The very day on which Mrs. Locksley 
was to come. Amy was at the Andersons, 
and N^ on his way down to the lodgings 
he had secured, clumced to look in. 

"Are you going to meet her, Ned?" 
asked the sunshiny little maiden, eagerly. 
" Do, pray, let me go with you to the coach- 
office." 

" I think they'll post down, Amy, as my 
mother is not much of a traveller." 

** 0\i\" ^^i'i ^m^, with such a sudden 

cloud, oi ^^V^^QYOXXCkfiTOX ^^^ V<^\ %.\)SS2S£X 
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sky. She wasn't quite sure what Ned's an- 
swer might mean. A postchaise and pair 
was a luxurious mode of travel .beyond the 
poor paymaster's purse in those days ; and 
\my's idea of posting had reference to let- 
ters rather tikan to ladies on a visit to their 
sons. Yet she guessed that the pleasure at 
vliich she caught was imperilled, and that 
she was no longer likely to share the glad- 
ness of her friend's meeting with his mother, 
Ned could not help understanding all this 
in the sound of that one monosyllable. 

" I am going to ask a great favor, Mrs. 
Anderson," he said, " of yourself and my 
friend, Amy, here. I am not certain when 
my mother will arrive ; but I think it will 
be within an hour or so. She would dine 
early on the road, she said, and I was to 
have tea for her. I want Amy to come and 
make it, for I am a poor hand at that Be- 
sides, I must get some flowers in the chim- 
ney ornaments and on the tables : my mother 
dotes on flowers. Amy makes exquisite 
nosegays. I could do nothing like her in 
that line either. Do you think Mrs. Grant 
would mind her coming P " 

" you dear good Mrs. Anderson," cried 
Amy, clapping her hands with glee. ** Oh, 
do say yes ! Oh, do say no ! ** 

" * Say yes, say no,' which do you mean, 
child ? " 

" Both, to be sure, dear. Say * yes ' I may 
go: say *no' mamma wouldn't mind. Of 
course she wouldn't : how could she ? " 

"You are wilful children, both. I sup- 
pose you must have your way," answered 
the major's wife, laughing. 

" Children, indeed ! " cried Amy, opening 
her great eyes with an affectation of supreme 
displeasure. " Why, Ned's a grown-up sol- 
dier, with a sword. I should think he was 
certainly thirty or forty years old. And 
you know, Mrs. Anderson," — with much 
dignity, — '< I am ten on the sixth of Decem- 
ber ! " 

Ned was right about her taste in flowers, 
whatever may have been her talent for mak- 
ing tea. They bought a gorgeous bunch or 
two at a stall he wot of on their way down. 
From the little shrubbery of the lodging- 
house garden she gathered green boughs 
enough to set them off Even the grate 
became a bower after expulsion of the shav- 
ings from between its bars, and its redecora- 
tion by Amy's busy, tasteful fingers. She 



had scarcely given the finishing touches be- 
fore the " yellow chay," with its blue-jack- 
eted boy and his knockkneed '* posters " was 
grinding the gravel at the door. Hidden 
behind the curtain, Amy saw the greeting 
between mother and son ; but before his fa- 
ther had stepped out to grasp his hand, she 
had run out of the sitting-room and fled like 
a sprite to hide herself elsewhere. It had 
just gleamed on her that they might find 
the presence of a stranger irksome. Her 
little heart beat violently when she heard 
them come up the stairs making straight 
for the very room in which she was en- 
sconced. Self-possessed, however, in this 
emergency, she opened the door wide to let 
them in, concealing herself behind it ; then, 
darting out as they entered, she ran to the 
sitting-room again. 

<* Didn't I see some child gqij)ast when 
we came in P " asked Mrs. Locksley of her 
son, who waited outside on the landing to 
lead her down-stairs to tea. ** Such a lovely 
child. Was it the landlady's ? " 

" I don't think there are children in the 
house," he answered ; '* at least I noticed 
none when I came down to see that your 
rooms were ready." 

" Well, I saw one. She only flitted past? 
but she looked lovely. Such fairy-like 
golden curls ! " 

** Oh, that must have been Amy, vdth the 
curls, then." 

It had never struck him that the child 
was indeed so very beautiful. An image of 
womanly beauty, nowise childish, though 
still in the freshness of glorious youth, filled 
his eye and heart so full, that they took lit- 
tle note of what beside was beautiful. 

" Amy P " said his mother, " what Amy ? " 

" Amy Grant, the little girl of the old 
paymaster and his pretty wife. I must have 
told you about them in some of my letters." 

'' Yes, to be sure. I think you said the 
paymaster's wife had a sweet countenance. 
Is Amy like her ? " 

" I scarcely know. Come, let me see. Is 
Amy like Mrs. Grant P I think she is, a 
little. You shall see both, and judge for 
yourself. Meanwhile, Miss Amy," he con- 
tinued, opening the sitting-room door, '* does 
the honors of the tea-table for us this after- 
noon. Here, Amy, here's my mother." 

Amy turned fiery red, and would scarcely 
look upi though she made a little courtesy 
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full of fonnal grace, and held out her hand. I when they looked upon his motl 



Mra. Locksley took it, drew the child nearer, 
parted the sunbeamy silk on her forehead, 
and kissed it very kindly. 

Amy's apprehensions yanished. She 
threw her arms round the neck of the 
motherly figure which bent over her, and 
rising on tiptoe whispered in its ear,— 

" Then you are not angry with me P " 

" What for, dear child? " 

'' For being in the way here when you 
came to see your Ned." 

The answer was given on her soft cheek. 

By and by came Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. 
Grant, who at first refused to intrude upon 
the new arrivals ; they were only in search 
of Amy. But Mrs. Locksley herself ran out 
with Ned, pressing on them to waive all 
ceremony and come in. How could she too 
soon have the pleasure of making acquaint- 
ance with those to whom she owed so much 
for their kindness to her son P So she drew 
them with gentle force into the room, where^ 
much to Mrs. Anderson's amusement, Amy 
sat at the tea-urn. Mamma, when she saw 
her there, was a little anxious lest her dar- 
ling should have been pert and forward ; but 
Ned explained that it was at his mother's 
request, as well as at bis own, that she held 
the post of honor.; and Amy's self-compos- 
ure was so free from afiectation or impu- 
dence, that her mother could, after all, find 
little fault 

The three ladies being thus brought to- 
gether, and Mrs. Locksley discovering that 
both the officers' wives took the warmest 
interest in her son, the three families spent 
more of those parting days together than 
would have been possible otherwise. So 
long as she herself might not lose sight of 
him for one unnecessary hour, even Lucy's 
jealous love could not wish to separate him 
at the last from friends whose affection and 
esteem were so genuine in themselves, and 
so honorable to him. 

Amy watched Ned and his mother with 
unflagging interest, and the keen specula- 
tion so often rife in a childish mind. She 
was so young, it passed even her quick wit 
to conjecture all the covetous longing which 
streamed from Lucy's eyes upon her only 
child. But she noted that their loving agony 
was ever most intense when fastened on him ; 
whereas the sadness seen in Ned's as she^ 
had Been it at the first, was saddest, not \'w\iaXin&^<&^^^^^^^«ai^V^ 



away from her, into some dim distai 

Amy showed only one of her < 
Mrs. Locksley, the Ayah of the ( 
nose. 

« You see she was my nurse ; fo 
an Indian baby. You were not, were 

** No, dear child ; I was an Englis 
bom close by where I now live, at 
dale." 

^* But Lady Constance was not, vi 
She was bom in Lidia, too, like n 
son said. She must have had an j 
nurse her, too." 

** Yes, I suppose she had," Ned's 
answered, much wondering how 
brought himself to let that name c: 
lips. 

Amy determined, she scare kne 
yet detezmined in her half-waywai 
earnest childishness, to ask her <] 
now. 

" You love Ned very, very much, 
and you are very, very sorry that h 
ing to India, far away P " 

" Yes, indeed, dear Amy." 

** And we love Ned, though not' t 
as you, you know ; and we are veri 
he's going away." 

<* I know that Ned has found kind £ 
his mother said. 

<< Does Lady Constance love him F 

Lucy was deeply troubled. Th 
looked on her with such hushed, 
sympathy, that she knew not what 
in her amazement. At last, — 

« They have been like brother an 
all their Hves." 

<* And is Lady Constance sorry fo 
going P " 

" Indeed, I can hardly say." 

" Is Ned very sorry for leaving he 

" I think so." 

" More than for leaving you P " 

Do what she would, the mothe 
broke out. 

" Oh, forgive me, forgive me. Do 
dear Mrs. Locksley." 

The little arms were thrown ab< 
neck, the golden curls about her ft 
child's cheek pressed close to hers i 
fairy-like lips were kissing the tear 

'' I am so sorry, so very sorry, t 
mad<d ^OM cr^. I only wanted to i 
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next day was their last in Chatter- 
On the third after it the Peninsular 
lental boat would leave Southampton. 
Fere the earliest days of the overland 
Ned, with his father and mother, 
down late in the afternoon to take 
f the Grants. The last words were 
ipoken, the door was ajar, when Amy, 
id kept one hand behind her all along, 
3rward^ and offered to Ned what she 
en concealing, 
ke this, for my sake and Lady Con- 

8." 

hat is it P '^ said he, much astonished, 
ily my poor Ayah. I thought you 
I't mind her nose being stuck on, 
she was Lady Constance's nurse as 
\ mine." 

mamma, who had not heard what she 
aw that she was thrusting too large a 
upon Ned, and on. that score inter- 
is trunks are full, and packed and 
How could he carry such a clumsy 
ike all the way to Li(Ha, silly child P " 
b, dear ! what shall I do then, when 
re just off, and I've no time to think 
r thing?" 

king rapidly round the room, she 
t sight of her mother's open work- 
1 the table. In one second she had 
ed upon a pair of scissors, and had 
f, not a lock of hair, as the measure 
h mementoes is reckoned, but a very 
r of her golden silky curls, which she 
into Ned's hand, and ran away, 
time was come. It was low water at 
Bimpton. The Cleopatra swung at sin- 
>orings in mid-channel, steam up, and 
to paddle off at first flow of returning 
Now that Ned had fully taken the ir- 
ible step, his mother felt no longer 
ained to pen back her flood of grief 
ting. It almost unmanned him. Both 
her and he insisted that she should 
^company him, as she proposed, on 

I left his parents in each other's arms, 
ent alone on foot, from the inn to the 
There, a little steam-tender waited 
i latest batch of passengers. Tommy 
3t, whose difficulties had been got 
thanks to the major's interest, was 
y on board, with the very last carpet- 
\d cloaks 



Two stately female figures stood under 
one of the custom-house sheds, close by the 
gangway of the little steamer. Both had 
thick veils down. As Ned came by, one 
drew him towards her, lifted her veil, put 
her arms round him and kissed him, almost 
with the fervor of his poor mother's last em- 
brace. 

'* God bless you, Ned ! Mind, you have 
tu>o mothers I " 

The other did not raise her veil, nor touch 
his face with her sweet lips ; the last time 
she had done so was under compact that she 
must never do it more. But her two hands 
of exquisite shape and softness, pressed the 
young soldier's between them with a loving 
force I and, from behind the veil, he heard 
her distinctly say,— 

** Mind also, you have a true sister till I 
die!" 

CHAPTEB XY. 

" Capital fresh eggs t " cried Keane Bur* 
kitt to his mother, at the other side of the 
breakfast-table. 

" Positively creamy t " demolishing the 
third and last in the eggstand. 

** They might have boiled one for you, 
though ! ", 

** There were no more in the house," she 
said ; " the milkman only brought half a 
dozen last time." 

" Just like him, a thoughtless rascal t He 
knows, or ought to by this time, that I rel- 
ish a fresh egg. I've half a mind to set up 
a lot of Dorkins for my own benefit. You 
could look after 'em, and see their eggs 
marked with a criss-cross, to make sure of, 
my always having 'em myself." 

She went on with her dry toast. 

** There," said he, after awhile, again 
pushing a small dish over to her, " that's 
what I do call streaky bacon ; not so badly 
toasted as usual either. There's a little bit 
left ; you can taste it, and see how I like it 
* done.' " 

<V Thank you; but it's almost cold now; 
lukewarm bacon aint nice." 

« No ! That's what I keep it on the hob 
for, till I've eaten my eggs, when I can get 
an egg fit to eat, that is." 

He threw himself into an easy-chair by the 
window. 

*< Just teox the ^Ot'^^t c»€. ^^ IKnAA^^^^Ok^ 
i liand it tA me« -sr^^orai^' 
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He shoved tbe " Supplement," much loyed 
bj ladies for '* births, deaths, and mar- 
riages,'' behind the cushion at his back, and 
turned the colossal broadsheet inside out, 
to get at the City Article. This he read 
over to himself, audibly yet inarticulately. 
His eye wandered next over the ** ship 
news." In the paragraph headed, <<The 
Mails, Southampton," a name caught his 
eye. 

" Hullo, mother, that's him, I take it ! ** 

" Who, Keane P " 

"£. Locksley, Esq., Company's Euro- 
peans." 

« Your Cousin NedP Well, what about 
himP" 

" Sailed, or rather steamed, for Alexan- 
dria in the Cleopatra, on the 7th." 

" Poor Lucy ! " 

" Well, what's the matter with her P " 

" To part from an only son must be yery 
sad, Keane." 

<' Perhaps it aint pleasant. What a rage 
old Locksley must be in with him ! " 

" What for j for leaving them P " 

<< Maybe for that a little ; but still more 
for chucking such a chance away." 

" What chance P " 

" The same his father has had, this score 
^of years and more— the fingering of the 
Cransdale agency. I dare say Ned knows, 
or thinks he knows, the old 'un has feath- 
ered his nest pretty welL Still, a fellow 
must be a fool to turn out of such clover in 
search of a liver complaint." 

<< Perhaps he is ambitious." 

'< Ambitious of whatP How high does 
he think to climb P There's no ladder so 
tall as that with golden rungs. However, 
if he's a fool I'm not, so you'll be so good as 
to write a sympathizing letter to Aunt Lucy 
on your part; and say something neatly 
civil and regretful on mine." 

" On yours, Keane ! What do you care 
about his going or staying P " 
. "A good deal, to be sure. Do you think 
I have no family affections, ma'am P " 

She would have found it hard to answer 
such a question honestly, at least in regard 
of herself, in whose person his whole home 
family lay. 

That he was more selfish in respect of her 

than she in respect of him, was scarcely 

questionable. Yet, in one sense, it waale&a 

evident to her than to others. YTbat uxi< 



selfishness she knew, was special and limited ' 
in its kind and object. Her motherhood bad 
taught it her ; but only in respect of him 
on whom she had lavished a certain incon- 
siderate maternal idolatry. She was reason- 
able enough not to think it so very strange 
that he should be towards herself, what she 
herself was towards others except him. That 
the possessor of power should use it as an 
irresponsible possession, seemed to her quite 
natural ; and as her son came gradually into 
possession of his, she was not astonished at 
having to feel its pressure. But love craves 
love, and, spite of reason, expects return in 
kind, whatever the degree may be. So it 
troubled her sometimes to think of vhat 
kind might be the more or less of feeling her 
son might have for her. She certainly could 
not call him undutiful in one main re^)ect. 
That aversion from pursuit of business, which 
had once seemed to be the most threatening 
doud on the horizon of her motherly hopes, 
had disappeared. He was assiduous and 
eager at his office work. Old business con- 
nections of his &ther, who had never with- 
drawn all dealings from the firm, but had, 
perhaps, diminished them, talked of a time 
when they should put themselves and their 
afilBurs entirely into its hands again. They 
prophesied that within those office walls the 
portent would be seen for once of " an old 
head upon young shoulders." They would 
congratulate Mrs. Burkitt with such hearti- 
ness as their natures allowed, upon the 
'' really remarkable steadiness of her son, 
and his aptitude for afiairs." The first flavor 
of such congratulations had, indeed, some 
sweetness; but such as soon cloyed the 
palate of her soul. An aftersmack of bit- 
terness succeeded it. Sometimes she felt 
almost disgust at the full satisfaction of her 
once anxious wishes. She was no frequent 
reader of the Psalms, nor given to mudide- 
votional meditation thereupon, yet one verse, 
when read out at church upon a Sunday, 
would fall heavy on her heart, as that of 
which she had her own experience: "He 
gave them their heart's desire : and sent 
leanness withal into their souls." 

" I'll tell you what it is, mother," resumed 
young Burkitt, after another spell at his 
paper ; " when you write to Aunt Lucy, you 
must invite her down here again. A little 
c\iaiig« oi Bix and scene is just the thing, if 
aWa out oi %ot^ «);^ou\.^^^ ^<;kck%\£^T&.^« 
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} wjiicli, it "would be pleasant com- 
»r you, as you are a good deal alone 
office hours." 

looked up at him quickly, as if to as- 
^rself that indeed there was a thought, 
an after-thought, for her. Keane 
r look with a very gracious one. He 
xious that his aunt should be invited, 
at his mother should so give the invi- 
as to make its acceptance probable. 
: hungry heart! Gratefol for this 
xsness, she replied, — 
hink we must let a few days pass first, 
, and then invite her. But perhaps 
id be as well to write and condole at 

} you please, dear; only mind you 
e to make her come, and old Locks- 
othe bargain, ehP" 
surtifice was needful on Mrs. Burkitt's 
> color her letter with semblance of 
^rmpathy. Her son stayed, whereas 

was gone; yet she could feel for a 
r who should lose her heart's darling, 
are more manneps of loss than one. 
Lmes ^keeping and losing are notions 
get d5nfused. Lucy was touched by 
ter-j^-laVs evident sincerity. When, 
i few days, the second letter came to 

her, she hailed the invitation as a 

all the more gratefully that Lady 
lale and her daughter were returning 
House. She had little inclination as 
' their society ; and her husband was 

London upon legal business of the 

nephew himself wrote, upon her ac- 
ce of his mother's invitation, offering, 
i most considerate manner since his 
was not at home, to come over to 
iale and escort her to Freshet should 
) in any way nervous or apprehensive 
dertaking the journey alone. This 
ot to be thought of; but it made a 
ble impression upon his aunt, and a 
r one, for her sake, upon Bobert 
Ley, when apprized of it. 
hhig could be in better taste and 
ig than Keane's conduct during his 

stay with them. There was an un- 
ive sympathy and deference in his 
r towards herself that was very pleas- 
Bis bearing also, in her presence, tow- 
is own mother, was a more delicate 
wtefid compliment to hex maternal 

,TBON* 6 



character, so nicely blended were filial affec- 
tion and respect. He was anxious to dis- 
cover, amongst other things, what effect his 
cousin's breaking off from old plans and 
home ties might have had upon Mrs. Locks- 
ley's maternal feelings, whether their wound 
chafed as well as ached; but he had the 
wit to divine that the probe must be used 
with a very tender and skilful hand. 

One day he thought the opportunity was 
given to say without offence, — 

"How could Ned have found it in his 
heart to leave you both P " 

" He didn't," answered Lucy, firing up 
even quicker than he had thought it possible. 

His eyes alone asked further explanation. 

" I found it in my heart ! that is, we found 
it in ours J his father and L" 

" Ah ! that accounts for it," said he, dex- 
terously. " I felt, f^om what little I had seen 
of Ned, that his heart must be loving as well 
as brave." 

" That is very true, Keane. His is a no- 
ble spirit. Too much so for the quiet, homely 
life we had intended. He would have been 
thrown away at Cransdale ; though it's a 
kind of treason to my own dear husband to 
say so. He will make a fine soldier." 

" That he wilL Do you know, though it 
seems presumptuous to say so, I really be- y 
lieve I know more than ever you can of his 
bravery P " 

** No, really. Do tell me what you mean ? " 
asked Ned's mother, excited and eager for 
some firesh token of her son's great heart. 

" You will wonder that you never heard 
of it before, as you must have done, had not 
Ned's modesty been in excess even of hid 
generous boldness. I scarcely know now 
whether I am not breaking unjustifiably, a 
seal of secrecy." 

** But I am discreet, though a woman, and 
a fond mother, into the bargain." 

She was so afraid of losing the precious to- 
ken after alL So Koane told her of their 
adventure with the puffin. His calculation 
was profoundly just. She took him to her 
own heart readily, as that for wliich her son 
had freely risked his priceless life. She took 
him to her heart more readily than if he had 
been the saver, not the saved. To have 
owed Ned's life to any but his Maker, his 
own father, and hers^, might ^haps have 
bxooght th&t te&t&ft«& i«ga!^ ^1 ^^v^vL^vs^^ 
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knows down what a iteep sach temptation 
may not dash the soul P 

Henceforward, Lucy's eyes were spell- 
bound when they looked upon her nephew. 
There was the prize for which her own great- 
hearted boy had plunged into the treacher- 
ous deep— which he had brought out safe. 
In her sight it was luminous, as if with 
phosphorescent lights out of the sea wa- 
ters. She could no longer judge Keane truly 
through thg mist of generous prejudice which 
glorified him. 

It is an ill wind that blows no one good. 
That which brought Robert Locksley to 
Freshet to rejoin his wife, Uew good onthifl 
wise to a certain poor client of Keane. The 
man, by name Job Sanger, had contrived, 
not without faults as well as blunders, to get 
** into difficulties." He was a small firee- 
holder, who not c<mtent with cultiTating his 
own freehold to moderate advantage, as his 
fathers had done before him, must needs en- 
ter as tenant upon a larger him adjoining 
his few paternal acres. The mischief was, 
that to raise any capital for the undertaking, 
he was forced to mortgage heavily his own 
inheritance. A thoroughly foolish act ; for 
the amount so raised was fajr below what 
might have justified him, on sound commer- 
cial grounds, in entering upon the wider 
field, off which his best and wisest friends 
all warned him. The '< difficulties " came 
neither sooner nor later than might have 
been expected ; but a more serious mischief 
arose from Job's peculiar way of attempting 
to meet them. With the vicious cunning of 
a fool, he contrived to raise a second, and 
this time, fraudul^it mortgage on his own 
land,* the proceeds of which did as little for 
the success of his tenant iBurming, as those 
of his honester folly had done before. Both 
taransactions had become known in course of 
time to Burkitt and Goring, omniscient, as 
it sometimes appeared to the neighborhood, 
in all such matters round about the town of 
Freshet. The young head of that old firm 
was, for reasons of his own, deskoua c^ ob- 
taining some footing as landed proprietor in 
the county, no matt» on how small a scale. 
Job Sanger's mortgagee seemed to o£fei an 
opportunity. He bought them both on ad^ 
vantageous terms from l^eir rec^eotive h<^d^ 
&B'y and Job, once freeholder^ became of 
eoursa, Keane'a IhralL The first execoJue ol 
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thought cruel and arbitrary, was truly both 
judicious and kind, although dictated by no 
special tenderness for him. Keane had busi- 
ness relations with a substantial man han- 
kering after the very farm which Job occa- 
pied as tenant, and^ to tho ocetqMttion of 
which he still clung with all the obstinacy d 
a knavish muddlepate. Keane, oiling kii 
transactions with the man of substance by 
promise of the coveted holding, signified to 
Job his will and pleasure that it should at 
once be vacated — ^b^g hapless, he obeyed. 

Wretched Job, unable to find, as his great 
patriarchal namesake, motives to patieafiein 
consciousness <^ his own integrity, witbdiev 
into his original snail-shell, there to five in 
continual dread not only oi Ibredosure, which 
should leave him lackland, homeless, and 
penniless; but likewise <^ enpoeure and 
indefinite punishm^its, wl^rewith Keane 
would amuse himself, by darkly threatening 
him now and then. Chioe a fortn%ht, on 
every ** Great-Tuesday's market," as it wai 
called at Freshet, he was required to pat in 
appearance at the offioe ; sometimes merely 
to be sent about his business curtly l^a 
clerk; sometimes to be ush^ed into Mr^ 
Burkitt's own inner room, there to radaie 
sneers at his foUy, reproaches for Ins knsT- 
ery, or, if Keane were in savage huoM^i 
threats of impending and total ruin. Not 
seldom he wished the catastrophe come. 

<< I culdn't be w^ wuss ruined nor noir; 
and I shuldn't be so plaguy worrited I " 

The catastrophe came ; but, luckily ks 
him, in the presence of Kobert Locksley. 

It was on a " Great-market " Tuesday as 
usuaL Keane, not whhoot eause, was M 
of suppressed ill-temper^ First and fore- 
most, on his way down from home to the of- 
fice he had encountered Mr« Davenant, owner 
of the schooner-yacht Ocean Queen, who i&- 
fbrmed him, with polite ex^essiens of le- 
gret, that, in brin^^ng her ta moormgs last 
night, he had unfortunately foiled the Lady 
Constance, Keane's pet sailing-boat, carried 
away her sprit, and damaged her bows. 1^ 
Davenant was a client, a wealthy man, the 
fti&er of certain Mies Baveoants, leaden ol 
fashion hi Fre^et, kk whose eyes Keaae 
wished to stMid well. Thei^ was no help 
fbr it but to utt^ civilities in jdaee of ths 
rising exocraticms in his thiroat. Arrived at 
1»he Qii&fi^ VkA ftrand among his lett^s <me 
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only important, but too eonMentkl to allow 
even of an ex^mation in presence of the 
clerks. So he went into his own room, and 
banged the door. An tmfortunate ebulli- 
tion, which shook down from a lofty book- 
case a plaster bust of Lord Eldon in his wig, 
Bhattering it upon the floor. Har^y were 
the fragments collected, and swept out by 
the errand boy, when Job Sanger, twiriii^ 
his broad-brimmed, but now napless beaver, 
knocked at the door. Luckless Job ! The 
" come in '' was patched in a key which, like 
the overture to an opera of the school oi 
horrors, gave promise of tragedy to follow. 
He was too much upset to close the door af- 
ter him as he obeyed the summons ; unless, 
indeed, prophetic presence of mind had whis- 
pered how advisable it might prove to se- 
cure an open way of retreat. 

** How long, sir, am I to tolerate this sort 
(rf thing?'' 

Well might Job wonder within himself 
whi^ sort of thing was intended, and of what 
kind Mr. Bi»rkitt's notions of toleration 
might be. But all his answer was, as he 
smoothed with his left coat-sleeve what had 
been the nap of his beaver, — 

" Hope no offence, Mr. Burkitt, sir ! " 

" No offence, indeed, you swindling saw- 
aey ! Putting off a parcel of worthless mort- 
gages upon me, doing one out of more money 
than twice your cabbage garden's worth ! " 

There was double poetic license in this 
eloquent outburst, transfix of identity and 
amplification of amount. Mr. Keane Bur- 
kitt was the last man upon whose hands Job 
would willingly have put off his mortgages, 
worthless or otherwise ; and the " consider- 
ation " for which they had found their way 
into that practitioner's hands did not per- 
haps actually readi twice the value of the 
fee simple. 

'< Mr. Burkitt, sir, it aint a bit o' use de- 
nyin' as I've 'ad my misfortins,- which I'm 
sure as I'm ashamed to illconwenience any 
genelman as you. But I 'opes you wun't be 
'ard upon a man as is down, «br." 

** * A man as is dotrni,* eh P " sneered 
Keane ; " one as ought to be i^ instead, 
before the Freshet bench of magistrates to 
answer for his plain dealing, eh P " 

''Bother the bench!" inuttered the cul- 
prit, restive- at last j '" thay culdn't 'ave a 
chap up oust a fortnight any'ows." 

So, Mr, Sanger; I've seen you sulky 
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before, but never saucy till now," said his 
tormentor, with a savage grin. " I'll spare 
you the trouble of these fortnightly calls in 
future. What's to-day P Tuesday, the 17th. 
Ah ! very well ; this day week will be the 
24th. You wiH be good enough to have 
padd into Messrs. Burkitt and Goring's ac- 
count, OR or before that date, the amount of 
both aaortgages, with all arrears of interest 
due upon tiiem, or you take the consequences 
and I the freehold." 

" Now, dont'ee, Mr. Burkitt, sir, dont'ee ! 
Me and mine 'as 'eld that fre'old this two 
'undred year and more, as I've 'eard say." 

**AU tiie more reason some one should 
hold it now that will make better us^ of it." 

"Aint you never no mussy, then, Mr. 
Burkitt, sirP" said Job, in piteous accents. 

" Mercy, my good Job ! Indeed, I hope 
I have J this would be a pow: world without 
it. If I thought I was really doing you' any 
kindness by granting longer delay you should 
not have to ask twice for it." 

Keane spoke loud and free, not in his 
usual dry, noiseless manner when saying un- 
pleasant tlnngs; so that Job stared, and 
marvelled what new shape the spirit of per- 
secution was assuming. 

''N^tlnng could have been farther from 
my wish all along, than * to drive you into 
a corner,' as they say, my good man. I 
have too much regard for your wife and 
family for that. K I have seemed to press 
heavily at first upon you, it has been simply 
to bring home the lesson to you, that hcm- 
esty is the best policy after all." / 

Job actually gaped upon him. 

"Here, Uncle Robert," cried Keane, 
crossing the room from the mantelpiece, 
against which he had been leaning, to the 
open door, which he opened wider still : 
" do come in here a few minutes, will you, 
and help me with a matter that's as much 
in j'our way as mine." 

" You here, Keane ! I thought you said 
you were to drive over to Lanercost ; I just 
looked in to ask a question of Mr. Goring 
about a naan whose name I can't find in the 
law list." 

" Well, here's mine, we can look over. I 
saw you come in, a4 the door was ajar ; give 
me a bit of advice, since you are come. I 
don't go to Lanercost till after lunch." 

\ private room \ wi^ \)titi ^^^^ ^H.\icL^\.%as^^^»sa. 
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was duly shut now, and Job, in utter bewil- 
derment, was requested to take a chair, 
whilst Keane, with mingled seyerity and 
consideration, explained to him that he was 
taking his uncle into confidence upon the 
state of his — Job's — ^territorial and financial 
affairs, because no one had more experience 
than Mr. Locksley, manager of the great 
Cransdale estates, in the science of blending 
mercy with justice on a matter of the kind. 

Mr. Locksley went into it at once widi 
interest and attention. It certainly was not 
complicated; yet he was much struck, in 
Keane's exposition, by the way in which, 
without harshness or affected reserve, he 
contrived to put Job Sanger's conduct into 
the clearest ** dry light," so to speak. His 
nephew had, apparently, the dispassionate 
judgment indispensable to the man of busi- 
ness, who must act without prejudice be- 
tween lord and tenant. 

« The mortgages, however, are both in my 
hands, uncle, now ; and as I was saying to 
' Sanger just as you came in, all I want is to 
keep him from shifts and trickeries, wMch 
not only will ruin his own character, but 
will take the bread out of a wife's and chil- 
dren's mouths at last. What terms I am 
to give him, I leave entirely to you. As 
I am acting for myself, and not for a client, 
as I must do so often in these mortgage 
cases, any indulgenco you think hopeful and 
reasonable I will gladly make." 

Keane^ had truly said that the Cransdale 
administration, though studiously just, was 
largely tempered with mercy. Locksley's 
award sent Job homewards from that fort- 
nightly market with a lighter heart than he 
had owned for some time, though the puzzle 
in his brain.' was in a tangle still. 

** What can a come to 'unP " he mused, as 
he drove out his tax-cart from Freshet in 
the afternoon ; ** he's a deep 'un for sartain, 
and a 'ard 'un pretty sure ; yet them's fair- 
iffh terms, considerin', them is ! " 

The Lanercost road ran parallel to Job's 
road home for many hundred yards beyond 
the turnpike gate; but even had Keane 
Burkitt thought aloud, as his neat dog-cart 
bowled along, it was too far off for Job to 
have heard him say, " My sprat's gono for 
bait ; I wonder will it hook a mackarel." 

Though his hand was light enough upon 

tAe reins, Keane drove with a fiharpish bit ; 

^ad when be met the Davenant girls xetuxn- 



ing firom a ride some mile or two out of the 
town, he had his horse upon his haunches 
spite of his full swinging trot, the instant he 
perceived that they were half incUned to 
pull up and speak to him. 

** O Mr. Burkitt, we are so sorry for 'the 
Lady Constance,' " said the younger, whostf 
manner was always freer with him than* her 
sister's. ** Is she much damaged P It wai 
so dark last evening, when we ran aboard 
of her, that we could hardly see." 

" We^e you on board the Ocean Queen, 
then, when she fouled her P " 

*' Tes, both of us ; we had been satiing to 
the Skerry with papa." 

** Then I am consoled already, whatever 
damage may be done the Lady Constance, 
since you 8i:iJrered none." 

** Very polite I " said Sophy Davenant. 
But Keane's eyes were on her sister Fanny, 
who sat straight and silent on horseback, 
with a kind of proud self-possession. 

"Anyhow," resumed the younger girl, 
" we are all very sorry, and wish we could 
make amends." 

" That might be done at once, if there 
were any that needed making." 

" How so, pray ? " 

" No ;* never mind," said Keane. 

" But you are bound to tell us after such 
a ]pxLt. Don't you think so, Fanny P " 

She, apparently, had not heard the ques- 
tion. At least, she took no notice of it 

" Are you in a reverie. Fan P " She made 
a playful cut at her sister with her switch, 
which touched the horse's flank and made 
him rear. Quick as thought Keane was out 
of his dog-cart and at his head. But he had 
tact enough not to grasp the reins till he 
should see whether she were mistress' of 
him without assistance. This pleased Fanny 
Davenant, who piqued herself upon her skill 
on horseback. She acquitted herself per- 
fectly ; and to reward Keane's forbearance 
rather than his devotion, condescended to 
say, as she patted her quieted steed's neck,— 

" What was that about making amends, 
Sophy P " 

" Oh, Mr. Burkitt said we might easily 
make amends for damaging the Lady Con- 
stance's bows— and his own heart, perhaps," 
she added, maliciously. 

*'I need not say, Miss Davenant, that 
yonx a\a\fit \a {ai^»i^% '^q record." 
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Sopliy, <'they were words to that effect; 
and I said we were ready to make what 
amends we could. Name your terms, Mr. 
Burkitty and don't be exorbitant." 

** I shall have to repaint the Lady Con- 
stance as well as to refit her ; and I want to 
change the name." 

" Change the name ! ** cried Sophy, laugh- 
ingly ; " that's not very likely." 

" Yes, but I do. It was a whim of my 
cousin's, Ned Locksley— -who is gone for a 
Sepoy, you know — caUing her the Lady 
Constance." 

Fanny looked at him, spite of herself, 
with one rapid, inquiring look. He noted 
it, but gave no more token of having done 
so than of the false statement he was mak- 
ing about the first naming of his boat. 

" I have not the honor, as he had, of Lady 
Clonstance Cranleigh's acquaintance; audit 
looks like a piece of affectation to keep her 
name on the little craft." 

" Well, but what have we to do with that, 
Mr. Burkitt, pray?" said Sophy. "You 
don't want leave firom us to give your boat 
€i new name." 

"I do, though," looking full at Fanny. 
She colored, and drew herself up in her sad- 
dle again, uneasy as to what he might say 
next. Sophy saw what was passing in her 
sister's mind, and she, too, felt awkward for 
a moment. Still she must rattle through, 
for it was plain that her sister would not. 

" I suppose you want one of us to give 
her a new name for you. Say, the ' Cuttle- 
fish.' " 

" Inky ! " said Keane, and shook his head. 
" I spill too much of that dark fluid when on 
shore, and couldn't bear to»blacken the blue 
sea with it." 

" The * Cormorant.' " 

" Name too near the nature of a lawyer, 
folks might say. No, ladies ; I only want 
your leave to call my Httle craft < The SieT- 
ters.' " 

" I'm sure you've mine," cried Sophy ; 
"but the name's not choice in Freshet. 
There's an oyster boat of Widow Skaite's of 
that name in the harbor, and a collier brig 
from Appleby." 

" Thanks for a concession so graciously 
made," he answered, with a low bow of mock 
solemnity. 

" But what says Miss DavenantP There 
are two sisters to the name, remember." 



" I think you might leave it the Lady Con- 
stance still." 

" But since I will not, you do not abso- 
lutely forbid the new name. Miss Dave- 
nant P " 

I hardly know by what right I should do 
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so. 

Keane made another bow, as solemn as 
the last, without its mockery. 

The Davenant girls rode on. Keane, ^ 
springing into his seat again, took the reins 
from the groom, and drove towards Laner- 
cost. 

Queens of society in Freshet, the two sis- 
ters ruled, after all, a narrow court circle. 
Keane's energy and ability distinguished 
him within it only too easily and too favor- 
ably. Being neither ill-favored nor ill-man- 
nered — ^for his selfishness was of that dan- 
gerous kind which can keep itself, at need, 
under vigilant self-control — he was well re- 
ceived by the Davenants, when, for the sake 
of such social distinction as it might give 
him, he sought their closer acquaintance. 
At first he divided his attentions between 
them with strict impartiality. Sophy's care- 
less good-nature allowed him to gain with 
her a certain familiar footing, beyond which 
he did not care to adventure. He inclined 
to think her prettier than her sister ; but 
Fanny's greater reserve roused, by'Uegrees, 
his innate love of predominance. Without 
setting much value on the prize itself, should 
it be won, he could not resist the pleasure of 
striving for the mastery. Like a cautious 
engineer, he opened his first parallel at safe 
distance — so safe, that Fanny was in doubt 
whether his advances were insidious, or sim- 
ply deferentiaL She felt but little attraction 
or liking towards Keane ; but there was this 
affinity between them, that her temper had 
in it also some love of a mere strug^e, find- 
ing therein a satisfaction apart from the re- 
sulting issue. It nettled her to feel, as she 
was sometimes dimly conscious of feeling, a 
little afraid of Keane. This consciousness 
provoked her to acquiesce in the growth of 
an intimacy against which, now and then, 
she would almost determine. She was not 
the girl to desire direct compliments to her 
person or her mind; yet Keane had wit 
enough to offer a continual and subtle flat- 
tery. Her education, though imperfect, had 
\ been am\A\io\]L<&, wA V^^xQNisfc^SxsX'^^^^ioa^ 
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in the common tone of tlie yoong men around 

her. 

Keane noted and profited by thiB. His 
acuteness readily caught up hints of the drift 
of her thought and study : and his lawyer- 
like ability in gettii^ up a subject enabled 
him to win from her considerable respect for 
his own attainments, whilst paying in eon- 
Tersation a delicate deference to hers. 

Thus matters stood between them up to 
the time of their chance meeting that after- 
noon on the Lanercost road. Neither the 
sisters nor Keane suspected what influence 
his drive to that village was to exercise upon 
their future. Keane of course, knew, what 
the sisters did not, and what with profes- 
sional caution he kept from them, tiiat he 
was driving thither in answer to a summons 
from their own aunt, Miss Devenant. She 
was a queer little old lady, whose cheeks 
had kept a sort of streaky withered bloom, 
such as some apples keep long after Christ- 
mas time. Her eyes were bright and rest- 
less; her little %ure erect; her footstep 
light and quick ; her voice thin and clear. 
She was counted neither very sociable nor 
very shy; neither very amiable nor very 
cross ; neither very rich nor very poor. She 
lived in a cottage rather smaller IJian her es- 
timated income might have warranted, but 
for her combined love of cats and china. 
The crashes which her animate pets pro- 
duced at times among her pets of still-life 
never disturbed her temper, so equally were 
her affections balanced between them ; but 
they must frequently have produced a crisis 
in her exchequer. The broken porcelain was 
always replaced, no matter at what cost of 
money or of trouble, as exactly as circum- 
stances would allow. One rule was invari- 
able : if no perfectly resembling substitute 
was to be found,;at least no inferior was ever 
tolerated. Exchange, like that of glebe land, 
must be for the better or not at all ; the nov- 
elty must needs be costlier than the loss it 
repaired. 

'' Keane, my dear," said the Httle old lady 
after the first civilities had passed between 
them, " you must tell your groom to put up 
at the Swan. Your horse can't wait about 
all the afternoon. I shall keep you some 
time." 

He went towards the door to give his man 
directions. 



*< But Keane, my dear, the man sfaaVt ik 
in the tap-room. Tell him he may come ia 
here to tea, if he don't smell of tobacco." 

Keane was not so very much surprised at 
her terms of endearment. Though he had 
never had much to do with her, he had 
known her all his life ; and she had on all 
occasions taken a caressing tone towards 
him. But when his dog-cart had driven ofl^ 
and he was seated on a very slight stiff seat 
in the drawing-room, — ^for Miss Davenant 
sat in one arm-chair, and three puffy kit- 
tens, on no account to be disturbed, were 
nestled on the other, «-she suddenly accosted 
him in terms which almost made him (^ 
his eyes wide, an unusual practice with Um. 

'* Keane, my dear, you may not be aware 
that you ought by rights to have been my 
son, and not your mother's." 

'' Indeed !" he said, not without nusgiv- 
ings as to the old lady's sanity. 

" You may well say * indeed ; ' but Isa- 
bella Keane ^Burkitt that now is — knows . 
it as well as I do." 

" You don't mean to say so, my dear 
tnadam P " said Keane ; because he couldn't 
think of any thing else on earth to say. 

<'I always say what I mean," she an- 
swered, primly. 

This was not to be gainsaid, so Keane 
held his peace. 

" Not that your dear fathar and I were 
ever positively engaged," she resumed, 
" nor indeed that he ever made me exactly 
an offer ; but I always have thought, and 
will think, that it was in his mind to do so, 
till he came across Isabella Keane, your 
mother that now is." 

The old lady spoke in the most matter-of- 
fact way, as if Keane had really undergone 
a change of maternal parentage. 

<' What's more, it was always in my mind, 
and is so, to have accepted him when he 
should ask me ; so that I should have been 
your mother, Keane, my dear, by right, you 



see." 

Sane or not, she was perfectly self-pos- 
sessed. No emotion seemed to quiver in 
her chirping little voice. 

<* I always loved your father as long as he 

was alive ; and I have always liked you for 

his sake, since you were born; not your 

mother though. But I forgave her, a little 

^bit, 'N'lhftii %\ie lost ^oor James." 
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IdtteuB woke up, and began a game 
ps, during which one of them roiled 
^e floor. 

OTf dear little pussy!'' cried Miss 
uit, catdmig it up and fondling it. 
e long «id short of it is, my dear, 
nrant.to make my will ; and as I hear 
« a firstrate man of business now, 
I think you will deal fairly with me 
r father's sake, I have sent for you to 
how to set about it." 
was coming to the point, and was a 
relief to Xeane, who produced a 
•book. 

m sure, dear madam, I deeply feel 
irsonal kindness towards me, and you 
d, I trust, that, professionally, your 
Dce is not misplaced. If you will al- 
to take down the heads of your in- 
s, that is, unless you may have mem- 
of your own prepared, ehP No. 
sifi I said, I will take down rough 
)ut them into shape to-morrow or 
y, and do myself the honor of wait- 
m you with a draft." 
s, well, I suppose you totU have to do 
ing of the sort, my deax. But not 
o straight off: though I have no 
'ou are very clcTcr at business mat- 
our £ather always was. There's a 
)al to get at — about those Mexican 
for instance." 

I, a bad business most times. I 
)u have not been * bitten hard,' as we 
)usine88." 

, dear me, no ; my mines turned out 
r a wonder. Most of those which 
sold when they were well thought 
en I have other whatyoumaycall'em, 
ty,' things of different sorts. I be- 
u'll find I'm very rich, my dear, when 
koned." 

n sure I hope I may ; but nine times 
;en, when I look into people's money 
I find them poorer than they took 
ves to be." 

it's not the case with me, you may 
upon it. Shall you have time to look 
. my papers, or wiU you do it another 

time like the present," said the cau- 
eane, looking at his watch. " We 
ine till eight ; and if we did, they 
y ways too well to wait for me, when | 
• ofSce houia." 
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Gome into tke diaing-room, then. You 
shall have short-bread and sherry whilst you 
look through tl» documents in my tin case." 

It was of the slu^pe and size of many on 
Buridttand Goring^ shelves; but heavier 
than he had expected. As he lifted it from 
under the sideboard on to the' dining-room 
table, it crossed his mind that there might 
be china plates packed up in it. Miss Dav- 
enanfs name was in fat white letters out- 
side. 

Fidgeting in her pocket for the key of the 
padlock, she said, — 

'< My poor old man of business, that was, 
is dead, up in London, and I wouldn't let 
strangers have any thing to do with my af- 
fairs ; so I sent for the box, and here it is. 
I can trust you, my dear, t feel, for your 
father's sake." 

But when the lid was open, Keane opened 
his eyes again, wider and wider after inspec- 
tion of every fresh handful of paper and 
parchments. 

<' Why, Miss Davenant, excuse me, your 
man of business was a very good one ; or 
you are a very good woman of business your- 
self." 

" A little of both, perhaps. I have never 
been extravagant in any thing but porce^ 
lain." 

There was no confusion. All was dock- 
eted, endorsed, and ticketed : all tied with 
pink tapes, some pale with age, some with 
the blush of recent manufacture on them. 
Long before Keane had found his way to 
the under layers with the most faded ties, he 
was fairly overwhelmed with astonishment 
at the old woman's wealth. 

'^ Excuse me, my dear madam ; but I had 
no idea your property was so considerable." 

" No, nor had anybody, but me and my ^ 
old man of business, that's dead and gone, 
you know. No one shall have now, but you 
and me, my dear." 

** You may count, of course, on my dis- 
cretion as on your own. Miss Davenant." 

" Just so, my dear. Do you like the car- 
away comfits on the short-bread, or the bits 
of candied lemon best, eh P " 

" Varanas Viejas I Why, my dear madam 
those are the best things in < silvers ' going 
now-a-days. I saw them, only yesterday, 
quoted at a stunning premium in the Timee^ 
city article. One> two, three, four^ five^ of 
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the original < ooopont ' too. How on earth 
did you get hold of them P " 

'* Ah, well, never mind that now, my dear. 
They were in a bad way once, after Oar- 
boga's insurrection, I can tell you. But you 
are too young even to have heard of that. 
Oood Mr. Qossett lost heart himself about 
them, and said I might make them into spills 
to light my taper with; but I didn't you 
see : and I was right, and he was wrong, my 
dear." 

Keane gave her a look of unfeigned re- 
spect and admiration, not so much even for 
the wealth, as for the wit that had won it. 

She brought him pen, ink, and paper, for 
the matter had grown beyond the limits of 
his little pocket-book, and he proceeded with 
an enumeration of the different valuable se- 
curities. 

*' I never use all my dividends,'' she said, 
when it was drawing to a close ; '* so the 
banker's book shows a balance, as you shall 
see." 

A balance, indeed! Whose could such 
expectations be P *' I must next ask, whether 
your intended dispositions are intricate, 
Miss DavenantP" 

''Oh, dear, no. The simplest in the 
world. There are the cats ; of course I sh^ll 
do nothing extravagant or eccentric for 
them. I've never been reckoned either, and 
don't mean to be when I'm dead and gone, 
you know. Seventy pounds a year each to 
my own maid, my cook, and housemaid. 
These three must divide any surviving cats 
between them, and shall have £5 a year 
for each pussy for its lifetime. That's mod- 
erate. Then there's yourself." 

Keane looked up and fairly stared this 
time. His very pulses quickened. 

« Yes, I shall leave you just £1,000 for 
every year that I may live after the will is 
signed, my dear. The more years I live the 
larger figures before the noughts, you know. 
I shouldn't like you to long for my death at 
all. See you make that part clear, eh." 

''And the bulk of the property. Miss 
Davenant ? " 

"No, not so fast, my dear, there's the 
china P Who shall have the china P I should 
be almost as sorry to have it badly treated 
as the cats. Do you know any one who is 
fond of old china P Not your mother. I 
know she ia; but I haven't quite foigWen 



her to that extent. There's your aunt, not, 
your father, James' sister, Lucy, does sbe 
like old china, think you P " 

" To be sure she does, intensely," said 
Keane, who knew nothing at all about it; 
but thought he might get credit with Aunt 
Lucy sooner or later for the legacy. 

" Well, your aunt shall have it Lucy 
Burkitt that was, Locksley that now is *, pot 
that down." 

" All right, madam. And the bulk of tiie 
property P " 

" Will be divided, of course, between my 
two nieces, Fanny and Sophy Davenant" 

Well might he determine on doubly gilt 
gold letters for " The Sisters " on the stem 
of his redecorated sailing-boat 

" Equally divided, I presume, dear mad- 
amp" 

" Wrong, my dear, as nine presumptions 
out of ten are. I shall make an heiress ; 
for I detest equality. It's a French revolu- 
tionary notion. And I look upon all such 
as wicked and — ^bloodthirsty." 

" Gold thirsty would seem to fit this case 
better than bloodthirsty. Miss Davenant," 
said Keane, affecting jocularity to hide the 
tremulous concern which had come upon 
him, succeeding the wild expectation that the 
mention of his own name had roused. Of 
which sister ^ould she make an heiress? 
That was indeed a momentous question. 
Though she could not suspect that he had 
any, the remotest, personal interest in ask- 
ing ; yet he feared to betray himself to her 
in putting the next necessary question. 

" It shall be two-thirds to one of the girls : 
only one to the other," she said. 

" It will, of course, be necessary to spec- 
ify which of the young ladies is to take the 
larger share under the will, Miss Davenant." 

" Certainly. But there's no need to put 
any names in the draft. They can be filled 
in after. I don't know that I've made my 
mind up yet" 

" I should have thought you were a stick- 
ler for ' primogeniture,' Miss Davenant, with 
your anti-French revolutionary feelings." 

" There's something in that, my dear : a 
good deal, indeed. ' First come first served : * 
sound enough sense, I say." 

" And your executors V " 

" Yourself and the girls' father, my young- 
\e&l bxotket, O^oT^e; indeed my only re- 
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Daining one. A bit more short-bready or 
uiother glass of sherry P ** 

" No, thank you ; though both are ezcel- 
cnt What day would be convenient for me 
JO wait upon you with the rough copy of the 
iraft?" 

" Any : the sooner the better. Bemem- 
ber there's one thing I must insist upon." 

« Which is P " 

" The strictest secrecy. I don't want my 
nieces to be wishing me dead anymore than 
yourself, my dear." 

** Do I look like a man to let a client's 
affairs leak out, Miss Dayenant P " 

The little old lady eyed him curiously, 
then said at last,-— 



" Not a bit, my dear." 

Keane's dog-cart was soon bowling home 
again. French revolutionists did indeed 
abolish the laws of primogeniture. Miss 
Davenant thought those revolutionists both 
wicked and bloodthirsty. Mr. Keane Bur- 
kitt stood upon some vantage ground, though 
never so narrow, with Miss Fanny Dave- 
nant. That young lady was her aunt's elder 
niece. A man of business has many things 
to think about. They seemed to reach the 
town turnpike in no time. Yet when he got 
'liome his uncle and aunt both said, — 

'< You have nearly starved us all, Keane, 
you are so late home to dinner, to-day." 
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PABT YL»<CHAPm XVL 

Not quite sunk in the lan^or of older 
lady residents, Rosa Barrington and her 
Cousin Florence were yet Somewhat ex- 
hausted by the fatigues of last melt's en- 
tertainment at Gknremment House. 

The cool season, though not quite oveiv- 
" Rosa, dear, what will the warm be P " — ^was 
yielding daily to the growing ardor of an In- 
dian sun. Wet mats of reed were dripping 
in the verandah ; in the room punkahs never 
ceased to swing. The mails would be made 
up to-morrow. A ream of " India-post " on 
either open desk told of good resolutions 
concerning letters " home.** But the pens 
lay idle, and the fair surface of the paper 
showed no stain of ink. 

" Rosa, for shame ! " cried Florence, " In- 
dianizing at this hour, after all your good 
intentions, too.'' 

"Only this once, Flo; we don't dance 
every night." 

His excellency's daughter drew up there- 
with her feet on a divan, cushioned as for 
any Rajah's zenana. < 

" Happily not," answered her cousin, " and 
shall soon give over dancing altogether." 

" Don't say * happily 5' dancing is my de- 
light. It is a sad season that stops it. But 
I like your admonishing me for idleness — 
out of your easy-chair I " 

" Easy-chair, indeed ! A Chinese carica- 
ture of one. Knotty bamboo, to crumple 
one's barege, and make dints in one's back. 
Very different from your divan ! " 

" Change with me, then." 

** Thanks, it's too much trouble.** 

'* You Sybarite ! The bamboo knots are 
crumpled rose-leaves. You know your cane 
is cooler than my cushions." 

Florence laughed. 

"Hadn't we some new faces here last 
night?" said Rosa. 

" New shawls, dear. Was ever any thing 
like that little Cashmere chiefs P " 

" They said he was a Ghoorka from Ne- 
paul." 

" Perhaps he was 5 but his shawls were 
from Cashmere." 

" One sees too many shawls, Flo, to care 
for them out here. What funny little pig's 
eyes the chief himself had, like a China- 
man's ! When I spoke of faces I meant Eu- 
ropean, ofcouTBe." » 



" Why « of coone,' pray P Dont yoi 
count Indian features faces P " 

"What! N,i,g-.^— » 

" No, Rosa ! " she cried, springing up ia 
her eagenwM from her bamboo seat of ease, 
" you shall not stain your rosy lips with such 
vile words ! " She crossed th« room towards 
her cousin with a gesture of reproof, earaert 
under playfulness. " Leave such heartless 
quipa to rattlepate ensigns and raw dvilians. 
I know tiie style of lad from whom you catck 
them up. They will know better before they 
command a regiment or sit in a magistrate's 
chair. As for you, you are the daughter of 
a British governor, ruling millions of these 
dusky-faced men, and should know betia 
than to scorn those over whom your father 
rules!" 

" What heroics I And you look as black 
as thunder, or as Kali, the goddess fiend of 
your friends the nig — Oh dear me, no! 
Have mercy and pity on me, Flo dear, and 
I will say the dusky millions of Hindostan— 
indeed I will ! " She clasped her hands to- 
gether, enforcing their appeal with her pret- 
tiest look of deprecation. Very pretty, too, 
as she was herself. Florence gave the light- 
est admonitory tap to the fair forehead, say- 
ing, as she " kissed the place to make it 
weU,"— 

" Giddy brain, but good heart, I believe ! " 

" But the new faces, Flo— the pale not the 
dusky — let us talk them over a bit before ve 
set to work on our letters." 

"Do you mean what Willie Sangster 
calls *the griffs,' dear? Pale is hardly 
the right epithet for their cheeks yet. Your 
noisy partner in the last quadrille, for in- 
stance." 

"What, Mr. O'Brien, with the brogue? 
I thought him charming — so good-humored." 

" Yes, but as pale as a peony ! " * 

" Cherry-cheeked, I must own ; but quick 
as a flash of lightning. Such Irish sparkle 
in his eyes ! Who were you dancing with, 
by the by P You were oujt?w-^rw." 

" A Mr. Lockyer, I think, or Lockery— I 
didn't quite hear when he was introduced." 

" Who introduced him P " 

" Oh, young Milward." 

" And who may young Milward be, that 
we have his name off-hand already ? " 

" A boy I had met a few times at home. 
"Hia moXkex \& ^ m^^cs^ , wjid knows the Dal- 
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rymples. His sisters are very nice girls, 
they say." 

" Is Ac a very nice boy P " 

" A very nice looking one ; but witb fea- 
tores fitted for a girl, so fine and delicate." 

"How glad he must have been to come 
across a home-county-ball partner in Bom- 
bay." 

^^Feiliaps. But ItMsiLbe votedBie«k»w, 
lo handed me over to his Mend to be rid of 
me. He said, ' I think you'll find him in 
your Hue,. Miss Barrington.' " 

« And did you P '* 

" He's graver and more thoughtfiil than 
the general run of 'grifis,' no doubt. He 
owned that he was not much of a dancer. 
And it's my private belief he'll owe his friend 
a grudge for setting him to d^nce attend- 
ance on your humble servant." 

'* Nonsense, Flo. The poor griff was over- 
come by his unexpected promotion. What ! 
a chance introduction gain him our queenly 
Florence's hand on his first night at Gov- 
ernment House! Depend upon it he was 
nervous." 

" I saw no symptoms. And yet — " 

" Yet what, your mi^esty P Now, no eva- 
sions," said Kosa, sitting up on the divan and 
holding up her finger. " It's my turn to be 
wiseacre, and I caution you against all con- 
cealment from your best friend and adviser." 

Florence laughed again; but a bright 
blush on her countenance deepened as she 
Seemed to collect her thoughts. 

" Own at once, my dear Miss Florence, 
^hat that was which struck you in the air 
^Ud address of this solemn young griff asin- 
Ucative of — I really don't know what. No 
subterfuge, and no mock modesty ! " 

'* I don't know — ^perhaps it was a fancy, 
^hen young Milward, in passing, took him 
>y the arm and introduced him, asking me 
— ^the cool young monkey-^to give his friend 
'^e next quadrille, he took no notice of me 
cv^ith his eyes, but held his arm out, as the 
^st bars were playing. When, once in po- 
sition, he roused himself as * an officer and 
a gentleman ' to make small talk, I fancied 
X saw something start back in him when 
biB eyes met mine. In him, remember— he 
never ffinched one hair's-breadth." 

" Well, after that ? " 

*^ After that he seemed annoyed at me-«- 
not a bit afraid — ^but as if anxious to give 
me 220 more Sxed looks. " 
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Bosa shook her head with amazing gravity. 

" Very serious this for the solemn griff— 
unless, .indeed, as your friend young Mil- 
ward says, you shoidd find him in your line. 
Miss Barrington." 

'' If you talk nonsense, Rosa, you shall 
hear no more of the whims which cross my 
fancy." 

'^WlBBifl and foodfis indeed! As if 
Queen Florence ever had either ! " 

Apparently overpowered by so preposter- 
an idea, she threw herself back upon the 
cushions and closed her eyes. Florence also 
lay back in her cane chair as luxuriously as 
it would let her. A little creaking from the 
punkahs now and then enlivened the drip, 
drip, drip, from the mattings outsjiy, but 
other sound there was none, and the^usins 
were half asleep. 

A jaunty step, with a ring of spurs in the 
stone corridor outside, aroused them pres- 
ently. 

" Holloa there, you young ladies ! " 

The intrusion was, seemingly, not unex- 
pected. Neither stirred hand nor foot, nor 
opened, perceptibly, an eyelid on the in- 
truder. 

"Poor darlings!" cried his voice, with 
affected sentiment. " They sleep ! Sleep, 
all unwitting of the blight which descends 
on their young lives ! " 

He advanced, bent over each in turn, 
shaking his head mournfully at either. Then 
sunk upon a seat, and, as if overcome by 
sorrow, hid his face in a long muslin streamer 
which hung from a queer sort of turban on 
his head, pretending to sob aloud. This 
was more than Rosa could stand. She sat 
upright on her divan suddenly, and made a 
switch at him with a fly-flapper of palm leaf. 

'* The best and dearest girls ! And both 
so fond, so very, very fond of me, too ! 
Both bereaved at twelve hours' notice. Oh, 
sad, sad ! " 

"Now don't be a goose, Willie," cried 
Rosa. " What are you at ? " 

" Poor little darling, hear its prattle, its 
pretty prattle, unconscious of bereavement, 
utterly ! " 

"If you go on so, Willie, I'll muster 
strength to throw this cushion at you, that 
I will, spite of Princess Propriety shamming 
sleep there in her bamboo chair." 

" Now, Rosa," cried the ^i\ii^G?»^,%\vocka^ 
at this outrageous menace, " '^jom ^V^ xlqX 
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throw cushions, eyen at Willie, like a romp- 
ing tomboy, or 111 tell her excellency.'' 

'' Sorrow for her, too," groaned the tor- 
baned intruder. "Heart agonies in store, 
spite of her little hoard of maxims preach- 
ing down a cousin's heart." 

" Beally, Willie, you are intolerable," said 
Florence. 

'< Am IP" asked the offender in the cheer- 
iest tone imaginable, dropping his muslin 
weeper and re-adjusting his disordered mus- 
tachioes. ** Wait till you hear my news. Miss 
Florence, and tell me whether that is toler- 
able. Good-morning, Rosey ; you're pretty 
when you pout." 

" And you're ugly any way," said Bosa, 
whioj^n the whole, was true, though the 
aide-SPcamp's ugliness ^as of the bright, 
manly ,JLindly sort. 

** How she admires me ! " he said, turn- 
ing to Florence, <' and conceals her infatua- 
tion under a thin disguise of irony. Oh 
dear ! oh dear ! " 

" Now do be sensible, Willie," said Flor- 
' ence, " and if ]ph have any thing to tell us, 
tell it, without any more of this." 

** What will not female flippancy daraP " 
he retorted. ''Advise me to be sensible, 
me, whom the Brahmins consider an Avatar 
of good sense, whom the very Mussulmans 
have offered to make a MooUah .if I would 
only dye my turban green! Sensible, in- 
deed, what next P " 

" You may well say what next when you 
turn sensible," said Bosa, springing off the 
sofa to threaten him at close quarters with 
the fly-flapper. 

**Now, Bosa, sit down again this mo- 
ment," said Florence, drawing her gently 
down on the divan beside herselfl '' Then 
we shall hear whether he 7ku any thing to 
say." 

" You are a learned lady, Florence," he 
resumed, gravely producing a couple of little 
empty medicine bottles firom his coat pocket, 
and handing one to each of his cousins ; for 
he, too, was a nephew of his excellency the 
govemer. ** You have a tinge of Latin, and 
can explain to poor, dear, ignorant little 
Bosey the use of lachrymatories among the 
ancients. Tear-bottles, dear child — tear- 
bottles — the only two the sub-inspector of 
hospitals could spare this morning, though 
I told him you would want them laxgex." 
'*0h, don't be tiresome and absurd, deai\ T!\aft^«A«^xQo^^«\.^w3 <i1 ^\a.>cca%^ 



Willie," Bosa said, submissively, c 
her hands as she had done when depr 
Florence's playful anger. 

*' Tiresome ! When I am trying t 
your feeHngs and break it to you 
greesP" 

"Break what?" 

" The dreadful tidings, to be sureJ 

" Tidings of what ? " 

" Of my departure for Calcutta by 
morrow marmng" 

"IsthataUP" 

" All, indeed ! Now, don't faint or i 
dears ! " 

** Upon my word now, Willie, it's i 
of you — ** 

" I know it is. Youll break your 
I fear, the pair of you. And then ! 
cellency, my poor dear uncle, just as 
teaching him his trade of govemorshi 
man ; he will be lost without me. ' 
one comfort though, his plans for irr 
might be started now. The tears 
yoimg ladies of Bombay would fill 
alone, to say nothing of the general 
ing population, native and European. 

" How long shall you be gone, Wi 

"Ah, my poor dears, bear up, I'm 
for good and all." 

There was a touch of real feeling 
still bantering tone of the last senten* 
both the girls looked grave. 

" You don't really mean that, W 
asked Florence, now with true ^oncei 

"I do indeed, though. It is fe] 
the governor-general himself needs 1 
strings, even more than your dear 
Miss Bosey. There is but one hand 
hold them here in India," and he gra 
waved his own. " Wherefore I dep 
d4k to-morrow morning before a 
obedient to superior orders, thougl 
may lacerate your tender hearts." 

" Now, tell us the real truth al 
WiUie." 

" Well, the real truth is, that I bel< 
the Bengal Presidency by rights, a 
know. I was only acting aide-dc 
here to my uncle till my leave was up 
you also know I have beeii a bit in th 
lie- Works line as well as the 'right sho 
march ' business ; and there's a canal 
ing immediately, for which I may be 
and am x^<is^<&d a\. csiyci^^ «.<:cQrdingly. 
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Ue San^ter, a thorough soldier, as a 
ft acroaa his left cheek witnessed, had a 
arkable genius for engineering, though 
r'belonging to a scientific corps. He was 
ifced not only for the formal completion 
a work in which he had home a main 
fc, but for its immediate and large exten- 
1. The despatch which summoned him 
m. his pleasant duties on his uncle's staff 
9 written in terms of which many an older 
cer and public servant might haTe been 
■ud. He was more sorry, perhaps, to 
pe the company of his cousins then he 
-ed to show, so he fell to ** chaffing" 
pa again. 

■< I wish to leave a parting-gift with each 
^you. The same in either case. For 
Iprlds I wjould not bring 'fierce jealousies 
Iween you. Promise me that it shall not 

ISO." 

f* We promise," cried Rosa i •<< what is it, 

|aneP" 

if* I wish to leave with &ch of you," he 
pd, " a lock of my dear hair. Here, Bosey, 
i^er two, but with impartial scissors. Nei- 
ker must have a longer nor fuller cmrl than 
he other." 

I^herewith he pulled off his queer turban, 
shibiting a pate shaven as smooth as the 
ift cheek of either cousin. 

;'*If you had but one lock left wouldn't I 
lave pulled it, for your impertinence ! " 
pHed die. s 

Florence's finger went up at her again. 

*' I would. Miss Flo, for all your finger- 
Plaking. He's made a worse fidght of him- 
■fiif than ever now." 

** There's no pleasing you both. Flor- 
^ entreats me to be sensible $ obedient 
^ the obvious teaching of good sense, I 
^ve my head for a hot journey, as any na- 
^e Indian might, whereon Miss Bosey says 
Ve made myself a fright. Well, never 
lind, all will be over soon between us." 

" I have more than half a mind to cry, 
Millie," said Rosa, quite in earnest. 

<< Florence more than two-thirds of a 
dnd, I hope," he answered, looking more 
eenly at her than before. She gave no 
ign, however. 

*< The worst of all is, I shall be supplanted 
1 your esteem and admiration, perhaps, by 
le new aide-de-camp, though I am eon- 
inced your affection must remaia luudter- 
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The new aide-de-camp ! I had forgotten 
that. To be sure there must be one," said 
Florence, thoughtfully. 

'< Yes, ' my loss is his gain,' as old women 
say at what Gazettes call ' casualties.' " 

" I do declare," cried Rosa, " 'tis of more 
consequence to us than even to papa, what 
sort of man the new one is to be. I wonder 
whether he has thought of anybody." 

'' One comfort is, he wont live in the 
house, will he, as you have done ? So we 
shall not depend so much on his good-nature 
and good-humor as *we have on yours P " 
asked Florence. 

^* I am sure I don't know. The house is 
big enough ; and his excellency must have 
a military sub at hand, to fetch and C|^fy — 
to say nothing of your insisting upon V the 
delicate attentions I've inured you to.' I 
should think they'll put him into my quar- 
ter here when once appointed." 

** Oh deaf ! oh dear ! that wiU be dread- 
ful, if he isn't nice," said Rosa, much discom- 
fited. 

" Well, the young man haMsomething in 
him, to my mind; though I doubt your 
finding him much of a * squire for dames.' " 

" So you know him, you tiresome ! " cried 
both in a breath. ** How* dare you keep us 
in suspense in this way, then P " 

" Official secrets are inviolahle. Neither 
caress nor cruelty can wring one from me. 
Surely, you know me well enough for that." 

" Yes, well enough to know you wouldn't 
have said so much, if not free to say more ; 
so give us his name forthwith." 

** Flo knows it. I saw her dancing last 
night with its owner." 

"You know very well she danced with 
half the garrison : to say nothing of the civil 
servants." 

"Ah, but she couldn't dance the last 
quadrille with more than one partner at a 
time, could she P " 

" Oh, then, Florence, there is a fate in it. 
It's Mr. Lockery, your solemn griff, you 
know." 

"Locksley, my dear, Locksley — Ned 
Locksley the fellows call him ; but neither 
of you shall call him Ned, for that's not 
proper ; and I shall direct her excellency's 
attention to the point before he joins." 

"Don't be absurd, Willie. But tell us 
how papa can tAk& %o ^Qrasv% «x\. ^^«&!st« "^^ 
iBOiilyagnS,lft\L^^'' 
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" His excellency, my yenerable uncle, 
muttered something about obliging friends 
at home, my dear. Promotion by merit is 
at an end, you know, on my retirement. In 
fact, the thing's a job. Nevertheless, the 
lad is a likely lad." 

" Well, tell us all about him. Fm dying 
to hear," said Rosa. 

** What all about him f His looks, and 
manners, and aptitude for the * valse k deux 
temps ' P Florence can do the description 
a long chalk better than I can." 

" How dare you P " answered Florence. 
<< No, but tell us what makes you think him 
a likely lad." 

" The cut of his jib," I should say, but 
for l^fessional prejudice against all nauti- 
cal tferms." 

"Is that all?" 

" Perhaps, not quite." 

**■ What more, then P " 

" Well, first and foremost, he is a desper- 
ate student of * the language.' You know 
that's a bobby of mine : < if you're to rule a 
niggef) speak as sich.' Them's my senti- 
ments." 

Rosa laughed, and clapped her pretty 
little white hands at his utterance of the 
ugly word, with an arch look at Florence. 

" For shame, Willie ! " said that young 
lady. " You know you have taken noble 
pains to win the confidence *of natives by 
your knowledge of native languages and laws. 
And now you make a mock of your own no- 
bleness, and encourage Rosa in her follies." 

There was emotion in her voice, and it 
apparently moved Willie, for he said in 
a very different tone from any he had used, — 

«* Thank you, Flo, for your good word, at 
any rate." 

Rosa, put out for a moment, soon rallied, 
and said, — 

"I understood, then, Mr. Locksleywill 
ask Flo to dance in Hindustani, offer ices in 
Urdoo, and thank her in Tamil for the honor 
^ having held her fan. That, so tax, is cer- 
tainly satisfactory. What more P " 

** He can ride a bit." 

" So can our black grooms, the Syces." 

"Ah, but your Syces can't break that 

Arab your fath^ bought from the Habesh 

horsedealer for you, three weeks ago. Not 

(me of them has ventured to mount him yet. 

Now, Lockelej will do it, if it*8 to be done, 
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" What makes you think so ? " 

" Because he has backed Major Bn 
big chestnut, and jumped him over an a' 
ward ^ace, into the bargain. I saw him 
it, and very neat it was, too. Perfect tem 
and iron nerve ! " 

** I never saw Major Brown's big c 
nut." 

" No, that's not the kind o^nag for 
parade, nor evening promenade with 
equestrians. He is the most vicious 
in all Bombay; but I don't know that th 
a charger in ihe garrison his match for s 
and power." 

'' And what made Mr. Locksley moi 
hhn?" 

'* If Florence wont say that I am tumi 
horse-jockey, like Stubbs of the Nizam, wh 
she stigmatized as such once in my b 
you shall have the story." 

"You seem sanative of her highn< 
strictures, Willi§. I did not ^now that was 
weakness of yours.** 

** We all have our Rulings. May I 
ahead, Flo ? " 

His cousin gave him a nod and pi 
smile. 

" Well, there was some horse talk, if tl 
truth be told, one evening at the mess of 
* Europeans.' Thaf s his corps, you kno 
Being out of ear-shot of Miss Flo, I think 
took some part in it, having a small turn thai 
way, spite of her disapproval. There is a 
certain nullah — you know what that is, don't ^ 
you V " 

'* Yes ; a watercourse, ravine, or some SDch 
thing, I think." 

" Just so. There was a certain nullah then, 
about ^ve miles off, which had stopped the 
whole field after a jackal one day. A dis* 
pute arose as to the power of any Arab to 
clear k in his stride. A thoroughbred Eng- 
lish hunter, thoroughly broken, would doit; 
but whether an Indian-trained Arab would 
was questioned. There was a pasty-faced lad 
there of the name of Mansfield, belonging to 
some cavalry corps, I think, wha was loud and 
noisy in the negative, calling upon any one to 
name a horse in the garrison that could clear 
the leap. Young Locksley, who had hitherto 
said nothing, named the major's big chestnut, 
which convinced us all, at once, that he kne^r 
something of the shape a horse should haye at 
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Kiking liim wliat he knew about horses, and | griffin spilt, he was mistaken. * Abool-Haig,' 

* the father <^ heat,' as they call the chestnut, 
had got arcool rider, who sat him to perfec- 
tion. The major, who is rather shy of riding 
him himself, begged of Locksley to give him 
his morning gallops any day, so he and Brown 
and I had several rides together. One day 
we nemred the nullah. 
" •Any objection, major ? ' 
" • Oh dear, bo ; but it's a nasty place, sir.' 
•* So Locksley put the nag into a canter, 
and then a gallop, holding him well in hand 
for all the brute's tearing excitement. And 
over the nullah he took him as clean as a 
whistle. Brown and I craning piteously on the 
wrong side of it What's more, he brought 
him back. So you see, young ladies, I was 
justified in stating that he could ride a bit." 
" Why wouldn't he take up the other man's 
challenge, then ? " . 

•* Ah, Miss Bosey, you are just as curious 
as I was. For the life of me I couldn't help 
asking him." 

" And he said ? — " 

•' • Jittt because it was a ehallei^e.' • Taken 
up one *too many, perhaps,' said I. Whereat 
he smiled, and tickled the chestnut's ears, and 
Bet him plunging to distraction. What do you 
thmk of that, Miss Flop" 



lading that he had never yet had the pleas- 
ure to see him even astride of a pcmy. Lodes- 
ley, not a morsel put out, said he didn't know 
much about horses, but still thought ^e, chest- 
nut could clear the nullah. I must Wll you, 
^y the way, that Locksley is about the only 
sub in his corps who doesnt keep a horse or 
two, but lives in what other grifis call a queer 
• close-shaving manner ' altogether." 

'' Perhaps he is poor," suggested fj^rence 
charitably, *' and wants to keep within his in- 
come ; a rule of life but little followed by his 
brother subs, I fear." 

" No, they say his governor's well offenough ; 
but that's neither here nor there. Mansfield 
^ seemed to think he'd got him in a comer, and 
asked him at last, outright, whether he meant 
to say that he wouldn't funk to ride the chest- 
nut at the nullah himselfl 

•< • I don't think that I should,' he answered, 
very quietly. 
" ' Bet you, you don't do it 1 ' the oth^ cried. 
, He didn't answer. 

•• • Bet you ten to one, you don't I ' Silent 
^ sdll. 

^ * Bet you fifty to one I ' Noanswer yet. 
^ " * I dare you to do it 1 ' 

•• Locksley stood up with face on fire, about 
to q>eak, when a sudden recollection seemed 
to strike him, and with (me effort he sat down 
again, saying, *Just as you please then.' 
Brown <]ldn't know what to make of it. ^ He 
don't looK like a fellow to show the white 
feather, does he ? ' he asked of me, when we 
left the mess-room that evening. I said, 
* more 'tother ' — an elegant expression I learnt 
frouk Florence." 

'^ This is immensely interesting," Boea said. 
'* Go on, WiUie, because you said you saw 
him take the leap." 

"Why, yes, most unexpectedly. B)?own 
couldn't get the thing o\3A of his head, so he 
asked Locksley one morning whether he 
would like a mount for an early canter before 
breakfost. 

" * Of all things,' quoth he. 
" ^ Like to try the chestnut ? He'ii a rum 
customer.' 

" * He's a very fine horSe, miyor. I wish I 
could afford to keep one ; I would make a bid 
for him.' 

"* Ah well I Wwt till you've had a. ride 
on him or so.' 
^But if the rn^r counted iqxm seieing hia 
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" What you said you did, that he is a likely 
lad." 

"Always the case with ladies. Turn up 
their nose at horse-jockeys, and let themselves 
be ' witched with noble horsemanship ' I " 

" I don't care for his horsemanship." 

" For what then P " 

" For his riding his own temper with the 
curb, as well a» the ehestnut." 

" Cateh Flo tripping in her moral highjinks 
if you can. Master Willie," laughed his 
younger cousin. " But /like him forthe leap ! " 

" To be sure you da And so does Flor- 
ence, who has the pluck of a fighting-cock in 
her, for all her prudence and propriety. But 
m teU yon what it is now : you are not to 
spoil this youi^stor when you have got him 
here — ^neither with giddy good-nature, Miss 
Bosey; nor with grave good-nature. Miss 
Flo. Should merit get up in the market 
there can be no doubt I may be back as com- 
mander-in-chief before long, and shall want 
him on my staff instead of your distaff— there 
now I" 

With that hfi ^ot ui^,| axvi ^ss»3l\\ns«, ^losscsk 
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at a stand-fitill during his absence from his 
office, departed, deferring till eyening his final 
leave-taking. 

CHAPTEB xvn. 

** So you have actually appointed an aide- 
de-camp without consulting us I Is not that 
going a little too far, pappy dear ? " asked 
Bosa, saucily. " Governors have a right to 
govern — to a certain extent ; but there are 
Kmits." 

** Bosa ! ** admonished her mother. 

But Buffer Barrington — ^I crave his excel- 
lency's pardon, the Bight Honourable Fred- 
erick Barrington, C.B., and so forth — 
smiled, as a man will, at a dear daughter's 
playful waywardness, of whose dutifulness and 
love his heart need make no doubt His ex- 
cellency was a trifle pompous at times even 
with her excellency in person ; but with his 
pet, Bosa, never. 

** Don't cry till you are hurt, pussie; the 
aide-de-camp is not appointed yet** 

'^ No ; but the appointment is offered and, 
if accepted, Florence and I can hardly can- 
cel it." 

" Speak for yourself. Miss Bosey," cried heif 
•cousin ; '* I am all for autocracy under his ex- 
cellency's administration." 

" There, pussie I Niece more dutiful than 
daughter. What a lesson for you! Flor- 
ence, your sentiments are exemplary." 

" Oh dear, yes, when your excellency's 
acts chance to meet her approval her queen- 
ship is all obedience. Offer the appdntment 
to some officer under her sovereign displeas- 
ure — to Captain Stubbs of the Irregulars, for 
instance, and see her submission I " 

'*AmI to understand, then," asked the 
governor, much amused, ''that the offer I 
have made is sanctioned by Miss Florence 
Barrington ? " 

" Certainly," said Bosa. 

** I was not aware that either of you knew 
young Locksley, much less that Florence had 
distinguished him from other youngsters." 

" Indeed, uncle," answered Florence, " Bo- 
sa's nonsense passes those limits of which she 
was speaking. I should not presume to can- 
vass an act of yours in any case ; and as to 
Mr. Locksley, he was introduced to me the 
other night for the first time." 
^ And made a ^yoiable fi)rst impTeaaan eh? 
Tbatgoea a long ways sometimjes.'* 



Bosa laughed ; bat Florence answered her 
uncle again without discomfiture. 

** He is young for such an appointment, 
yet he struck me as older than his years." 

"But, pappy dear,** insisted Bosa, "do 
tell us what made you distinguish him, 
whether Queen Florence has or not ? " 

" I have caused inquiries to be made, Bosa, 
which, I am bound to say, result in allow- 
ing me to entertain the highest anticipations 
of this young gentleman's ability and charac- 
ter.** His excellency's style had suddenly 
grown official and full mouthed. Miss Kosa 
was not to be put off so. 

" Yes, dear pappy, but your inquiries don't 
satisfy mine. What made you ma^e any 
about a griffin and a stranger, eh P " 

" Well, the fact is, that Lord Boy8ton,the 
under secretary of state, a sort of cousin of 
ours, you know, incidentally mentioned—" 

Bosa laughed aloud ; even Florence caught 
the infection. His excellency reddened 
slightly. 

"Don*tbe vexed with us, dear pappy," 
cried his daughter, putting her arms about 
his neck and her cheek to his ; " it's not at 
you we are laughing— that is, not exactly; 
but at that absurd Willie. Is not that true, 
Florence ?*• 

** Pray what did Willie say to make you 
laugh, not exactly at me, young ladies ? " 

** He said promotion by merit ended with 
him, I think ; and that his successor's ap- 
pointment was, in fact — '* 

"Was in fact what?" 

" I think he said — a job." 

" Monstrous impertinent of Master Wil- 
lie ! '* bounced out his excellency. But Rosa 
kept kissing and fondling him, so that his 
wrath should not get up real steam. 

" Willie was only in ftin, dear — you know 
his ridiculous way. He really thought you 
had done, as you always do, a wise ^ng in 
offering this to Mr. Locksley. He said he 
was a * very likely lad,* and entertained us 
at length with his accomplishments. Didn't 
he, Flo P Tell this incredulous pappy what 
he said ; he will believe you.** 

*^hus invoked, Florence assured her unde 
that Willie Sangster had spoken highly of the 
young officer in question. ** Praise from him 
is worth something, you must admit, uncle." 

''You are right about that, Florence, 
gteatet infiTL ^Sctaxi Q\a ^gdff might be proud 
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ere, he's a dear, good, tame pappy 
^in, not* a tiger and a tyrant any 
' said incorrigible Rosey, with one or 
ditional kisses on his forehead, 
had but just returned to her own seat, 
m Indian servant, gorgeous and pic- 
ae as an illustrated edition of the 
in Nights, brought a note to his ex- 
ly. Sahib, with profound salaam, 
bnders will never cease,*' he exclaimed, 
eading it : ** our young gentleman re- 

liat young gentleman P " 
)ung Locksley, to be sure. He humbly 
) my excellenc3r's permission to decline 
deserved and unexpected honor pro- 
andto remain my excellency's ob^ged 
bedient servant, etc What do you 
Df that, young ladies P " 
link of it ! Tfiink it's downright rude 
your excellency," cried Rosa, " what- 
; may be to you." 

3rhaps Florence frightened him. She 
it on an awful stateliness at times." 
a clapped her hands after her own 
1. 

epend upon it, pappy dear, you have 
) right nail on the head. Be candid 
is excellency, Flo. Did or did.you not 
lat on first introduction this admirable 
on flinched from you P " 
3nsense, Bosa ! " 

ill the truth. Miss Flo," said her uncle 
nock gravity. "Did you own he 
d, eh P " 

rence blushed crimson ; but as she was 
rho never flinched herself, she an- 

said I thought his eyes did, for a 
I : perhaps it was all my fancy." , 
b, ho ! " cried Barrington, in the same 
till, '* this must be looked into. I can- 
.ow myself to be sneered out of my 
of selection by Master Willie Sang- 
impudence, nor this deserving young 
to be frowned out of his promotion by 
( from Florence's fine eyes, I can as- 
ou. I have no time to investigate the 
r this forenoon; but her excellency 
ssue her commands for his attendance 
iner this evening, and we will try to 
1 the secret of his refusal before ac- 
j it as finaL Mind you girls are on 
lest behavior." 

snmmoDB to Qorernmeat House took 
TBOJir. 7 
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Ned by surprise almost as much as the of- 
fered appointment. His excellency had 
hinted nothing of his reasons for offering 
that, and Ned knew of none for this special in- 
vitation from the governor's wife. He had 
arrived in India some time after the Barring- 
tons, and it was true that he led, as Sangster 
had told the young ladies, an unusually re- 
tired and frugal life. When off duty he was 
still absorbed in the studies begun under 
the old major at Chatterham. Sangster he 
knew from having ridden out with him and 
Major Brown ; but until Milward had intro- 
duced him to Florence Barrington he had no 
personal acquaintance with any other of their 
party. 

The officers of the "Europeans" had 
received a collective invitation to the gov- 
ernor's ball ; Ned, individually, had availed 
himself of it to get sight and speech 
of that little pig's-eyed Ohoorka, whose 
shawls had attracted the attention of the 
Misses Barrington. He had determined to 
lose no opportunity, from the very first, of 
familiarizing himself with the appearance, 
manners, and dialects of the varied races 
which throng the wide empire ruled or over- 
shadowed by the great anomalous company 
whose commission he held. His only hesi- 
tation in declining the unexpected offer of 
promotion, arose from the thought that such 
opportunities would be multiplied and en- 
larged by accepting it. He had a good 
" think " over it, as in his happy, boyish 
days at Cransdale, the result of wlueh had 
been what the governor had announced. No 
such "think" was needed, however, over 
the sudden invitation to his excellency's table. 
At the appointed hour Ned appeared in the 
unmitigated misery of full regimentals. 

The Right Honorable F. Barrington, spite 
of his pomposity, was a kindly and thorough 
gentleman. His first few formal sentences 
set the young man at ease about the recep- 
tion accorded to Lis refusal, though they 
might have shaken his determination to abide 
by it. For they gave him to understand the 
appointment was still open to him, and al« 
most condescended to apologize for die ab- 
ruptness of the offer. 

" I am aware, my dear sfr, that in forming 
an almost personal relation such as this 
there should be mutual acquaintance witb 
character and dis\^iti<xa. CuN^afia^as&ssMK 
iliad not «2i\.o^«^ tba \^i(toiNi^ v^ ^SGss^^^ci^ 
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any fair opportunity for becoming acquainted 
"with us. Captain Sangster's recall to his 
own presidency came on us unexpectedly. 
On my own part, howeyer, I should explain 
that I was naturally more than satisfied, 
from the circumstances that my cousin — " 

But the nature of that circumstance and 
the name of that cousin remained as yet un- 
revealed to Ned. The Ghoorka cfaieftaini 
brilliant with tremulous diamonds as a bristly 
boar with dewdrops from the jungle at 
morning, was ushered in, haying a British 
staff officer in attendance as interpreter. Ex- 
alted courtesies must pass between him and 
his excellency, whereat the modest griffin 
bowed himself into the background amongst 
the ladies. But there his self-composure was 
tothwith to be tested more seyerely than in 
preyious interview with the sU{»reme author- 
ities. For the quiet queenliness of Flor- 
ence's gaze met him, and the brighter, if 
less penetrating, inquisition of Miss Rosa's. 

" I think you said you knew Mr. LodLsley, 
Florence; pray do me the fayor to intro- 
duce him to me formally." 

" Mr. Locksley, Miss Barrington, his ex- 
cellency's daughter, as I dare say Mr. Locks- 
ley knows." 

" There," said that young lady, " we haye 
obseryed the formalities. Not eyen a mas- 
ter of the ceremonies could ol^ect to our 
dismissing them now. We are yery glad to 
make your acquaintance, Mr. Locksley. We 
know all about you from my first cousin, 
Willie Sangster." 

*' Lideed," said Ned, with a bow, not know- 
ing yery well what to say. " It is yery kind 
of him to haye mentioned my name to you." 

Could this possibly be the cousin to whom 
his excellency had alluded P Could his can- 
tering acquaintance with the late aide-de- 
camp giye the clue to the surprising offer P 
Confidence is acquired on easy terms in In- 
dia, should that be so. 

As if in answer to these yery question- 
ings, Rosa went on,— 

'' Yes, he told us all about the yicious 
chestnut, Abool Harg, was it nj^t P and about 
the leap oyer the nullah." 

Ned's modest confusion grew, and this 
-time he said nothing, as he bowed again. 

Perhaps ''Buffer Barrington" had been 
a sporting county magnate at home in £ng- 
htnd, aad would haye a young scAdiei iRin 
Idg Srat MpuFB at an ugly j ump. Q.e didnH 



look mudi like a man for a flying leap, as he 
stood there to receiye a salaaming frt>m the 
Ghoorka ; but official grandeurs alter a maa'i 
bearing irresistibly. 

** £yen my Cousin Florence here, who is s 
yery stately lady, as you must haye se^ al- 
ready, was interested in the story : and I wu 
inmiensely." 

Exactly so. Eyidently an inherited taste. 
Her father must haye been a coun^ cen- 
taur in slimmer days. 

Willie Sangster's opinion of his seat on 
horseback must haye suggested hk name u 
his own successor. 

** What's more, he made a promise for 
you on the strength of your good honeman- 
ship." 

<<No; did he, really P" 

''Yes ; papa has bought me the lorelieBt 
little Arab, of an Abyssinian dealer, from 
Hadramaut or some such place; but our 
Syces can't make him rideable for a lady. 
At least, papa wcmt let me mount him yet; 
though I don't think I should be much 
afraid. Willie said you would break him in 
for me when you came here as aide^e- 
camp ; but that is at an ^id, since you reftise 
to come." 

« Come or not. Miss Barrington, I will re- 
deem Captain Sangster's pledge, if you will 
honor me with a commission as roughridei. 
A true name often ;' but .always a bad. Bid- 
ing should neyer be rough. When it is, it 
ruins nine spirited horses out of ten. Bide 
your own temper and you can ride your 
horse." 

" We know that you do that, Willie said 
so ; and Florence said she admired you fat 
it." 

" Bosa dear, you are really — ^" 

" Will you giye your arm to my niece," 
interrupted her excellency: Rosa having 
fallen, by yirtue of her greater nearness to 
the throne, to the lot of the more dignified 
staff-officer,. " the Himalayan bear- leader" 
as she afterwards irreyerently called him. 

" Do tell me," she said, " will they bring 
his highness a liye kid to tear at table? 
How dreadful ! his mustachioes are exactly 
like a tiger's whiskers. He looks so sat^ 
I should not like to trust him with a k^ 
myself; but I see he has a crooked dagger 
in his shawl, so that eyen taking the knils 
ft^tt^ 'voMldn't save the poor butler's life» 
\ liboxxVdL li)b3& <^\afii Xak& ^&\^t,^«x. ^la.^^ thuig.' 
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If yon should come here, after all, as my 
tincle's aide-de-^amp, Mr. Locksley, you will 
have allowances to make for many random 
Bpeeches of my lively cousin.'' 

'* Most men might think the risk of hav- 
ing such to make inducement enough to ex- 
pose themselves to it'* 

<< Whereas you refuse to run it ? Is that 
your reason P " 

Something made Ned look full at her \ yet 
in the fulness of the look she thought she 
could perceive the shrinking which she had 
noted in his eyes at first. There was no fear 
in it, hut an expression of regret or pain. 

'* I wonder if you would think me rude for 
telling you the truth P " 

<< I can never endure to he told any thing 
but that by anybody.'' 

Her tone again seemed to convey a sum- 
mons that he should look straight at her and 
answer. As he did so, the shrinking and its 
sorrowfulness were seen by her, so as to be 
doubted of no more. 

*' I had quite forgotten, when I answered 
his excellency's note, that the duties of an 
aide-de-camp in this house must of course 
place him in constant nearness to yourself 
and your cousin." 

** And now that you remember it, are you 
shaken, or strengthened, in your resolu- 
tion ? " 

'< Strengthened," he said, after a mo- 
ment's pause. The sigh, which he sup- 
pressed, did not escape the ear of his fair 
questioner. She was at a loss to interpret it. 

To repress h^ own curiosity would be, 
she felt, an easy task, compared with put- 
ting a check upon her cousin's. Perhaps it 
might be better and even braver, now they 
had once stepped upon confidential ground, 
to ask him outright, what otherwise Rosa 
would be sure to ask, his reasons for refus- 
ing her uncle's ofier. He told her they were 
.two, the expense and the occupation. After 
this she did not like to press him ; but he 
took heart of grace bjmself and said, — 

*' You think, perhaps, such reasons want 
explaining. I own there is something of a 
paradox about the first; for an aide-de- 
camp's place carries some increase of pay, 
and he lives here at free quarters." 

<' Cousin Willie did, I know ; and said he 
was getting as rich as Croesus." 

** Yes ; but I should have to change my 
manner of life altogether, and incur Boxae 
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expenses at least, which I cannot well aftord. 
Since you have been kind enough to quea* 
tion me, Miss Barrington, I will be honest 
and own that I am in debt." 

"Abeady?" 

** Oh ! you are Indian enough to know how 
common that is, are you, Miss Barrington P 
I hope my confession will not quite lose me 
in your opinion." 

** Not quite ; next to the courage of not 
committing a fault comes that of repairing 
it at any cost." 

" It ier just of my determination to do that, 
that I wish to convince my creditor, who has 
the noblest heart in the world, Miss Bar- 
rington, and would never ask' me for a far- 
thing.** 

" All the more reason to satisfy him to the 
uttermost. I am sure you are quite right 
there." 

** Thank you. I am equally sure that your 
approval is worthy encouragement" She 
felt the same longing regretful look steal 
into his eyes, and fix on her. She deter- 
mined to go through with it. 

" I think, you said, the occupation deterred 
you too. My uncle is not a * roi faindant,' 
every one allows ; but I feel certain, that is, 
I should imagine— -I mean — ^I gathered from 
what Cousin Willie said, that you were not 
an idler even in this idle atmosphere." 

"It is not the work, but the nature of it 
that I fear." 

** Afraid of having to dance attendance 
upon her excellency and the young ladies P 
I Juxve heard aide-de-camp's duty so^defined. 
But that is not what my uncle expects of his 
— ^neither do we expect it, Mr. Locksley. 
Since you knew my cousin, you must have 
known that he was not an officer of that 
stamp," she insisted, almost offended. 

" Florence is queening it over that luck- 
less young man," said Rosa, directing the 
''bear-leader's" attention to them across 
the table. <' Does she not look grand with 
that expression P He is a bold boy not to 
wince under it." 

For she could not see, as Florence still 
saw, what swam as if behind the pupils of hie 
eyes. 

"Captain Sangster's name is enough in 
India to tell even such a griff as I," said 
Ned, "that there is something else to be 
done \iexe\>^«!i!^<&% ^^\i<^\i% ^x ^«:cjscq% ^i^*- 
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** Why refuse, then, to follow him in his 
occupation P " 

" Because I am not yet fit as he was to do 
desultory work without becoming less fit for 
word of any kind. He is a consummate In- 
dian linguist, and an accomplished engineer. 
I was an English schoolboy last year, and 
am only an Indian recruit this." 

** Wouldn't your position with my uncle 
give you many opportunities P " 

** Which, as I now am, I fear I could only 
waste.* 

Struck with respect for his purpose of self- 
culture and self-control, Florence felt that 
she could pursue the personal question no 
further ; yet she would not let the conver- 
sation jolt out of the groove in which it had 
been set running. She was sure of having 
found a sympathizer in what her saucy 
cousin called her '< Eastern heroics," and 
spoke witH spirit and enthusiasm of that 
great map of human interests which Hin- 
dostan unrolls to sight of any thoughtful, 
generous mind. 

She understood as she did so that her 
new friend's spirit went stride for stride with 
hers, not at adventure, but as if on familiar 
ground. What she still could not explain, 
even in conjecture, was the wistful, retro- 
spective expression of his look, so manful 
and so strongs 

** She'll turn that ensign's brain or drive 
him melancholy mad before the evening is 
out," again said Rosa, who now perceived 
the double play of feeling on Ned's fea- 
tures. '* I wish mamma would give the sig- 
nal and release him. Tou would be quit of 
my chattering, too, colonel, to your great 
relief." • 

Whilst the staff-officer was yet endeavor- 
ing to convince her of the irreparable loss he 
should sustain by her departure to the draw- 
ing-room, her excellency gave the expected 
nod of female masonry, and the Ghoorka's 
little eyes stared, strangely wide for them, 
at the sudden rising and retreat of the ladies. 

" Well, Florence," began her cousin, the 
instant they came together, ** that luckless 
young gentleman withdraws his refusal I can 



see. 
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Maintains it, you mean, Miss Bosey." 
" Withdraws it." 
" We shall aeeJ' 
" We BhaH." 
But AUbb BoBa^B int^atioii of exploxmg 



Ned's forthwith was frustrated on the ftrst 
return of the gentleman from the dining- 
room. Toung Locksley seemed to have 
struck up a sudden acquaintance with the 
polyglot staff-officer, and they were deep in 
conversation. This was followed up by a 
presentation to the ugly little glittering 
chiefl All Ned's attention seemed given to 
him and to the talk which he made through 
the interpreter to the group of officials and 
others who gathered around him. Vainly 
did Rosa watch for so much as one glance, 
not towards herself— -she did not expect one 
— ^but towards her cousin. This was pro- 
voking. Some hint, however, was appar- 
ently given by his excellency the governor 
that he wished for more significant and less 
public discourse with the hillman chief, for 
the group broke up and fell away, leaving 
the three high discoursing parties to them- 
selves. Perverse fate in the person of Cap- 
tain Stubbs of the Irregulars, who had 
dropped in to pay his devoirs at the sort of 
evening levee perpetually held, again inte^ 
fered with her design of boldly summoning 
the ensign to an interrogatory. Neverthe- 
less, to her great consolation imder this in- 
fliction, she presently descried that some law 
of gravitation had once more brought Ned 
to the side of Florence. Stubbs was tena- 
cious, and in his way as audacious as the 
young lady in hers. Hints he would not 
take, and met what might count as direct 
dismissal from further attendance with some- 
thing very like defiance. But Rosa beat 
him off at last, and, like a saucy steam-tug 
bearing down on two consort barquep, darted 
into their conversation. The effect upon one 
of them could not have been much more 
startling had she been a gun-boat firing live 
shell into the craft she purposed to take in 
tow. 

'* O Mr. Locksley, tell me, do you know 
Lady Constance Cranleigh, Lady Cransdale'p 
daughter P I dare say you do." 

Poor Ned ! Never thereafter on the soil 
of India did the first crash of ringing mus- 
ketry nor the deep breach of silence by the 
roar of stidden artillery make his nerves 
quiver as did those unexpected words from 
the light-hearted girl, who was not looking 
at him, but at the ludicrously profound obei- 
sance of the chief taking leave of her father. 
'^veu'SW^Tvt^^ «iK*«>cL\.V\& ^Ti\^% Qtc^'iuLtenance 
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blow Lady Cransdale and ber family 

eU." 

bought you must, because Lord Roys- 

lows you. He wrote about you to 

could say nothing, between rage at a 
oendation from that quarter and sup- 
I exultation at haying refused the of- 
lad brought him. 

lever saw Lady Constance, but have 
ild there's a great likeness between 
1 my cousin here. That's what made 
: you. Do you think there is P " 
ence remembered afterwards—at least, 
t sure it had been so-— how, without 
his eyes to her face for a momentary 
dson, without a momentary pause to 
an image to his memory, he had an- 
in a hurried way,— 
singular likeness ; I saw it at iBrst." 
suppose it is no news to tell you of 
Dgagement P " 
hose ? " 

»rd Royston's and Lady Constance's, 
xnounced in London. Mamma heard 
mail to-day. They are to be married 

laye not had letters," he contrived to 

1, 1 dare say you will when they are 
Ours are brought in papa's special 

Lcuse me, then," he said with tremu- 
cent, " my letters may be at my quar- 
' this .time. One longs for a line from 
Good-night ! " 

CHAPTER XYm. 

mother's letter confirmed 'Hosa Bar- 
I's news, almost in as few words as 

news it was not, nor neediug any con- 
on. Had not he known it, and for 
, long ago P What else had turned 
Tent of his life and brought him here, 
from home, alone P 
looked out at his open window, up- 
: the silver splendor, of which the blue 
lir was full, brought back the moonlit 
T-night at Freshet to his mind. He 
glance droop downwards ; there was 
icing plain of wavelets across which 
night sail into boundless distances of 

irack wall rose up before him blank 



and high, inlaid, however, with dark shadows 
from trees of foreign foliage in the court- 
yard, spiky fronds of palm, and broad blades 
of banana, let in, as it were in ebony, on the 
white chunam of the wall. 

An English sound came ringing through 
the night. Not a long cheery hail from a 
boatman in the bay ; but the sharp chal- 
lenge of an European sentry, followed by 
the rattle of presented arms. 

What, indeed, had brought him hereP 
Had he not known it, and for certain, long 
agt)P 

Stern and bitter, and new to young men. 
is the difference between what only may be 
and what is. Yet happier and more hope- 
ful — ^for all it seem to them so hopeless — 
than the difference, in which their elders' 
souls are schooled, between what is and that 
which might have been. 

Were they the pariah dogs, or distant 
troops of jackals, which kept up such dismal 
howlings P Can the jar upon the ears' nerves 
bring moisture into the eyes P Or what else 
dims and blurs the lines of Lucy's clear fine 
penmanship before her son's eyesP They 
must be jackals howling ; for they are scour- 
ing away miles off now : all is so still again 
^as their noise dies out. But no sound pierces 
after all like the scream which a bird will 
fiing down from her winged height of soar- 
ing. That must have been a bird's scream ! 
Ned recalled the clang of the seamew on 
whose breast he had seemed to discern the 
bloodspot as he lay staring skywards. Ah, 
how hot the sun was there ! But the breeze 
was fresh and cool. So different from these 
sultry nights in India ! He threw himself 
back upon his barrack bed, as he had done' 
upon the crisp turf at the Skerry. By and 
by he fell asleep. 

But the musquito is a wakeful fly. 

Basing feverish and excited more than 
jaded at morning, it was a relief to hear a 
hubbub outside. 

There must be some mistake about it, a 
native servant was insisting. Locksley Sa- 
hib did not please to keep horses, and sel- 
dom rode out except with Major Brown. 

Then was heard plunging, and squealing, 
and the scattering of gravel or small stones. 

Then imprecations and entreaties, accord- 
ing to diverse formularies, Musselman and 
Hindoo. 
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for there feemed to be a b^ of ihem, that 
no mistake existed or oould exist, for Missy 
Khanum herself had sent them, and, proof 
unimpeachable, here was a ** chit " firom her 
for Locksley Sahib. 

Why couldn't this father-in-law of donkeys 
have stated that before P 

Plungings, squeals, and scattering noise 
again. And loud repudiation, with retorts, 
of the unseemly epithets : until the Appear- 
ance of Ned himself restored something like 
a semblance of discipline and order. 

The ** chit " was, of course, a note from 
Rosa, written oyer night, to say she took him 
at his word about her Arab, and sent him 
therewith for immediate experiment. 

Nothing could have pleased him better 
than the necessity for making it. He would 
find vent for the excitement which was on 
him, whilst forced to put constraint upon 
himself, and on the wrathfblness which, to 
his shame and' vexation, had been roused 
within him. 

The mere mounting would have been an 
uneasy task for many men ; the keeping of 
the skilfully won seat uneasier ; the coax- 
ing and compelling of the creature first out 
of the enclosure, then along the road, un- 
easiestofall. 

As the horse was sufiered to break into a 
gallop, and disappeared in a cloud of dust, a 
one-eyed sowar of Stubb's Irregulars turned 
to the nearest Syce, and asked to what cav- 
alry corps that young officer belonged. 

'* To none," he answered, '' to these Eu- 
ropean Fusiliers." 

''Koompani Bahawdur is a fool then," 
said the sowar. '* What, son of a burnt 
father expects such a rider as that to walk 
afoot ? He's the man to head a rissalah of 
horse ! " 

<*And you would like to ride rissaldar 
under him, eh, Nusr-ed-deen ! " asked a by- 
stander. 

" Inshallah ! " quoth the trooper, " I shall 
keep my one eye on him ; who knows but I 
may ? " 

But the Syces prophesied that before the 
morning was out, some peasant would pick 
the rider up out of a ditch with broken leg 
or arm. Lucky for him if it should not be 
his neck-bone. 

Whereat the sowar laughed in scorn, and 
turned on 
bis grutzled mustaebioea* 
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He was the tnier prophet Had it ben 

otherwise Ned would not have been able ta 
wield his pen and write home thus to Lucy 
Locksley,—' 

'< Deabest Mother, — ^Thank God for ^ 
good account of yourself and my dear father. 
Thank you for all the other items oi hone 
news i snort time as one haa been gone, one 
himgers for them as if that time weie at 
wide as the space which parts us now. I 
know you will not think me selfish ; perhapfr 
not even— how I hate the word — sentimental^ 
for owning at once that one short sentence 
in your letter stood out to my eves in dilu- 
ent relief and character firom all the rest I 
need not tell vou which. How glad I shall 
be to hear of the marriage having now taken 
nlace! I shall then be face to face vith 
fact, not with possibility, however seemingly 
unavoidable its event. Don't think me sncn 
a fool as to have been speculating upon ant 
wild improbabilities ; but fool or no fool, 
one cannot feel ouite the same towards what 
has not vet befallen and what has. A whole 
world of fact and duty will separate between 
a Lady Constance and a Lady Royston. As 
for ignorinff fact, or flinching from duty, I 
will, my life long, God helping, never do 
either. 

** You tell me to be sure and fill my let- 
ters with all &at concerns myself around or 
within. I should almost fear that was as 
exhortation to egotiun, were it not that I 
know the self^evotion of the dear mother't 
heart from which it springs. As for what 
is around me, now that the first novelties 
which I tried to describe to you have worn 
old— «]l was dull and monotonous enough 
till within the last few days. Evan drill 9m 
parade had dwindled into repose and inafi- 
tivitv, under the increasing heat. The best 
mechanism for punkahs and 'thermanti- 
dotes,' a sort of magnified and modified 
bellows in use out here, was absorbing one's 
thoughts and conversation, till my nund, at 
least, got a shock of surprise. I received 
an ofier from the governor, the Hon. F. 
Barrington, to appoint me his own aide* 
de-camp. Vanity whispered that merit was 
soon appreciated upon Indian ground. Bat 
as my chief reputation is for stinginess, 
* sapping ' — ^you know what that is — and 
a little horse-breaking, I wondered much 
which feature in it could have conciliated 
his excellency. For the stinginess, I have 
my reasons, which in due time shall appear 
to you, dear mammy. The ' sapping * will 
have your approval, I know. And lor the 
horse-breaking ; don't you be anxious about 
; Tae sownr laugnea m scorn, ana i ^^ ^^^^^ , ^^ ^^^ ^f^, dear, the less as 

bis heel, with an extra twirl toU\^^xfe is, a\a.^\ xjixv^ct \Xa& ^^sjtc.^ sun, no turf 
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extends to not even keeping what is otlt 
h&e called a 'tat;', but at home a pony. 
"My mention of these three reputed charac- 
teristics of mine^ I beg 'leave to say, bears 
directly upon the matter in hand. Horses, 
smart olotnes, and additional servants would, 
I thought, be necessary if I were to accept; 
and my studies woula suffer interruption. 
So I declined, with thanks, litUe thinking 
W matters really stood. I was then Mked 
to dine at Government House, and learnt 
to my terrible disturbance, that Lord Boys- 
ton's good offices had brought my name into 
notice there. I am shamed to the quick, 
to-day, to think of the scomfhi hot and sour 
Kssntment which boiled up within me at 
this announcement. It is humiliating be- 
yond ex^ession to find one has made so 
litde way towards the conquest of one's 
meaner self! 

" But that is not all I have to toll you. 
The governor has a daughter and a niece 
out with him. To the latter, I had been in- 
troduced, some day or two before, and judge 
of my surprise in recognizing in her, at first 
sight, the strangest likeness to Lady Con- 
stance Cranlcigh ! 

" Strange likeness, yet I need hardly toll 
you how imperfect and how inferior. There 
is something of the royalty of Lady Con- 
stance's expression in that of this Miss 
Florence Barrington ; but its ineffable sweet- 
ness and winsome repose are wanting. She 
has a fine figure; but without. that exquisito 

Sroportion and nameless grac^—ah I mother 
ear, I must not trust myself to write this 
way. There is considerable affinity, besides, 
between their minds. I had much conversa- 
tion with her last evening when I dined 
there ; for I sat beside her. It was wonder- 
ful and almost unbearable, to look into a 
face so like the other's, and hear words so 
like what she might have spoken, uttered in 
a voice so unlike her own. You know the 
rich music of hers ; there is not even a rem- 
iniscence of it in the tones of Florence Bar- 
rington. 

'* This young lady's likeness and unlike- 
ness to Lady Constance, exercise on me, so 
far a very see-saw of attraction and repuU 
sion. Her presence under her uncle's roof 
would be an additional reason for declining 
the appointment, the offer of which he was 
kind enough to keep open still. I hope my 
firm determination to refuse it is not stin- 
ened into mere obstinacy by tiie introduce 
tion of Lord Royston's name : but I shall 
hardly feel sute of that, till I hear back firom 
my father and yourself that you approve of 
it on the grounds I stated at first, rolitical 
and military matters are all as drowsy here 
as the possible actors in them, at least the 
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Boglish portion of them. Tell Phil, when 
my father writes, that I envy him the sol* 
dierly stir and bustle of the barracks in 
Bird-ca^e Walk. Chattorham was a per* 
feet whirl of strategical excitement com- 
pared to this, and Major Anderson a sort of 
Alexander beside the old general who com- 
mands this garrison. Our men feel the list- 
lessness and monotony sadly. Too many 
take to the canteen, night, noon, and morn- 
ing, on account of it. I am always in fear of 
Tommy Wilmot, sober and steady as he is 
keeping hitherto. His active mind and body 
get less scope for their activity thap even in 
the garden at the Lodge. Don't tell his par- 
ents this ; but say, which is the truth, that 
he is hitherto hearty and welL And now 
good-by f(» this mail. God bless you, dear- 
est mother, and my own dear father too. 
You know that it is no mere form for me to 
write yourself, 

** Your most dutiful and loving 

"NEsib.'* 

Persisting in his refusal to act as the 
father's aide-de-camp, he had, perhaps in- 
considerately, accepted the duties of equerry 
to the daughter. In virtue of which accept- 
ance. Miss Rosa soon found me ans to make 
his frequent attendance upon herself and her 
cousin, almost a matter of regulation. Their 
excellencies were at first a little inclined to 
resent his cavalier treatment of their official 
o&er ; but this Rosa would not allow, de- 
claring that his offence against herself and 
Florence was far more presumptuous, and 
exhorting parental authorities to copy their 
superior magnanimity in overlooking it. As 
to mamma's suggestion, that without being 
implacable, there was no need to show him 
special attentions, which might possibly be 
misinterpreted, it Was met by the undeniable 
argument that there could be no reasonable 
objection to having about the house one 
whom they had twice offered to take into it. 
And Florence, in the least obtrusive manner, 
contrived to convert her uncle to the belief 
that the apparently offensive refusal was an 
act of commendable prudence and modesty 
on the part of so young and inexperienced 
an officer. Further acquaintance increased 
the good-will of both the cousins towards 
him. Rosa liked him for his equable tem- 
per which her teasing could never put out ; 
and was grateful for his success with her littie 
Arab, which was soon complete. She was 
charmed, moreover, she declared, at finding 
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yilities, a liegeman who never bored her by 
proffering homage." 

Florence diyined the strong spirit which 
swept under the smooth humor, and took an 
almost dangerous delight in kindling the en- 
thusiasm which underlay his quiet bearing. 

His growing intimacy with the governor's 
family could not escape the observation of 
his comrades. Some joked, some sneered 
at it. Milward was among the former, 
though he would not venture on the topic in 
Ned's presence, and claimed for himself the 
credit of having got him appointed ** aide- 
de-camp to the young ladies." 

Mansfield, true to the old Chatterham 
grudge, was among the latter; and catching 
up the phrase one day from Milward, said, 
'^ the young ladies' aide-de-camp was sneak- 
ing after an appointment as aide-de-camp to 
the old gentleman." 

" Why sneaking, pray P " 

"Because he is undermining Wilkinson, 
who got it after Sangster left." 

"Who is that undermining Wilkinson?" 
asked Major Brown, a great friend of the 
last-named officer. He had only caught the 
last words of the speaker. 

"Locksley, of the Europeans," answered 
Mansfield, somewhat against the grain, for he 
anticipated the rejoinder the major did not 
fail to make. 

" You put your foot in it about him once 
before, I mind, young gentleman, and you'll 
be doing it again, maybe, more seriously." 

" Do you mean to say he hasn't an eye to 
Wilkinson's appointment ? " 

" Do you mean to say he ha»? " 

" I do." 

" Show all you know about it, then. He 
refused it when it was offered him, before 
Wilkinson had a chance." 

" That's all very well to say, major." 

"Do you doubt my word, young gentle- 
man P " he cried, angrily. 

" No ; but your information. From whom 
did you have it P " 

" I don't know that I should tell you, if it 
wasn't to stop the mischief you might make, 
sir. Captain Sangster told me so himself." 

There was no answering this, so Mansfield 
muttered, — 

" Oh, then, I beg your pardon ; but I think 
that Master Locksley is a regular humbug 
still/' 
** You'll Bnd that hard to prove, I take it," 
aaid the major. 



Not a little hurt by the tone his senior bad '^ 
taken with him, Mansfield watched with the 
malicious narrowness of a mean mind's ob- 
servation for any thing which might help to 
establish the proof to which the major had 
challenged him. Some months, however, 
slipped away before he could seize on any 
thmg which he thought he might safely ven- 
ture to produce in detriment of Ned's good 
name. 

There was a Mr. Campbell, a civilian, who 
dined not seldom at the mess of the Eu- 
ropeans, as also at that of the cavaliy corps 
to which Mansfield himself belonged. He 
was an hospitable entertidner at his own, as 
well as a willing guest at other men's tables ; 
and at his house Mansfield and Locksley met, 
one day, together at dinner. A Mr. Mayor, 
one of the H.E.I.C.'s chaplains, was also pres- 
ent. Some stir had been made recently 
among the English community upon the sub- 
ject of missionary work in India; and by 
some means, half-way through the dinner, 
the topic was started. 

Mr. Campbell, a hard-headed man — of 
that class whose hardness of head approaches 
to the wooden; a practical man — of that 
variety whose practice is to cling in spite of 
any demonstration to their own favorite the- 
ories — was loud in repudiation of the idea 
that it was possible to convert a Hindoo, by 
conviction, to Christianity. 

" Rice converts ; in hard times, you may 
get a few. Ha I ha I ha ! Excuse me, Mr. 
Mavpr ; but you know you're not a mission- 
ary. Real converts, there never was one. 
Don't tell me, sir. I've known these niggers, 
man and boy, these twenty years and more." 

The company's chaplain, a quiet but firm- 
looking clergyman, waited till the guffaw of 
the host and certain of the guests subsided. 

" As you have said, sh*," he replied, "I 
cannot claim the honorable title of a mission- 
ary ; but I have looked a little closer, pe^ 
baps, than you have felt bound to do into the 
work of missions here." 

" "Well, come now, Mr. Mavor," cried the 
civilian ; " you're a straightforward sort of a 
man, I know. Sink the professional ; we're 
all among friends here. Did ever you know 
a converted nigger worth his saJt ? " 

" Hear ! hear I " went the laughers, Mans- 
field apiong the number. i 

" "WViaA. sotX. o^ ^"ma-TL^-^wa \ssvd^T-butler? 
Please Clot^X. xaeoXKau "V^ x^-Kcaa^ ot Vj^ ^ 
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yet I mean the man behind Mr. 

i chair." 

.e's a first-chop fellow for a native. 

kes you want to know V " 

r mind just yet, sir. Have you 

1 an honest man P " 

st enough. I trust him with any 

n silver or in gold. I suppose he 

3 little perquisites, however, in the 

iisiness, like the rest of them. Ha ! 

'ou neiKr caught him even filching, 

3r the like ? " 

r tliat I know of. What on earth 

riving at, my dear sir P ** 

;t you own him worth his salt P " 

h a wheelbarrowful. He's my best 

I shall promote him when the old 
ih dies." 

I have answered your question. 
I is a Christian!" 

dickens he is I How came you to 
tV" 

trhose conversion cost him house and 
Tou may take my word for it" 
anged if I do! I say, Fanjerah," 
excited master, no longer in Eng- 
le man, who stood motionless, with 

eyes and arms folded, eastern wise, 

breast 
f s all this Padre Sahib's nonsense ? 
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What* s your caste, man ? Whaf s youp re- 
ligion P What poojah do you make, eh P " 

Without shrinking, yet without affecta- 
tion, the man raised his eyes : those of every 
man besides in company being full fixed on 
him. 

'' I am a Christian, sir," he said, distinctly. 

His master laughed again more scornfully. 

" What did you get for turning from the 
padreP" 

But Ned rose, with indignation, and turn- 
ing to the Hindoo held out his hand. 

« Do me the honor to take it ! " and he 
seized the slender, dark fingers in his own 
strong grip. 

Much talk was made thereafter of his im- 
pulsive action : much blame allotted : some 
praise. Mansfield was eager in comments 
to the disadvantage of the man whom he de- 
tested. 

" Humbug or not, we hope you'll favor us 
with a candid opinion on it, Major Brown, 
You are not in the saintly line yourself, we 
know." 

** I never owned it so much to my shame 
as now," he answered. ** I only wish I had 
the heart in me with which he did it. I 
think him a finer fellow than I did before." 

<< That same is not aisy, major, since his 
riverence rode yer chestnut at the lape ! " 
laughed O'Brien, who would have his joke., 
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CHAPTBB HZ. 

It was a singular coinddence enougb, 
diat "good little Mr. Gossett," as Mass 
Bayenant had called him, had beea the late 
and, in due course, the presmit Lord Roys- 
ton's man of business also. It was, per- 
haps, more singular, that amidst idl the 
pressure of his eztensiye and ooafidential 
business, he should never have become 
** Gossett and Anybody-else." Even hia 
head clerk had been pure clerical clerk, 
confidential in few but minor matters. It, 
therefore, was not singular at all that his 
death, occurring at that peculiar crisis in 
Lord Eoyston's history, which crayes un- 
usual attention to ''settlements," should 
cause some little inconvenience to that ris- 
ing statesman. 

"I really wish, dear Mr. Locksley, you 
would take pity on a poor bothered under- 
sec, and act for me, or see tiiat I'm acted 
for, just as you will for Lady Constanee." 

*' That would look ugly, if any one here- 
after should object to any thing." 

*' Who on earth should P I don't want 
to make it a controversy, a plaintiff and 
defendant affidr. I'm only anxious for what 
you are, to see that Lady Constance's inter- 
ests are well secured if I should die, against 
greedy * collaterals.' '* 

** I don't think It would do," said Robert 
Locksley, '* for me to meddle with it, or in- 
struct any one on your account. Men of 
business are plenty. Put yourself in the 
hands of some eminent and trusty firm: 
Pinkerton and Solway, for instance, or 
Blore, Sarsden, and Eimmeridge." 

'* Not a bit of it. Such legal leviathians 
terrify me. I want something safe and 
quiet, such as poor dear little old Gossett 
was himself." 

" There is Mr. Fowler, my lord, at Crans- 
mere." 

*<A good sort of man, I grant — ^but a 
leetle thick-headed, you must yourself al- 
low." 

" Wonder what your' lordship would say 
to my trying a stroke of nepotism P " 

"Nepotism! Why, my dear sir, it is 
the air we breathe in office, if I'm to believe 
the papers. Being a government official, I 
should own you as * a man and a brother.' " 

" Well, the fact is, my wife has a nephew." 

^^A lawyer P He's the man for me, then." 

He's very young, my lord." 
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I an mot » Metlraselah myself yoa 
know." 

" He » not a bit like little Mr. Gossett" 

" Perhaps he is like Mrs. Locksley, which 
is a deal better." 

" He has an older head with him ; who 
waa imder his late father ; who certainly has 
a touch of the Gossett element." 

" Name (^ the firm P" 

"Buikitfeand Goxing." 

" Direction P " 

"Solicitors^ IVeshet" 

" A thousand thanks, dear sir. Thaf s ons 
w^ht off my mind." 

He booked the names and address in & 
small pocket-book, declaring that he would 
write that evening. He did : and so it be- 
fell that Buriutt and Goring acted for his 
lordship in the matter of marriage settle* 
ments. Keane had gained a footing at Rook- 
enham. He spared no resource of tact (X 
diligence to make it secure. His relation to 
the Locksleys made a powerful prejudice ia 
his favor, and helped his endeavor to com- 
plete success. Without any apparent ser^ 
viUty, he was so useful and obliging that 
Lord Roy ston was led on to consult him upon 
many matters not strictly connected with ac- 
tual " setdements," yet, such as marriage- 
tide is a time for setting. He and his bride 
were to haveaeoujde of month^ in Scotland, 
by the considerate kindness of the secretary 
under whom h6 served. Being tied, there- 
fore, beforehand, closely to his official desk, 
there were endless things to be done at 
Rookenham, to which it was impossible that 
he should attend ; these, Keane took off his 
hands in the easiest and most natural man- 
ner. Under such circumstances he was often 
over on business, of greater or less import, 
from Freshet ; and as Cransdale was so near, 
dined and slept most evenings at the Lodge. 
The room next to Ned's, which Philip had 
sometimes occupied as a boy, came to be 
called Keane's. The connection between 
himself, his uncle, and his aunt, grew natu- 
rally closer and more confidential. Robert 
Locksley could not but be pleased with the 
interest he displayed in all matters which 
concerned the business of the Cransdale es- 
tate, and was secretly flattered by the intel- 
ligent approval his nephew bestowed on his 
own really masterly management. The key 
to Lucy's lieart was in the hands of one, 
i wlioae memory UeoJKv^x^^mtk latitude and 
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ieem the image wbicfa absence only kept 
more vivid continuance before her sight, 
rhe companionship and convetsadon of 
sucb charming relatives could not but 
ercise some influence upon Keane^ It was 
t merely that he looked upon a picture oi 
during faith and tenderness in family life ; 
t that he breathed the very breatib of its 
Mrth and sweetness, and felt in his heart's 
res its fruitful and delicious warmth. Yet 
man hearts, like more material substances, 
ry in their power of conducting, refecting, 
accumulating heat. His manner towards 
s mother improved under this influence 
ith truer improvement than that wherewith 
B tact and self-control had lacquered it 
"er in the actual presence of his aunt. Un- 
iQscious imitation of the kindly courtesy 
hich colored the commonplaces of life at 
te Locksleys, wrought this change for the 
ittet. But his appreciation of her mother- 
ciessy of its true force and tenderness for 
im, suffered loss upon the whole. With the 
'ady injustice of a selfish son's heart — ^in- 
tstice too ready, perhaps, in tibe heart of 
te least selfish son — ^he made comparisons 
&tween mother-love, as his own mother had 
:i.own it, and mother-love as he saw it per^ 
^de the feelings, thoughts, and words-^the 
ery life--of Lucy. 

Both had abundant overfiow indeed ; but 
ne showed barren beside the other. Un- 
grateful ! Nile waters gladden even the Nu- 
dan sand ; but only where the Delta's deep 
Dam drinks them do the oxen browse knee- 
Leep in green succulence, tread, presently, 
^nee-deep in harvest gold. Lucy and her 
uster-in-law had lavished love on diflerent 
loils. Again he noted favorably the equable 
Kow of Lucy's strong afiection, remember- 
ing against his mother the capriciousness of 
hers. Amidst all her large indulgence, he 
bethought him, she had been sometimes 
harsh with him, and even violent in years by- 
gone. Ungrateful again! Had not those 
old attempted severities expressed fb^jir,^" 
ow's wish to gift his boyhood with the lost 
blessing of a father's irresistible authority ? 
But her present uniform weak concession to 
his own will showed in pitiful contrast even 
with that old fitful energy. A coward shows 
sometimes worse even than a bully. Thrice 
ungrateful! Why fail thus to perceive in 
her submission to a son's manhood, the re- 



assertion in her widowed heart of the wo- 
man's loving instinct to obey P 

But Keane's domestication with the Lock»> 
leys wrought yet another effect upon him* 
His better selfishness was won to note with 
special interest the charm^ so new to the izk- 
mate of a widow's home, which married 
compaaionship may give to common lifo. 
Bispasuonate afiter a sort, and of forecast- 
ing mind^ a stranger to the fanciful aspira- 
tions in which most young men at his age 
indulge, he was both struck and pleased, as 
few such would be, by the lesser, homelier 
delights wherewith he saw that Lucy 
smoothed her husband's daily course. He 
had spoken of his uncle's fS&athering his nest 
at Cransdale, using the metaphor in its moirt 
mercenary sense. Now he perceived a new 
sense in the figure, in which his imagination 
was well pleased to coozle and lie snug. 

Golden guineas would build a tower of 
defence. Its thick walls and high battle^ 
ments would make its owner power&il. But 
he began to think, as he had not thougl^ 
before, of the soft and quiet comfort which 
might be likewise fitted up within. He was 
not haunted by a poet's dream of a ** fair 
ladye's bower" within a castle-keep, but 
planned the design of a sitting-room which 
should be gracefully comfortable. 

Fanny Davenant, however, it is not to be 
denied) sat ever in a *'causeuse" in this 
chamber of imagery. Whatever grace and 
tenderness familiarity with such imaginings 
wrought upon Keane's tone and manner, 
told upon the character of his intercourse 
with her. She could not fail to perceive, 
nor yet to be won upon by this mellowing 
and harmonizing change. • 

Unstudied and unartificial, it gave Keane 
an advantage, unsuspected at first by either. 
It seemed to supply the missing element in 
the quality of such homage as he had hither- 
to partly tendered for her acceptance, partly 
assumed a right to impose upon it. Leav- 
ing untouched his superiority over other 
competitors in the restricted arena of their 
local society, it suggested an abatement of 
his pretensions to supremacy over herself, 
and thus rendered less necessary the jealous 
assertion of her own power as against him. 
An heiress, moreover, even when unaware 
of her own vantage ground, becomes an ob- 
^ ject of teal defeieivfi.^ tA ^M<d\.\si<^\!L %.% ^^^^^^o^^ 
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Burkitt: and Fanny Davenanti knowing 
nothing of what caused his increased sub- 
missivenessi might pardonably attribute it 
to the deepening of his attachment and ad- 
miration. As Keane won upo;i her, so did 
she upon him. Becoming, by almost insen- 
sible degrees, less defiant, she was becoming 
more winsome to one in his present mood. 
If no fresh ardor were kindled, some new 
tenderness was instilled, the very element 
required to make the man appear both more 
loving and more loveworthy. 

But all these developments were very 
gradual. Miss Davenant's will was not yet 
signed, and all uncertainties must counsel 
caution to well-regulated minds. Even had 

4t been signed and sealed, Keane's sense of 
what is due to the authority of elders—per- 
haps his acquaintance witli the effects of 
codicils — seemed to whisper that, before 
** committing " himself, it might be well to 
sound, on opportunity, the disposition of 
Fanny's aunt towards his suit. Should it 
prove hostile, not only would there be dan- 
ger to the dowry, but his own legacy might 
go to the dogs — or rather to the cats. This 
was a delicate investigation, wherein precip- 
itancy might be fatal. Nothings therefore, 
could be more deliberate and unobtrusive 
than Keane's wooing. It found, however, in 
his own mother, an unsolicited auxiliary. 
She had at once perceived the softening of 
his manner with herself, and sunned her 
heart at first, in its new smiles, with uncon- 
cern, as the seamews on the skerry preen 
their wings in the pale warmth of wintry 
suns, which can scarce yet be said to herald 
spring-time. But, pale warmth as it might 
be, it was marvellous pleasant ; and when it 
seemed to keep on shining, unlike the gleam 
of those short, fitful breaks of winter, she 
began, with joy, to speculate on its continu- 
ance, and to seek about, in curious hope, for 
the source of the new light and warmth. 
Little by little her eyes were drawn to Fanny 
Bavenant ; they saw, what no one else sprwf 
the imperceptible growth of intimacy ber 
tween her and Keane. This discovery chal- 
lenged gratitude by too good a claim to rouse 
in her the jealousy which the conquest of 
Ned's heart by Lady Constance had roused 
in Lucy. The mother, rich in possession of 
her son's love, had almost resented its first 
attachment elsewhere as a robbery. The 

mother, poor by doubt of her son's s^ection, 



hailed it as, perbapsi a promise of restora- 
tion. 

Mrs. Burkitt's heart forthwith adqited 
Fanny Davenant. Fearfiil of seeming to 
have surprised a confidence which neither 
word nor look from her son had willingly 
given her, she carefully forbore to give him 
intimation that his secret was in her possessioq. 
Fearful also of injuring him with Fanny, 
should she give her reason to suspect that 
her suitor had brushed the bloom from off his 
suing, even by letting a mother's hand handle 
it, she was very guarded, as she thought, in 
her approaches to closer acquaintance with 
this adopted daughter d her heart. But 
Fanny was beginning to believe more and 
more in Keane's affection ; she was banning 
to suspect herself also more and more of re- 
turning it Her interest, therefore, in what 
was his quickened her observation day by day, 
and an intuitive knowledge arose in her of 
the yearning of his mother's heart towards 
herself. The quiet, loving deference with 
which Mrs. Burkitt treated her produced a 
bashful, but not unpleasing confusion in her 
feelings. She could not but accept it as a 
pledge of the sincerity of the son's quiet at- 
tentions to her, and, accepting it as such, 
could not be wrong in finding a special sacred- 
ness and sweetness in its nature. There was 
a tacit understanding soon between the elder 
and the younger woman, the caressing at- 
mosphere of which exercised upon the latter 
a very powerful influence. Keane, without 
suspecting its cause, perceived his mother's 
liking for the object of his own choice ; and 
though her disapproval of his selection would 
not much have troubled him, he was glad 
enough to find that she gave it her unsolicited 
sanction. Home life was wonderfully sweet- 
ened thus, both for mother and son. Office 
life at the same time continued to be prosper- 
ous. At Keane's earnest solicitation, his own 
proceedings on behalf of his noble client, in 
the marriage settlements, had been submitted 
||ttj^nlBoyston to eminent conveyancing au- 
flRP^aw London, and a flattering verdict 
had been^^given upon the precision, clearness, 
and comprehensiveness of his work. 

'^It's no use doing things by halves, my 
dear Mr. Locksley," Lord Boyston said, a 
a few days previous to the wedding; **I 
shall have all the boxes of Rookenham deeds 
and documents, which little Gossett had, in- 
\ trusted to 'yoxa ii<ii^\i"es« \ifetoc^\ \%^*d.'s<i. rve 
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always been flattering myself with hopes of 
minding my own business ; but it's not com- 
patible with minding that of the state, even 
in my subordinate situation. Besides, I shall 
have a wife to look after now, and shall steal 
all possible spare time for her.** 

^' No government is sempiternal," said the 
other, good-humoredly ; "nor many honey- 
moons, as I believe." 

^ Well, the Houses are up : so we are safe 
tin February. I shan't shake off the cares of 
office till then : and even the shortest honey- 
moon will run up arreans of work for me. 
So my tin boxes must find their way to 
Freshet, for a time at least That needn't 
give your nephew a regular vested interest in 
tbem. If, hereafter, the base intrigues of 
^tion should drive such a stateman as I from 
official occupation, theyll be nearer Bodcen- 
ham than they are in town, and I can re- 
claim them." 

]S[cane himself came up, tiierefi)re, to take 
formal charge of them, and so was present at 
the marriage. 

It was celebrated in London, against the 
natural longings of Lady Cransdale and her 
daughter. But among other reasons which 
determined them to drive in bridal pomp to a 
town church portico rather than wadk on 
the moss to the chapel porch in Cransdale 
Park, was their conaderation for Mrs. Locks- 
ley. At home, they . would not have known 
whether to ask or to leave her uninvited. 
Her presence might have been irksome and 
painful to herself; her absence, when close at 
hand, within the ring-fence of Park, would 
have been unnatural, depressing, and sorrow- 
ful to Lady Constance. As it was, there 
was a grand wedding, and Philip gave away 
the bride, with a paternal unction and grav- 
ity, for which Katey Eilmore, who was a 
bridesmaid, and wept proftisely herself during 
the ceremony, laughed at him unmercifully 
in the less affecting atmosphere of the ban- 
quet-room. Even the immediate instructions 
touching his private affairs, which Keane had 
received from Lord Boyston, were delayed to 
the last moment, hurried, and incomplete. 
On one money matter, of some importance, 
the late Mr. Gossett's head clerk himself was 
as much at a loss as Keane ; but referred \An 
for elucidation to an eminent stock-broker 
who had intermeddled in the transaction. 

Keane found this Mr. Sherbrooke a pleas- 
SDt, gentlemanly man, whose shrewdness audi 



intelligence were mellowed by the good- 
humor bred d prosperity. He was evidently 
a busy man, yet one who loved such ease and 
luxury as were not wholly incompatible with 
success in business. 

'' I am not quite sure," he said, " about that 
stock of Lord Boyston's; but I will look 
through my memoranda. A trifle it was ; I 
think, some four or five thousand only." 

There were substantial men and money 
sums in Freshet affairs ; but the unaffected 
magniloquence of this metropolitan estimate 
of trifles impressed the country man of busi- 
ness considerably. 

" Let me see, now ; three years ago, you 
say V " turning over a whole drawer full of 
metallic memorandum books. ^^ Some time 
in August, was it, or earlier ? I do believe 
it must be in that identical book I took down 
home last week, and foi^t in my dressing- 
room. Do you stay long in town, Mr. Bur- 
kitt?" 

" I had no intention of making any length- 
ened stay. Business, even in our small 
provincial way, wiU press, you know." 

" How very unfortunate ! I would do any 
thing to refresh Lord Boyston's memory, I'm 
sure. A rising man, sir ! And a fine match 
he's made, in every way, I'm told. The 
Cransdales are a wealthy family. A power- 
ful political connection too ; at least it was 
in the late earl's time. Young earl in the 
Guards, I understand. Did you ever see 
Lady Constance Cranleigh'^I beg her par- 
don — ^the new Lady Boyston ? " 

'' Oh dear, yes, often. An uncle of mine 
manages the estates, and was a great friend 
of the late earPs. He has been almost a 
guardian to her and her brother. Indeed, 
I'm not sure that he was not regularly such 
under their father's will." 

*^ Indeed ! Is she so very lovely as they 
say?" 

" She looked wonderfully well at the< wed- 
ding, certainly." 

" Oh, you were at it, were you P 111 tell 
you what, Mr. Burkitt, my wife and daugh- 
ters have a few young friends this evening 
after dinner. If I could bring such a live 
fashionable intelligencer down with me, I 
should appear a public benefactor. Drive 
down with me to Twickenham to dine and 
sleep. We'll find the pocket-book, and per- 
haps the notes that you're in aearcb of." 

It 'waa aa ']^\&aaaxL\* ^ nr«^ ^^ ^kjj ^Ckl^-wK^L^ 
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his erening, so Xeane accepted ; and found 
it pleasanter than any when he also found 
Fanny Dayenant in the Sherbrookes' draw- 
ing-room. 

There was old friendship, it seemed, and 
even distant cousinhood between them and 
her family. She was there in fulfilment of 
an old standing engagement to accompany 
them on a tour to the Lakes. 

** Papa promised us this expedition last 
year,** explained one of the Sherbrooke girls ; 
<^but it came to nothing. Then we were 
positively to go this year, in June. June 
went; July and August after them; and 
tiiere's not much of September left now. 
But go at last we must and will, in spite of 
that tiresome business which always serves 
ft>r an excuse." 

** Tiresome business, indeed. Miss Nina ! 
I should be fitt» for drowning in lakes than 
touring round them if it wasn't for the tire- 
some business, I can tell you." 

" Now, you naughty pappy, you know you 
are as rich as a Jew, and can spare us a 
couple of months. Besides which, Walter 
has had his holiday, and will attend to the 
business as well as you could. What's 
more, if you don't take us, we mean to 
drown ourselves at the bottom of the lawn 
here, without going all the way to West- 
moreland to find deep water. So beware !" 

" Well, really, next week, after the Span- 
ish bond-holders have had their meeting, 
we'll try to make a start Of it. I dare say, 
Nina, you'll keep us waiting for your band- 
boxes at last.^' 

"How can you, pappy, whcfn I've been 
packed since Wednesday P I've half a mind 
to have our boxes brought down into the 
ball this evening to convince you." 

*^ And trip up your young lady firiends as 
tiiey come in, and tumble their new dresses ? 
No fear of that, Nina. You'll stand in awe 
of them, if not of me." 

There was no long sitting over the wine, of 
course, that evening; but Mr. Sherbrooke 
had found the missing memoranda, and put 
Keane in the way to settle the matter in 
hand satisfactorily. He was much struck by 
the point of the quick and many questions 
which Keane put to him in this brief aft^- 
dinner conference. 

" I wish you could have made my son 
Walter's acquaiDtance,'* he said. "You 
would have got on togethei. He has ^ust 



your sharp way wiUi him, and would have 
been delighted to put you up to what hd 
calls the * dodges ' of the share market. He 
is a little too rash, though. Master Walter is ; l| 
and if I didn't keep a tight rein on him, ^ 
would run us i&lo shaky places now and &« 
then." Li 

There was a little music and a little da|- L] 
cing, and there were two or three charming ^ 
seats in the conservatory, half hidden in ||p 
flowery shrubs, for confidential conversation. !■! 
Keane thought the evening had only passed ^ 
away too qidckly ; a^d Fanny Davenant her- ^ 
self sighed to &id it late so soon. Brother -^ 
Walter, however, who had had his full ^ 
month with the grouse, returned unexpected- ^ 
ly before the little party was broken up. j « 

" I thought, sir, you might like me to be in l -j 
the way for that Spanish meeting ; and as tlie 
next steamer from the north would have 
been four and twenty hours late, I came 
away at once on hearing of it." 

" Wise Walter ! You couldn't have done 
better. I told you, Mr. Burkitt, he was a 
promising lad on 'Change. Allow me, 
though : Mr. Keane Burkitt, my son Wal- 
ter. Odd enough ; I was saying after dinner 
that I thought you would get on together, 
and as Mr. Burkitt was anxious for a little 
insight into some of the ways of stock-bro- 
king, that you were the man to give it to. 
him." 

They did get on very well together after 
all the ladies had fluttered out of the conserv- 
atory, either home or up stairs to bed. 

" Smoke's excellent for aphides," Walter 
observed, as he nestled down upon one of 
those delicious snuggeries among the flowers. 
" Wherefore even our women folk tolerate 
my weeds here. Have one P They're Ha- 
vana direct, through one of that Spanish 
bond-holding lot who are clients of ours." 

"Couldn't put me in the way of getting a 
dozen boxes such P " quoth Keane, after a 
time, breaking an interval of balmy silence. 

" Not over easy in the way of business, ex- 
actly ; but I could introduce you to the man 
himself, who is rather a swell in a small 
way, and likes to be treated as such. If 
you've a talent for deferential tact, you 
might get some out of him as a , favor. 
When do you leave town ? " 

Circumstances had altered since 11.30, a. 
M., on that same day, when he had spoken 
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of provincial bafineM. Hadn't he 
red that the Shwbrooke8^»-«nd Fanny 
lant— would not be leaving for the 
t till after that Spanish affiur was over P 
Gtoring was equal to .any call that 
letivae likely to make on Ihe firm just 
Mr. Gk>ring was rath^ f(md of acting 
i own responsibility. There were still 
tiiingB to be done in town on Lord 
ton's account. The tin boxes were 
at the under-secretfuy^ own house. 
lOther always Hked to hear of his en- 
^ himself. Some insight into stock- 
Qg was very useftil to a man in his po- 
Such Havanas were not obtain- 
rom ordinary tobaceoniats. He had 
s^n Fanny look so welL He was 
r sure she was glad as well as aston- 
to see him ; and in short- 
had intended to run down home to- 
>w or next day, but I've no sort of call 
rry. Shouldn't wooder if I were in 
yet for a week or so." 
ook in on us in the city cme day, then, 
i^e'll pay our respects to Parkinson 
lez and Co. It's Master Adolphus» 
y Parkinson' they call him, that's my 
man." 

e next morning was lovely. Late as the 
n was, the summer, which had kept a 
I reserve in its own calendar months 
rear, seemed to bequeath to advancing 
an its warmth without oppressiveness, 
dianoe without glare. The film of moist- 
'hich the river had sent out at evening 
Dg over the flower-beds and about the 
M, was not so thick but what its chilli- 
vanished, together with its apparent 
re, in the earliest sunbeams after dawn. 
fC was afoot betimes, and, wandering 
a shrubbery path already parqueted 
golden lozenges of sunshine among the 
>WB of the leaves, came upon a little 
isward at the bottom where there was 
tastio boathouse with pagoda roof. A 
I; rattHng of chains was heard through 
>en door, and pleasant voices making 
f some disappointment, 
laand Fanny Davenant had not expect- 
at help was so nigh. They had fed the 
I with sweet biscuit, until their sated 
iness had paddled up-stream away. 
»right ripple among the sedges tempted 
to venture in purauiti but the key was 
f in t6e padlock of the chain whioh held 



the boat, and they could not unfasten it* 
Keane could ; and vaunted his own skill as 
steersman. So he took the rudder-strings, 
and each laughing girl an oar, and they 
rowed a losing stem-wager, as watermen 
say, after the swans. 

*' Isabelle is not up, I shouldn't wonder," 
cried Nina, looking at her watch, as they 
landed again by and by ; " and I'm certain 
Walter isn't, after his long journey. It 
wants half an hour to breakfast yet;" 

There was talk at it, of course, about their 
boating adventure. 

" I havent seen the water so glassy pure 
for months," said Nina. *'. 'Tis soft and warm 
as milk. I let my fingers dabble all the way 
back. It wanted no paddling to bring us 
down-stream." 

"The dajr's intensely lovely," said sister 
Isabelle, who had certainly made her toilette 
in some haste after the half-hour bell had 
rung. "We've not had a regular boating 
party once this year. Why shouldn't we go 
to Hampton Court?" 

" You'll blister your fingers if you're out of 
practice with your oars," quoth Walter. 

" But we don't mean to row you lazy gen- 
tlemen," retorted Nina; "you may blister 
your hands, for of course you are to pull." 

" Pull, indeed I We've something else to 
do than picnicking at Hampton Court. I'm 
going into the city with the governor; so are 
you, are you not, Mr. Burkitt ? " 

" It's very cross of you, then, to spoil our 
pleasure. You know you never meant to be 
home for business this four or five days yet ; 
so what can it signify P Don't you think they 
might stay with us now, Fanny ? " 

Keane held his breath, and busied himself 
with truant crumbs upon the table-cloth. Not 
daring to be all eye, he was all ear. 

"It is a very lovely day," said Fanny 
Davenant, evasively. 

" And you have never seen Hampton Court, 
have you ? " 

" Never." 

" But you should like to P " 

« I think I should." 

" Hear that I " cried Nina, " and crawl an 
inch towards the city If you dare." 

" We'll send and ask thp Perrys to come too. 
They've cousins with them who were here 
last night, Emily Bell and another ; and they've 
a capital booX." 
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tigbed Walter. ** Emflj Bell is nice-looking, 
isn't she ? - 

'* Tou know she is,** said ^na. 

^ Can we persuade yon, Burkitt ? " asked 
his new acquaintance. 

^ I want no persuasion," said he, venturing 
a look at last in one direction. 

*' What's all this about ? " papa broke in, 
laying down his newspaper; **Nina promot- 
ing idleness, as usual, and interfering with her 
brother's industry. Toull take a bed to-night 
here then again, Mr. Burkitt" 

'^ I am ashamed of such intrusion, really" — 

" Intrusion ! my dear sir, how can you say 
so P Walter, see the trap brought rouud." 

All clustered in the portico to see him off, 
but before the groom let the horses have their 
heads, a thought struck Walter. 

*' Oh, by the way, sir, if you should see that 
Gurkenheim to-day, Guricenheim and Hum- 
pel ; you know the man I mean ; you had bet- 
ter say we'll have those hundred and odd 
Lahn-Mosel shares. They are the agents for 
the Frankfort house, I think." 

The girls accompanied mamma back into 
the house again. There was no interest for 
them in this. Eeane stayed : he was much 
interested. The elder Sherbrooke pursed his 
mouth and shook his head. 

" I don't half like it, Walter." 

** Depend upon it, sir, it's all right about 
them. I only wish I could afford the risk en- 
tirely upon my own account. They'll be at 
thirty per cent premium before Christmas ; 
mark my words." 

Still Paterfamilias shook his head. His 
dutiful son chafed at his incredulity. 

** He won't dispose of them in two lots, or 
I would ask you to take half of them for me 
myself, I would." 

Thirty per t;ent by Christmas! Eeane 
couldn't resist it In his excitement he grew 
suddenly familiar. 

" I say, Walter, my boy, let me go shares 
with you." 

" You're a trump ! " said Walter. " You 
make the best bargain with Gurkenheim you 
can, sir, and buy the lot for us. All right, 
Tim." 

Tim gave the nags their heads. Neat step- 
pers they were, paterfamilias was many 
hundred yards upon his way to the great 
money market before Keane's foot was back 
on fairy ground again. Fairy ground 1 Th^ 
ground on which the sunbeams of soft ^ea 
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are falling. Good ground, so those soft eyes 
be pure, to be trodden, once a life, even bjr 
the feet of young stock-broker sor young coun- 
try solicitors. All day long the charmed light 
was beaming where Fanny went and Eeane 
went with her. It was an enchanted riverap 
which the twinkling oars propelled a magic 
boat Those saucy swans, whom they did 
overtake at last, might have had rings and 
chains of fairy gold about the down of their 
white curving necks fi>r all that he knew to 
the contrary. The trim walks and pleached 
alleys of die royal garden were kept, un- 
doubtedly, by fairy gardeners; fairy cooks 
alone could have given such flavor of ambro- 
na to cold chicken and lobster salad ; ^ 
butlers only such sparkle of nectar to the soli- 
tary tumbler of pink champagne. 

Yet, after all, it was a social party. 
Grouped together almost the livelong day, 
there was but little of that separation by twos, 
not uncommon on occasions such as these. 
Not three agnificant sentences passed be- 
tween her and him. 

A pair of gloves of hers, however, lay on 
the seat near to the rowlock of Eeane's oar, 
as they were dropping down-stream with the 
tide again that evening. It seemed an awk- 
ward rowlock, somehow, and out of order; 
for Eeane slipped his oar once or twice. Pe^ 
haps it was in fixing it that he contrived so 
quietly to launch one of the little gloves ove^ 
board unperceived. She had forgotten them 
altogether in stepping out of the boat on 
the little greensward at the villa, when they 
reached home ; and turning back to look for 
them, as the others went up the shrubbery 
walk, found Eeane fastening that rusty pad- 
lock once again. 

Oh I was that her glove ? Then the other 
which he had seen swirling in a little eddy by 
the willow-bank on the eyot, must have been 
its fellow. He had seen it, but did not like to 
interrupt that glee just then. 

Well, never mind ; let her have the other. 

" The other, indeed ! Of what possible use 
could that be to you now P " 

" There is no knowing. I may have a cor- 
responding odd one somewhere. I always 
wear that color, and the same shade of it" 

" Indeed ! Well, let me carry it at least up 
to the house. Miss Davenant." 

He did, and^ after all, forgot to return it 
lihet^. ^^, Vqk>, tet^CiX. \ici ^i\aMsv It^ although 
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. eoincideiice, at tbe las^ horticnitural f6te for 
the season, in the grounds at Chisuvick ; al- 
though Keane dined, another evenii^, down 
at Twickenham ; although he was there with 
Walter SherlMro<d:e — they seemed to get on 
famously together — to see the party start at 
last en route for the En^ish lakes. What 
could Keane Burkitt have meant by whisper- 
ing to her at breakfast, that morning of the 

*' We shall be counting the days at Fres^t^ 
Davenant, till that treariaotne toor is 

over." 



CHAPTER 

TfiEBS were more of them to coimt than 
they had reckoned on. The elder Sherlmx^e 
ibund his holiday so pleasant, and heard from 
WabffiT that die money market was so dull, 
^at he prolcmged it beyond the promised 
time. Then Nina caught a chill, and was so 
tinwell, that on their second visit to Winder- 
i&ere, &unng homewards, they had to wait a 
fortnight. Fanny Davenant was not quite 
"Well herself when they got back to Twicken- 
laam ; and the city was so brisk again, that 
neither Mr. Sherbrooke nor his scm could 
readily spare time to escort her hcnne just yet. 
^Ehe journey to Freshet was too long to un- 
dertake alone ; and the ladies'-maid had 
stayed at home with sister Sophy. Christmas 
came, and Fanny was still at Twickenham. 
Lord and Lady Royston were to spend it at 
Cransdale, and the e^l himself would be at 
home on leave, after his first tedious cam- 
paign at the Tower. Mrs. Locksley once 
more accepted, not unwillingly, an invitation 
from her fflster-in-law. 

It was a sad disappointment to poor Mrs. 
Burkitt that her favorite Fanny should not be 
present at the little entertainments given ami 
returned in honor of Lucy's presence. She 
felt so for her son, too, whose regret was visi- 
ble, though he confided none of it to her 
yearling sympathies. He was anxious also 
about that venture in Lahn-Mosel scrip, which 
bad not yet realized the bright hopes of Wal- 
ter Sherbrooke, the prime minister for the 
Grand Duchy a£ Nassau being at odds with 
the Prussian Cabinet about the terms of con- 
cessimi to the company. He had not bur- 
dened his mother's mind, however, with par- 
ticipation in this cause for aj^rehension, so 
^hat his wistfulness admitted, in her eyes, but 
of a single interpretation. 

ONLY 80N» 8 



Miss Davenant of Lanercost observed it 
as well, and she, too, must needs interpret ; 
for she was in Freshet, at her brother's, par- 
taking with relish of its Christmas festivi- 
ties. Her renewed acquaintance with * * Lucy 
Burkitt that was," as she persisted in calling 
her, gave her considerable satisfaction. Be- 
flection did but sanction and confirm the be- 
quest of porcelain. She took the greatest 
interest, likewise, in Mrs. Locksley's intelli- 
gence from Lidia; and having convinced 
herself, by close inspection of half a dozen 
atlases, that Bombay lay comparatively 
near the Persian Gulf, entreated her to se- 
cure Ned's powerful and opportune co-op- 
eration in the procuring of a couple of pure- 
bred Persian cats, 

''I dare say, dear, there's china to be 
pi(^ed up, rare and cheap, out there, as well ; 
for I once knew the captain of an East In<^ 
diaman who put in at Calcutta regularly, on 
his way home from Canton." 

^< But my Ned's at Bombay, you know, 
Miss Davenant, which is out of the track of 
the China ships entirely." 

'< To be sure it is ; but the mail steamers 
bring the China mails that way, so why not 
porcelain? Not that I want Mr. Edward 
Locksley to buy china for me there : young 
men don't understand that sort of thing, my 
dear; but they are very partictdar about 
their breeds dT dogs, I know, which may 
teach theut something about cats in that way. 
Besides, a cat is a sort of tiger ; and Pve al- 
ways understood young Lidian officers are 
very fond of tiger-hunting." 

Lucy lauded, as well she might, at such 
eogentreasoning; nevertheless she wrote Ned 
word about the cats, having, indeed, herself 
a Inrking love of pussies. She stipulated for 
at least a kitten, should Miss Davenant se- 
cure, through Ned's exertions, the coveted 
pair. 

The December " overland " had brought 
his answ^, by return of post, to her an- 
nouncement that Lady Constance was wed- 
ded indeed. She gathered from it that he 
had not swerved from his determination to 
accept, with resignation and with thankful- 
ness, the definite closing of that one long 
ehapter in his life \ she was more certain of 
it when Lady Boyston sent on to her a letter 
brought by tJie same Lidian mail, containing 
these few Hues t-^ 
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" Dbab Lady Rotstoiy,— Ood bleis tou, 
by the new name as by the old ! I add, in 
honesty, the same prayer for him from whom 
you have the new. I thankfully accept the 
offer your last words made; and am, till 
death, and after, 

** Tour true brother, 

"Ned. 

"My love to Lady Cransdale and to 
PhiL" 

" Of course I had told Boyston all, and 
showed him this. He is profoundly touched 
by it, and says that if he dared, he would 
himself write back to Ned, and claim share 
in the brotherhood.** So wrote the bride to 
Lucy. 

The Christmas week was oTer. Miss 
Davenant was to return to Lanercost ; but 
she had solved the enigma, for certain, at 
which she had been guessing, upon the 
countenance of her favorite, Keane Burkitt. 
He received a summons to wait upon her 
one evening at her brother's. Mr. and Mrs. 
Davenant and Sophy were gone to a party, 
whither she had refused to accompany them. 

'* Ah ! my dear, doubtless I am depriving 
jovL of a pleasure. You would have been at 
the Thompsons' this evening, but for my 
fetching you here." 

Keane said he should have been at home, 
or at his office, for he had two or three heavy 
bits of business on hand. 

** No, no, my dear ; don't tell me that. I 
am an old lady, yet I have kept a young 
heart." 

Keane stared, but could not venture on 
any contradiction of the statement. . 

" The fact is, I have found you out." 

** Found me out ! In what. Miss Daven- 
ant P " 

The little lady laughed like a parrakeet, 
and shook her head from side to side, with 
a ludicrous affectation of superior cunning. 

** Found out the secret of your woe-begone 
looks." 

<<' Wonderful old woman!" thought he: 
" she must have got wind of that Lahn-Mo- 
sel business. Singular, too ; but she has 
always dabbled in shares of some sort." All 
he said was, '* I am sure, Miss Davenant, I 
had no notion my face told tales." 

^* It tells me tales ; but I can offer conso- 
lation." 

"Consolation, indeed!" He kept the 
thought to himaelf, however. There "waa 



little of that to get out of Gtirkeiiheim gad 
Humpelt hitherto. 

" Now tell the truth. Toa know yon sie 
hitP" 

" Hard, I fear," cried Keane, startled into 
candor. " How on earth came you to " 

" Never mind ; I know it ; but I doubt if 
she does." 

" How should she P " 

"How, indeed, unless you phick up heart 
andtellherP" 

" Tell whom P " 

" My niece, to be sure.'' 

" Tell her what P " 

"Why, tell her that yoa have fiiirly 
lost " 

" My Lahn-Mosels P " 

" Lahn-Mosels, sir ! Is that what young 
men call their affections now-a-days P Wliat 
can the boy be thinking of P No ! tell lier 
you have lost your heart to her." 

With what countenance Keane fell from 
one wonder-trap into another it were hard 
to say. 

" Eeally, Miss Davenant, I could not pre- 
sume " 

" Why not P Faint heart never won &ir 
lady. I have made up my mind to the 
match ; and if it takes place, I shall make 
a settlement on her at once. It will make 
my will plain sailing. First and last she 
shall have the two thirds ; her sister the 
other. There, that's all I have to say to you 
to-night. You know you ought to have been 
my son; at all events you shall be mj 
nephew. Don't you like my niece ? " 

" Indeed, since you demand confession, I 
do with all my heart." 

" Then why so bashful, such a smart young 
man as you are P Tell her so at once." 

" At once ! " 

" Yes, what's the use of beating about the 
bush P " 

" I'll write this evening, then." 

" Write ! fiddlesticks ! " 

" What else then P Shall I go " 

" Go ! To be sure ; go to the Thompsons' 
dance, and tell her what you have to tell." 

" To the Thompsons' dance. Miss Dave- 
nant P " 

"To be sure. Didn't you know Sophy 
was gone there with her father and mother 
to-night P " 
\ One g|&Ti*exQV]A, \m'^\]Iidve outcry might 
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et all right, and saved him from the 
ition which should follow. But his 
'ere locked. A meaner caution laid 
them the icy finger of that one sen- 
" It will make my will plain sailing." 
) balanced the probabilities of being 

persuade her to put one sister's name 
Q Other, she proceeded to speak words 

weighted the scale of wrong. 
. was only that primogeniture which 
nade me hesitate. I always inclined 
)hy, and was glad to find that you did. 
ihall have the two thirds, as I said. 

sir, be off to the Thompsons', and 
yourself agreeable." 
lie truth is. Miss Davenant, I am afraid 
Hiding. I don't know the Thompsons 
and on so delicate an errand one would 

aint heart, I see; but the fair lady 
be won. I have made my mind up to 

1 tell you. Come here to-morrow 
ngy you shall have opportunity; I'll 
off mamma. So now, good-night." 
ood-night. Miss Davenant ; but I can 
r say " 

need to ! Keep your say for Sophy, 
-morrow morning." 

Dt heart, indeed ; but not faint with the 
ess which modest self-distrust or gen- 
exaggeration of another's worth makes 
le. Heart fSaint of purpose, because 
ined by the merest and the meanest 
ness. Did he like Fanny so much 
than Sophy as to make it worth his 
to risk loss of the richer dower P 
h was, as near as possible, the shape 
ich his thoughts framed the definite 
for debate. 

ryland is enchanting no less than en- 
^ ground. Why disenchant one's self? 
ury lore, as well as other, has its 
. He had always seen the sound sense 

1 warning against taking bribes of fairy 
It turns to gorse blossoms or golden 

buds in the pockets of too trustful 
J. With Fanny, and such sweets of 
r*8 love as fancy promised, he might 
tthing else. What if Miss Davenant, 
ed, should cross her name out of the 
ItogetherP Mere passion should be 
»lled by prudence ; that is unquestion- 
loral, for fairy tale or tale " founded 
t." 
*> the old aunt's golden guineas were 



sterling coins, every one of them, not furze- 
bush blossoms. 

K a bird in hand be worth two in the bush, 
what should one say of two birds held in 
hand as against a solitary fairy warbler in the 
prickly bush of an eccentric old lady's preju- 
dices? 

Sophy's certain two thirds against Fanny's 
possible none ! Yet he did like Fanny, and 
there was her third possible, nay, probable 
still. Well, he would sleep on it. 

And he slept, untroubled, whatever other 
conflict wrought within him, by one generous, 
kindly thought of what effect his decision 
might have on Fanny Davenant's rest. When 
he woke, he woke to some kind of sorrow that 
he should have to choose between his softer 
and his sterner inclination. He could not even 
now decide on sacrificing what was dear to 
him, scarce thinking of what might be due 
to her. 

The post brought him good news— news 
which, all things considered, might have 
brought influence to bear in Fanny's favor. 
There is always adventure in marriage ; and 
a young man's heart, so readily venturesome, 
will be braced to further venture by success 
of any wager he has made against that chance 
which its thoughtlessness is too apt to wor- 
ship as disposer of the coming years. 

Keane's news was that the Prussian Cab- 
inet had given way. The Nassau conditions 
were accepted. The Lahn-Mosel concession 
was complete. Gurkenheim and Humpel 
had themselves offered to repurchase from 
the younger Sherbrooke, at an enormous ad- 
vance, the old unpromising scrip which they 
had sold him. It was actually quoted on the 
Frankfort exchange at thirty-two and seven- 
eighths premium, and was rising still. 

He was radiant at breakfast. All that his 
mother could elicit was that he had heard 
from' the Sherbrookes ; but joy stirred in 
her heart at hearing it. She knew but of 
one subject of correspondence with that fam- 
ily which 'might thus brighten the. features 
of her son. 

Presently Keane fell again into perplexity 
— not distressing, but such as leaves among 
the very wrinkles on the puckered forehead 
tokens that the doubts to solve are pleas* 
ing. 

Thirty-two and seven-eighths! Should 
be leaYiie ot %\io\]\dL Vv^ \iQjC^ T^oaX^ii'^^'^cfik 
question, ^\ieT\stwi^^ >aa.^\i!\. ^XsaXa^ '^n 
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but it called eyidently for consideration. 
Thirty-two and seven-eighths, and rising 
still ! Yes, rising still ; and that at Frank- 
fort ! Could the Frankfort Hothschild be in 
it P Was their London house taking it up P 
Should that be so, there was no Imowing 
what a figure it might touch. That offer to 
repurchase ! Were Ourkenheim and Hum- 
pel operating on their own accotmti or were 
there bigger men behindj 

'<0h dear! I wish I cotdd run up to 
town.** 

He spoke, unconscioasly, aloud | his 
mother heard him and rejomed,—- 

**1 wish you could, my dearf why 
shouldn't you P " 

" Why shouldn't I what, mother P ** 

''Run up to town. I thought I heard 
you say you wished to. Do you want to 
pay the Sherbrookes a visit again P** 

Keane smiled, amused at her true conjee^ 
ture. His mood being sudi, she ventured 
for the first time,-^* 

*' May I guess the attraction, Keane P " 

But he was muttering, " Near upon thirty- 
three, by George ! ** 

''Nonsense, Keane! She's hardly one- 
and-twenty." 

" What, mother, — who P " 

" Why Fanny, to be sure, dear— -Fanny 
Bavenant." 

't^onsense ! '^ he cried, half-startled by 
the word, which recalled him from his cal- 
culations. He looked at his watch; the 
morning was creeping on towards noon. 
He felt that the litde impatient aunt would 
be fretting at la» non-arrival. What on 
earth should he do P He had not made up 
his mind, his thirty-two and seven-eighths 
had 80 excited him. But he must be mov- 
ing ; so, without further communication to 
his mother, he went out and made for Mr. 
Davenant's. There, he was shown up into 
the front drawing-room, where little Miss 
Davenant was alone, holding up to the light, 
and narrowly scrutinizing the qUality of 
some tiny china cups brought from a curi- 
osity shop for her approval. 

" At last ! What a laggard, to be sure ! 
But I don't let grass grow under my feet, 
Master Keane. I have spoken to brother 
George, and he is well pleased it should be 
so. What's more, I've spoken to Sophy." 

Tiu's was confounding. However, he m^de 
Mft to aay, "Did you. Miss Davenant? I 



am afraid your nieee must have been sur- 
prised." 

"Yes, she was, at first, a little. She 
said she had always thought you preferred 
her sister Fanny." 

He had almost let the word escape hia 
lips which should have done rigiit and 
truth. But the greed of gold shifted sud- 
denly the thought of his first success into 
the other scale again. Had not Miss Dav- 
enant said something of an immediate settle* 
ment upon Sophy P With such means m 
hand, in the pres^it state of the share mar-« 
ket, what might not be doneP He waa 
silent. Miss Davenant chirruped on. 

** I set that dgkt, my dear, and told her 
how the truth stood. I said if ever you had 
showed her sister little attentions, it must 
have been for her sake. That you had kept 
your secret dose; but that my little keen 
eyes had read it." 

" May I venture to ask how Miss Sophy 
Davenant received your intimation P " 

" Here, ask for yourself; " and the brisk 
little woman opened a fblding-door into the 
inner drawing-room. 

Sophy Davenant was there, looking puz- 
zled, but very pretty. That circumstance 
itself was a fresh bait to such a nature as 
Keane's. ' ' Well," he bethought him, ** she 
was always the better looking of the two." 

" Here, Sophy," said her aunt, " here'a 
Mr. Burkitt wants to make you understand 
that he never did like your sister Fanny 
half as well as you, you know. But that 
kind of explanation is given best in pri-* 
vate." 

She closed the fblding-door upon them, 
and went back to look for cracks in her 
china cups again. 

When Keane Burkitt left the house, he 
had sacrificed Fanny Davenant and sold 
himself. Time was not given him to repent 
or draw back when the deed was done. Ex- 
ulting in her own acumen, and^ in its easy 
securing of the happiness of her two favor- 
ites. Miss Davenant hurried matters on. 
Her brother and his wife, amazed to find 
how much she had it in her power to do for 
both their daughters, submitted with be- 
coming meekness to her impatient dicta- 
tion. 

" I had rather thought it had been Fan, 
my dear," said Davenant one day to mamma, 
\ intent, u^on tlb^ tcox&&««VQu 
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** Well, lie was always very good friends 
'with Sophy," she answered, which indeed 
had 80 much truth in it as almost to justify 
her failure of perception in the time hygone. 
In fairness also to Sophy, Fanny herself, al- 
lowed that she had kept a closer reserve than 
is sometimes k^t between sisters. Neither 
now did her wounded and indignant heart 
give sign. A return of the indisposition 
she had already experienced in the autumn, 
l^eaded her excuse for not coming home at 
once; and Sophy's protestaticms that she 
would not be married till dear Fan would 
be w^ enough to take her place among the 
bridesmaids, gave way before the peremptory 
temper of her aunt. That eager little or- 
derer of nuptial rites had no further reason 
to complain of apathy on Keane's part. 
Once the plunge taken he swam with v^- 
orous strokes. Legal delays were by his 
legal knowledge forced within their nlbst 
restricted limits. What fortune Sophy was 
to receive from her own parents they, not 
unreasonably, tied up tightly for herself; 
bat ^ey could not with good grace, had 
they been so disposed, interfere in that 
cense with arrangements which depended 
upon the sole good pleasure of her aunt. 
Keane, by her kind confidence, would have 
^s elbows free, and was impatient for the 
hour when he might strike out for the share 
market. His Lahn-Mosds were gone up to 
f(Nrty-five ! But Sophy had no fairar ground 
of complaint against his attentiveness than 
ber aunt against his expedition. If he had 
no depth of devotion to offer to any bride 
elect, of his own or another's dection, he 
was wishful, for his own ease and pleasure 
then and thereafter, to win from her what 
devotion to himself he might. He did what 
he could to make her fond of him, and in 
so doing made himself, after a sort, fond of 
her. He had a knack of shelving unpleas- 
ant subjects of thought and feding; and 
would have been comfortably rid altogether 
of any compunctions about Fanny, had it 
not been for his mother's looks. They 
wrought punctures, however, rather than 
compunction, — ^fretting, not grieving him. 
He came to think himself ill-used by her, 
and even then by Fanny. What right had 
they to dash with bitters his loving cupP 
Foolish fellow ! This very dash gave " tonic " 
to the draught which got its sparkle from 
ibe bride's bright eyes. 



It was a cheerful wedding, spite of dear 
Fan's absence ; spite of the presence also of 
sorrow on his mother's face. Little Miss 
Davenant noted that, and even spoke of it 
to Keane. 

" Tis often the successful rival keeps the 
grudge the longest. Isabella won your fa- 
ther from me, but seems as if she couldn^ 
quite forgive me now. I do believe she's 
vexed and out of sorts to see you marry a 
niece of nune, I do.** 



The first year of his marriage and other i 
speculations was very prosperous for Keane. 
Sophy was, after all, the wife to suit him. In 
the mould of her character were none of 
those deep places which want mcnre of the 
metal of strong affection to run into them 
and fill up what else would be dismal holes, 
than such husbands as he keep molten in 
their hearts' crucible. She shared his liking 
of small personal pleasures, and in surround- 
ing herself with such, contrived to minister 
them in deiightlul abundance to him. She 
had withal sufficient spirit and sense of the 
importance of her own contributions to the 
elegance and luxury of the household not to 
spoil Keane in petting him as his mother 
had at last sunk into doing. She disciplined 
him into a gradual sense that pleasantness 
is easiest secured by being pleasant. Every 
one allowed that Sophy Davenant had " done 
wonders for that young man." She thus put 
upon him a polish of popularity which was 
the only thing hitherto wanting to his posi- 
tion in Freshet. Magnified of course by 
common report, her own wealth appeared 
to justify what otherwise might have been 
thought extravagant, the purchase and hand- 
some fitting of a new house before the year 
was out. Not the most close-fisted or close- 
minded client of " Burkitt and Goring " in- 
timated that the young couple were launch- 
ing out imprudently. If any thing, such as 
the costly knick-knacks of young Mrs. Bur- 
kitt's new drawing-rooms, seemed to denote 
a lavish disregard of expense, were not these 
things the doings of Miss Davenant of Lan- 
ercost P Two portly jars of almost priceless 
crockery sat swelling with continual affirma- 
tion of the exculpatory truth. Indeed, it 
was very much to young Burkitt's credit 
that neithfit t\i^ wsb^r^ ^i ««QJ^'^^"t^^5^^^^ 
^aa So^\i7» not VSofc coAassoJ^ ^w^yl^ ^'i^ «^^^ 
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a luxurious home, could seduce him from 
assiduous attendance at his office."^ It got 
about, of course, likewise, that Lord Boys- 
ton's affairs were in his hands entirely. And 
Lord Royston was ** not one of your scatter- 
brain young nobles, sir, but a man of in- 
creasing weight and authority, sir; a man 
of whose confidence any firm of solicitors 
might be proud, sir ; a man whose connec- 
tion might come to have political importance 
one day for young Burkitt, sir ; whom we 
shouldn't be surprised to find nominated for 
Cawsley some of these fine mornings, sir. 
Snug little borough, Cawsley, sir, spared by 
the Beform Bill ; completely under Booken- 
ham influence, my dear sir." 

Keane's business, therefore, increased; 
more, indeed, than they knew that brought 
it to him. For the good folks of Freshet 
knew nothing of his increasing association 
with the business of his friends the Sher- 
brookes. With them, also, he stood, or 
rather kept on climbing higher and higher 
in the scale of esteem. He was not only 
successful, but deserved success, <<for his 
happy audacity," said Walter ; ** for his wise 
caution," said Walter's father. The Sher- 
brooke girls had frowned at first a little on 
his marriage ; for people have a way of float- 
> ing on enchanted rivers, or treading on en- 
chanted groimds, which betrays them, fairy- 
. struck, to Ninas and Isabellas. Nevertheless, 
they, too, like good-natured girls as they 
were, came round to the charitable interpre- 
tation that Keane, after all, had only been 
paying due devoirs, by proxy, under the 
stately trees of Hampton and among the 
flowery tents of Chiswick. " Only remem- 
ber, Nina, should any such nonsense take 
place with one of us, you know, it will be 
better, to prevent misunderstandings, that 
the queen regnant hold her own drawing- 
room, and courtesies be proffered to the 
sovereign alone in person." 

Keane's countenance, the first time they 

saw him after the event itself, betrayed no 

embarrassment ; so when, the next time, he 

brought up Sophy with him to Twickenham, 

and they saw the prosperous sunshine on 

her pretty face as well, they could no longer, 

in reason, think it treachery to Fanny, whom 

they loved rather the better, to shower con- 

gratulationa and cousinly kindnesses upon 

ber sister. 

With bis Aunt Lucy, Keane could lose 
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nothing by reason of his conduct towards 
the elder of the Davenants. Mrs. Lockslej 
was utterly ignorant of any such episode in 
his career. She was not unobservant, tow- 
ever, of the estrangement which circum- 
stances seemed to be working gradually be- 
tween his mother and himselfl The working 
was subtle; but, perhaps, the more unavoid- 
able. Keane was, apparently, not in fault 
He certainly had not said it in so many 
words ; but he had given her to understand 
that it was entirely by her own choice that 
Mrs. Burkitt, senior, remained in the old 
house, when Mr. and young Mrs. Burkitt 
removed into the new. Though the younger 
lady's bearing towards the elder was unim- 
peachable, as all Freshet admitted, one could 
always understand that two mistresses make 
the easiest of households difficult. And, 
though age and widowhood had wonderMy 
soltened her sister-in-law, Lucy could re- 
member when there had been an imperiooi 
element in her character. Lideed, ha 
brother himself— if her memory did not do 
injustice to Isabella — ^had hinted at an ex- 
cess of that ingredient in it occasionally. 
Doubtless, all things considered, it was as 
well that mother and daughter-in-law should 
be spared all possibility of domestic colli- 
sion. Yet, little by little, the conviction 
grew that Keane in his new house, not twice 
five hundred yards from his old home on the 
Marine-parade, lived farther from his mother 
than did her own dear Ned from her across 
those thousand weary leagues of land and 
sea. She was ashamed to think how often 
her mind would turn to such a thought, and 
speculate upon the truth or falsehood of it, 
and upon the causes of the fact, if fact it 
were. There may be sometimes lurking 
malice of a very venomous kind in studying 
the comparative anatomy of our blessings 
and those of others. An exultation bom of 
envy, rather than of true thankfulness, creeps 
over us. 

Yet there was a consolation which seemed 
to distil kindly fromr the contrast, with no 
need of any fire of envy, hatred, maHce, or 
uncharitableness, to quicken its production. 
However it might be between her nephew and 
his mother, she need not hide from her own 
eyes what might have been between herself 
and her own son. 

^M^^o^Jmi^ \ia&^ Constance had returned 
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9 younger, or he a few years older than 
case had been. Supposing that no dif- 
ice of rank or wealth had parted them, 
"hat then P They would have gone out, 
I in hand, into a world which was not 
. Or else, absorbed in love for one an- 
r, they might have rounded out a life 
heir own selves, which might, like other 
id things, have touched hers at someone 
t alone. 

hereas, whatever tenderness was in her 
} \ieart, it nestled down in her. The 
aer of his ripening into manhood now 
such as made him, after truer childlike 
than ever, still her child. Who goes 
I home may keep it heart's home more 
tily than even he who stays, 
idy Cransdale also came to sense of this, 
er delicate nobleness she determined to 
iucy read her thought and feeling if she 
id. Not thrusting her own heart's book 
•e under the soul's eyes of her Mend, as 
a graceful generosity might do ; but let- 
the leaves flutter open in the soft breath 
otherly talk. 

lil was doing well in the Guards. Very 
liar, very gay ; not so very reckless of 
nse, though just a little extravagant, 
heard from the colonel of his battalion, 
r he himself didn't tell her much of his 
»ry matters,—- that there were many 
tgsters of his standing as ready as he to 
L tedious duties ; not that he was con- 
red a model young officer by martinet 
tants. She couldn't make out that he 
any thing except a few sporting novels, 
gh he drew a good deal and had some 
tt, rather a dangerous one, for caricature, 
had heard something of a flirtation with 
dy Maude Cassilis ; but not from Phil 
elf, who was discreet, if desultory, in 
little afiairs. Not that she thought 
i was any thing serious in it. The Cas- 
people were not of her own intimates, 
itance, who met them oftener, was not 
1 taken with her. 

Prickly plants of disappointment spring 
1 so many shapes ! Yet some have 
irs of sweet after-scent, — so sweet, one is 
mt to lay them fh one's bosom, thorns 
jIL" 

icy caught her meaning and was not un- 
fiil. 
Dell me something about Lady Con* 
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stance ; I can't quite frame to call her Lady 
Boyston yet.'* 

For Lucy knew that the mother's heart 
had not a word to speak on that score, but 
such as welled up in overflow of perfect 
trust and love. 

" Dear Con is well and happy. Do you 
know I sometimes feel," said Lady Crans- 
dale, with an effort, << as if I had to crave 
your pardon, Lucy, still, for the delight that 
marriage gives me ; but indeed " 

''Lideed, dear Lady Cransdale, it re- 
proaches me deservedly to hear you say so. 
It was to make and snatch an opportunity 
that I brought in your dear daughter's 
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" An opportunity for what P " 

'' Redeeming a promise which there should 
have been no need to make ; which made, 
should have been long since redeemed." 

** Biddies, my dear, dark riddles ! " 

*' You shall read them. Do you remember 
that bright sunshiny day, now nearly two 
years gone, when you came in there, at that 
very window, bringing in for me the prickly 
bough P You understand me P " 

She nodded. 

<*The thorns pricked as I took it. At the 
smairt I turned upon ycni ; rebelling, indeed, 
agsdnst another than this dear hand/' 

She took her old friend's into hers, as they 
sat on the same sofa there, and raised it to 
her lips. 

"I was unjust, abrupt, and rude; but, 
before you went, I made a promise to beg 
your pardon some time more explicitly. And 
I have failed to da so till to^iay. Will you 
forgive me ? " 

" Hardly ; for having spoken thus," clasp- 
ing the hand which held hers. 

" Well, then, I demand a pledge. Hi-disci- 
plined hearts like mine are often unbelievers. 

" Whatever pledge you please, dear Lucy. 

" This, then ; that henceforward you speak 
as freely to me of your daughter as your son. 
I have noticed a constraint — which showed 
your kindness — but also my little deserv- 
ing it" 

For her rebellion against that other gra- 
cious Hand, Lucy, long since, had humbled 
her own soul in secret. After this open con- 
fession, she seemed to be returned in truth 
into her own true self. She was again meek- 
hearted L\xe^ ,^T:V^^'&\SiQt^\xvik^ ^icsas^.\3fcW'fti< 
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She thua regained the bleeaing of the meek- 
epirited, of whom it b written that ** thejr shall 
poMen the earth." It was a repoBseasion of it 
once more to think, to speak, to feel, to act 
heart to heart with her old friend again. The 
space between the Lodge and Cransdale 
House shmnk back into some hundred yards 
of daisy dight green lawn. The sandy waste 
which had been intenrening disappeared, 
and, happily, before the bones of kmng mem- 
ories lay bleaching on it. 

Towards the end of that same year Bobert 
Locksley had a sharp fit of illness ; not soofa 
as put his life in any danger, but such as, 
happening just when it did, might have 
wrought much confusion in the accounts of 
the estate, and Hme delay in >iecea«r}r buai- 
ness. His nephew was at hand, however, and 
could be trusted, as no stranger could, to act 
by his directions and in his stead. Ned, out 
in India, felt something like self-reproach 
when news reached him that his father needed 
help of such sort ; but he consoled himself by 
thinking how much more fit his cousin must 
be to supply it — by virtde of his calling — ^than 
he could have been himself, even had he been 
following a imiversity career. He wrote to 
Keane a letter of hearty thankfulness, ex- 
pressing a hope that not only he^ but his bride, 
would play son and daughter's part by the 
dear ones whom he had left, as it were, child- 
less. 

Lucy, notwithstanding, could not and did 
not invest Eeane's wife with the same &vor- 
able prejudice as himself. Though she knew 
nothing of her sister-in-law's disappointment, 
she shared it after a fashiin. Fanny Daven- 
ant was much more to her mind than Sophy. 
In virtue <rf the new connection between their 
families she cultivated more intimate acquaint- 
ance with her, persuading her, nothing loath, 
to spend some months at Cransdale. Strange 
power even of unconscious sympathy stored 
in triie gracious hearts I The countess took 
to Fanny, as her finend Lucy did. From 
these two women, over whose daily lives the 
thorny sprigs l^d in their bosoms shed such 
sweet perfume, she seemed to learn insensibly 
the secret of disembittered resignation. For 
resignation, also, has varieties. The quality 
of Fanny Davenant's might have been im- 
perilled, at the first, even by one who felt for 
her 8o heartily as did Keane's mother. Be- 



the companonate radier than the scorer. 
Wounds will not always bear the balm of pkf . 
Its first drops, especially, require the spare 
dropping of a sensitive hand. Tliere is aa in- 
flammation of resentful pride soon heated bf 
their smart. Mrs. Bariutfs schooliiig in tiie 
craft of diarity was not yet deep eaoiii^to 
make her know tins well. Else she wodd 
not have said, one day, after Keane and ^ 
wife had but just left her drawing-room — 

« I thoi^^fat it had been yon, dear Fanny, 
not yoor sister. I still think it should bate 
been. I am so tony for you.'' 

Happily these words were spoken after, 
not before, that soothing time at Cransdak. 
The flush, indeed, could not bat g^ow upon 
the poor girl's dieek, iJie tears but tremUe 
on her eyelashes. Yet she foond the lare 
grace, even whilst wincing at the pain, to 
pardon the ignorant cruelty of her would-be 
comforter. That rare grace gifted her like- 
wise with a singular ^irit of discernment 
She divined what manner of hope had dra^n 
the widow's heart towards herself. She di* 
vined how the travail of that heart had been 
in vain. Keane's wifb was to it as a still- 
bom daughter. Diviningthis, she learned to 
pity her own pitier, and bent her mind vith 
subtle delicacy to minister some consolar 
tion. Noble task ever : and sweet task at 
the last ! Yet often difficult* often tedious, 
sometimes repugnant, sometimes almost des- 
perate. Bodily life is precious, and minis- 
tering to it often costly. Spiritual life is 
priceless and ministering by so much cost- 
lier. Whoso shall reckon acts of spiritual 
mercy cheaper to be done than bodily, shall 
most times grieyously misreckon the true 
cost of either. 

Bobert Locksley was hale and active again 
before the passing months brought the birth- 
day of an heir to Rookenham. It was an 
event for the whole countryside, and the 
christening was a grand afiair. Keane and 
Sophy, herself not long after to become a 
mother, received and accepted an invitation 
to the festivities. Fanny, though pressed by 
Mrs. Locksley to come on the great occasion 
to Cransdale, refused,' and spent the time 
chiefly in company %ith Keane's lonely 
mother. It was just then that, to her sur- 
prise, she received and, without hesitation, 
refused, a very different invitation. Far 
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hd l>een instigated by Keane Inmselfl Fcnt 
Miss Dayenant, of Lanereost, had long since 
duly executed her last will and testament: 
and Keane's hint to his friend, that his sis- 
ter-in-law^ " a charming girl, as I need not 
tell you, my good feUow/' was down in it 
£>r so many thousands, was not thrown away 
npon the speeulative young stocL-brodm. 
Who knows but what Keane Burkitt tiiou^t 
he was making honorable reparation? Un- 
less, indeed, he simply wished to have it 
ander her own hand in the parish register, 
that her score against him was even in court 
of conscience cancelled. Men have the 
^leecest notions of a satufjActory sdiednk 
for exhiHtion to that inward court. The 
satisfaction, such as it might ha^e been, was 
denied. Amidst these vicissitudes, the most 
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even tenor of life, beyond a doubt, was his 
who for adventure and enterprise had be- 
come an exile. Ned's letters were uniform, 
and to any but a mother almost monotonous. 
In all those months one only incident, by no 
means an exciting one, had marked them. 
He had repaid, by draft upon his regimental 
agent, the five hundred pounds his father 
had sent him after his gambling freak at 
Chatterham. But a diange was nigh at 
hand, and a life-stage opening out before 
him, so long and so full of varied event that 
even a more formal life^^story than this might 
be compiled to furnish only such indica-* 
tions of its chaxaeter as fragments of the 
man's own correspondence may reveal. If 
even these be tedious, skip but one chapter^ 
impatient reader, they shdl fOl no more. 
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CHAPTEB XXn. 



**Peemaghur, etc, etc, 

" Dearest Motheb, — ^You may well ask 
what hurried me here and launched me thus 
upon a new and tmexpected course. To tell 
you the truth, it was the resolute kindness 
of Miss Florence Barrington. Some days 
before his excellency made me a formal 
offer of this appointment I had a conversa- 
tion with her which equally surprised and 
moved me. She had read my mind as in an 
open book. She had understood that the 
very passport to her imcle's good-will, Lord 
Boyston's recommendatioui was to me a 
barrier against its cordial acceptance. She 
had even penetrated into the secret of the 
strangely mingled attraction and repulsion, 
which her own likeness to Lady Constance 
exercised upon me from the first moment of 
introduction. It was in the name of Lady 
Constance that she begged me not to refuse 
another offer of her uncle should he make 
one. ^ You would have been as much struck, 
I believe, as I was, with her tone and man- 
ner in makiuff an apology for mentioning 
the name whicn I have been leamine to di- 
vest of some among the feelings which have 
cltmgtoit. She said, that 'worthy love work- 
ing in worthy natures, might fulm other ends 
than what it had thought its own.' She 
said, that 'judging Lady Constance by her- 
self, she was certain tiiat she would need 
some consolation for having won what she 
could not accept and so repay; and that 
there could be no such consolation as to 
know that some such worthy end had been 
fulfilled in me.' As she spoke, the voice 
was not Constance's ; but the spirit which 
thrilled in it was hers, indeed. I will be 
open with you, mother dear ; it flashed across 
me that it were no treason, scarce a transfer, 
to surrender to such a counterpart of her 
own self what it were insult now to call hers. 
I almost wished I could feel for Florence 
Barrin^on what I have felt for Constance 
Cranlei^h, and could dare to say so. Some- 
thing killed the thought as it arose ; partly 
the fikeness to Constance, partly something 
else, which seemed to frown against it, as if 
but one degree removed from the wrong of 
indulging the old affection. 

" There now, that is my last bit of senti- 
ment, as far as I know, for ever and a day. 
Forgive it, as I pass on. What she next 
said was this, that she and her Cousin Bosa, 
hearing that her uncle's government in- 
tended to create this post had entreated him 
to nominate myself. Was ever any thing 
80 kind, yet ever any thing so audacious P 
The governor, of course, said I was too 
young in years an^ service, objections which 
they wet by the P^^^^ undeserved commen- 



dations of my character and abilities. Only 
&ncy his excellency beset by such advisers P 
Well, he offered the appointment to a Mr. 
Plowden, a civilian of superior attainments 
and some length of service. He had just 
obtained long leave home, and could not 
forego the hard-earned and dear privilege. 
Then a Captain M., whose name I suppress 
for reasons, would have been nominated; 
but something in his regimental accounts 
would not come out satisfactorily. Delay 
could not be brooked; so the governor, 1 
presume in despair — ^he said, in his official 
note, on account of my readiness in acquir- 
ing native languages-^adopted the sugges- 
tion of his nieces. I had short warning; 
boujfht three horses and a few baggage 
pomes out of the money which that too gen- 
erous pappy returned after all my trouble 
in saving it ; and here I am on the north- 
west bamL of the Nerbuddah. That is what 
brought me here. Where it has brought 
me, and wherefore, I will expound in some 
future epistle. There's a row begun about 
a herd of buffaloes which has been driven 
from one of my villages ; we are consid- 
erable cattle-stealers hereabouts you must 
know ; and the righting of such wrongs 
wont allow dawdling. So good-by, dear 
mother, love and duty to my father, kind 
remembrances to all (jransdale folk. 
*' Your ever loving and dutiful, 

" Ned." 

" Peemaghur, 

" My vert deak Father, — I shouK 
think it stranger still if you could exacth 
strike off my whereabout upon the map. 1 
have heard that they have at Indore an oU 
chart of the province on copper, supposed t/^ 
have been etched by a Chinese engineer jar 
a Mo^ emperor ; but it is of doubtful '^ 
thenticity, and, little as I know of sir 
ing, I believe myself to be the most f 
tine surveyor the country has seen sind 
problematical Chinaman. As for the 1^ 
of the district it is the old one in In^' 
princely family suffers from plef' 
moral vice and dwindles into ^nx^ 
phy. Then come adoptions saxa 
tions of one kind and another. ^ 
attempts to j)erpetuate legitimate i 
are n'ustrated by endless intrig 
stained by repeated assassinatic^ 
womanly women, and creatures 
whom one can't call men, tynir 
name of this or that infant of ( 
gin. Whether in league or ^ 
unvarying system of govemmff 
misrule, rapme, and cruelty, 
diery, Arabs, Pathans, Mek 
beans, and what not, overa^ 
but elsewhere the central 
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powerless, except for occasional raids. Eyery 
landowner turns his house into a citadel, 
and runs a rampart of baked mud, loop- 
holed for musketry, round his principal pa- 
ternal village. Therein he resists the agents 
of such central authority as may assert itself 
for a time ; and thence he sallies out to 
phmder weak outliers. This kind of an- 
archy seethes and scorches for years within 
the borders, and then oyerflows, to set on 
fire pleasanter pasturages outside, owning 
British rule. Annexation not seeming im- 
mediately desirable, that sort of compromise 
is made, which consists in sending a British 
Resident to tyrannize beneficently over 
maleficent tyrants. His duties become at 
once intricate and oyerwhelming. Distant 
dependencies haven'lf a chance of his care : 
so the Bombay people send him one Ned 
Locksley to do the work as assistant on 
the frontier. Of course I am theoretically 
the subaltern and slave of Sir Joseph Buckle ; 
but as the distance between us is great and 
the road a track; as our last mail-bag 
bearer, but two, was eaten by an alligator, 
and the last shot with poisoned arrows by 
the Bheels, I don't receive many orders, and 
act upon still fewer, being practically inde- 
pendent. Talking of Bheels, I may proceed 
to say, that though my district is peopled by 
various races, intermingled in nabitation 
though distinct in blood, that race is in nu- 
merical majority. An outcast and down- 
trodden race, whose unrecorded history 
stretches back into remotest ages, before 
the fairer-skinned stronger-limbed herdsmen 
from the Himalaya streamed in conquest 
over Hindostan, before the wild riders of 
the central Asiatic steppes piled caval^ 
saddles into Mongol thrones. JPoor fellows ! 
Byen their Rajpoot tyrants seem to make a 
^otesque acknowledgment of their original 
title to the soil. Every new-made rajah 
submitted, and, for aught I know, submits 
to have his forehead smeared with blood 
drawn from a BheePs finger and toe, when 
he assumes the turban of sovereignty. Spite 
of which, the fiscal officers of these same 
rajahs have been allowed to take a BheePs 
liie at convenience without trial, form, or 
ceremony. Little wonder if the bolder or 
more despairing of them, crouching in the 
jungle or burrowing in caves and clefts, turn 
thieves, marauders, shedders of man's blood, 
showing none of that mercy which they 
never receive ! A Bombay missionary tola 
me that he was among them once, and actu- 
ally received this answer to his invitations : 

" * Even men drive us from their homes, 
how should God let us come near ? ' 

" Their faces have literally * gathered 
blackness,' and in hue, if not in feature, 
might justify the term I so dislike of niggers. 
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All are not, however, jungle tribes or hill 
tribes. Some 'live in alluvial plains, house 
in frail villages, practise an imperfect sys- 
tem of irrigation, and till with the rudest of 
instruments the richest of soils. Oh, dear 
me ! I am writing like a guide-book, — for 
a limited class of tourists, I fear. Couldn't 
you send Cousin Keane out to me, since you 
can't come yourself? 

" You say, which I don't believe, that he 
manages things at Rookenham as well as 
you can at Cransdale. At all events, then, 
ne could help me with work of which the 
bare thought confounds. It's not that afore- 
said irrigation : only think if you coidd come 
to me, the planner of the Cransmere water- 
meads ! It's not so much the agricultural 
improvement: only think again, I say, if 
you could come, the President of the St. 
Ivo's Farming Association ! It's the assess- 
ment and land-tax work appalls me. We 
call it making a settlement, and a pretty 
settling I am Tike to make of it ! Sir Joseph 
is right enough, though. Wh must both fix 
and collect the revenue, were it only to cut 
off all the oppressions upon that score of the 
ruffianly clique which keep the nominal sov- 
ereignty. But at Eton, in my time, none 
of us knew the multiplication table : and 
even at home I never came right out at the 
other end of ' Long Measure.' Imagine, 
therefore, what I am likely to do with coins, 
and weights, and measures, outlandish, and 
as old as Alexander, maybe Noah. 

" As by-play, I am creating a police, en- 
tirely of cow-stealers, armed with bows and 
arrows. The inspectors alone, tell Hutch- 
ins, have trousers, and take them off when 
ordered on duty. How strangely things fit 
in in a man's life ! My crossbow practice, 
with dear old Phil, under the cedars, tells 
here, and has conciliated vast respect among 
the * cowguards black.' They had an arch- 
ery meeting, after a sortj and shot for a pot 
of ghee, which, to their intense astonish- 
ment, I won. But bows and arrows wont 
serve my turn, nor even matchlock men, 
nimble and swift marchers, as my barefoot 
brigade can show themselves. As sure as 
fate, I must raise a squadron of irregular 
horse; or the dacoits, professional robberf 
to sav nothing of contumacious and refrv 
tory landowners, with well-mounted tena^ 
wielding sharp swords, will be too bold' 
quick for me. But for this I must havf 
perior authorization. Send me out 8 
ounce rifle, with all necessary fittings, 
sign to Briggs and Chundurree, Bo 
The tigers have eaten two of my ^ 
Bheel woodcutters of late; and tb 
mean to Ix^^e a shot at them with t^ 
have by j^^g 1 want something her 
more relJ^Wte. Bxpense no objef 
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weapon be firstrate. If you ksow any roug^ 
and ready treatiae upon roadmaking, or any 
book-HMiy, for instance, published in some 
enterprisi^ colony-^hiVh ^re. receipts 
for such a manufacture, send it, please ; also 
any book on Egypt or Hdhuid, or both, 
treating of dikes, embankments, and the 
like. I have little enough time for readins;, 
as you may guess, just now. But your Httle 
Oriek Te/t4ient never leaye. my p«rKn, 
nor does a day pass without a dip into it. 
I have no notion what may be stimngeTen 
in the Indian world, much less the Euro- 
pean, our dawks hairing exceeded of late 
their usual exempkry irregularity, and lefi; 
me newspaperless. Bemember me to Crans- 
dale in generaL Kiss dearest mother for 
ker and your ever dutiful and loying 

*< Mhawtdpore. 

"Deabest of Mothebs, — ^You say you 
are glad I read the New Testament. I have 
need, too, were it only to qualify my practice 
of the Old. You may wonder what I mean 
by that ; but the fact is, that besides the 
identity of many Oriental customs, manners, 
and modes of thought and speech, the idiole 
tenor of my Ufe, and of those around me, 
the primitive character of their virtues, and, 
unhappily, still more of their vices and 
crimes, together with the kind of attempts I 
make to encourage the one and check or 
root out the other, all combine to make me 
feel as if I were ^ne back in the flesh as 
well as in the spirit to the days when there 
were ' Judges in IsraeL' Last time I was in 
our hill country I lived for coolness in a 
cave, and couldn't help thinking of David in 
Adullam. The description of his sojourn 
there, in the First Book of Samuel, will give 
you an account of my mode of life, word for 
word. 

« < Every one that was in distress, and 
every one that was in debt, and every one 
that was discontented, gathered thonselves 
unto him; and he became a captain over 
them ; and there were with him about four 
hundred men/ 

" I don't know whether David had oppor- 
tunity to punish their misdeeds, as well as 
in some measure to redress their grievances. 
I try to do what little I can in both ways. 
I wish I could do what David tried to do for 
them, if, indeed, as I read somewhere, it 
was to that nondescript gathering that he 
cried, * Come, ye children, and hearken unto 
me : I will teach you the fear of the Lord.' 
I cannot, however, well play the missionary 



among them, though I endeavor to act, and 
make them see that 1 do, upon the same 

/Principles as a true missionary would preach. \t\ift iooVca»x\L& oS. xSaa TQa:t«\A^T -sa^ce first 
have written, bj the way, to Mr. Mavor,a^ come \r^xi. 'lYawxi^^xsa^voL^Ki^isst^as^ 



Compuiy's chaplain at Bombay, much inter- 
ested in such matters, to see what can be 
done in a formal and regular manner if pea- 
sible, upon this head. 

'' My mission, however, is dear enough, 
to preach by deed rather than word, with an 
occasionally sharp-edged commentary, the 
astounding doctrmes, as they are reckoned 
hereabouts, that right may possibly consoii 
with might, a strong ruler be just, and even 
a just be mercifuL Grand preaddng that, 
mother dear, the preaching of a law not 
other than an introduction to tiie Go^— 
is it not P Pray for your boy, dear, tnat he 
may have a wise head, true heart, an^I 
fear you must add-^strong arm, to dehTer 
his sermon. 

'< To-day, however, I am in the Book of 
Judges, as I said, sitting literally, like Deb- 
orah, under a pahn tree. Under a ckmi; of 
them, indeed, a * tope,' as we say, dustenag 
trees, under iHioee snadow my tent is i^reao. 
My tent-pitchers, I must tell yov, hadahnost 
a pitched battle for the site wiUi the mon- 
keys. Had they been Hindoos, reverence 
might have driven diem, the tent-pitchers, 
into the open, when the sacred grinnecs 
showed fl^t. I should have been prettily 
grilled. But my poor Bheds wUl pelt a 
monkey without compunction, though they 
will o£fer a fowl in sacrifice to the demon (n 
tigers ; so the apes are expelled, and I am 
in possession of the tope. It is not often 
that my cutcherry business offers any thinff 
as interesting as the case I have been at all 
day. I don't often stuff my writing with 
Indianisms, but have probaoly expounded 
cutcherry work to mean the labor of the 
magistrate's desk b^ore now. It was a case 
of cattle stealing, complicated by manslaugh- 
ter, or murder; it is hard to dassify the 
deed impartially. Nothing unusual, you 
will say, if you have not forgotten my fonnor 
letters. Case and complication alike com- 
monplace. True for you, madam ; but the 
curious, imusual, and interesting circum- 
stance was this, tiiat the counsel &r the de- 
fendant was a woman— -his wife ; and most 
acutely did she plead his cause. I should 
premise that the Bhedwomen enjoy consid- 
erable social lib^iy, though sharing, as do 
the women of all savages, a crud dispr^^ 
tion of household and field labor. Thej 
have, however, much influence over their 
husbands, and not undeservedly. The man 
upon his trial was one Bikhu, a Bheel from 
Malwa. The evidence against him pretw 
clear. My puggees, or trackers, whose skill, 
or instinct shall I call it, even among these 
wild tribes, is wcmderfUl, pronounced hk 
\ name mthout a moment's hesitation, when 
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lodL they had Ibllowed him with the uner- 
ling sagacity of blood-hounds ; and, assisted 
by a detachment of my ' cowguards blad^/ 
had effected his capture, much to the aston- 
iahiueiit and rejoicing of the country side» 
Taxed with the robbery, he admitted it with- 
out bk^ng. I beg leave to say that I haye 
leen the accusing flush even und^ these 
di^k skins. Like a true Bheel, he was a fa- 
talist, and threw the blame of his malprac- 
tiees upon the powers abore. 

"'Sahib,' said he, 'I am Mahadera'* 
t&ief. But great is your ffood'fortune* Let 
Qie go. I will not rob during your raj, or 
£eigD.' 

" I was half inclined to take him at his 
Word : thought indeed of offering to so frank 
a character an inspectorship m the cow- 
guard. But it appeared, furtW, that in the 
scuffle a villager had been killed ,* and the 
<izrow which stuck in him was found to cor- 
respond in length, shape^ feath^dng, and I 
can't say what other conclusive particulars, 
'With those of Bikhu's quiver. Now cow- 
stealing, though meritorious, if successful, is 
admitted on this border to be punishable if 
detected. Manslaughter is a minor con- 
sideration, so far as public justice is con- 
cerned. 

" The punjayets, a sort of iury of five, 

? resided by their patils or headmen — ^whom 
am scrupulous in associating with me 
wherever circumstances will allow,— don't 
trouble themselves about avenging blood- 
abed as a social offence, but leave it, as of 
old in Israel, to the avenger of blood and 
private retribution. The slain cow-herd 
oaving no relatives, and the chances being 
against anyone's retaliating in juggra or 
blood-feud-fray, Bikhu thought himseff safe, 
and was painfully candid ; went even so far 
aa to express a hope that the arrow would 
be returned to him, being of superior make 
and workmanship. This was awkward for 
me, who, though no patron of cow-stealers, 
endeavored without offending popular preju- 
dice, to magnify, as against theirs, the crime 
of manslayers. I shook my head and mut- 
tered of rope. Bikhu seemed, on the whole, 
designed. Then uprose and outspake a 
Woman ; a girl, we should have caUed her in 
England. I inquired her age i she was just 
fourteen, with as beautiful and interesting a 
countenance as I have seen in India. 

" * I am Thakali,' she said, * the wife of 
Bikhu. Hear me. Sahib, and do the tUng 
^hich is just.' 

" * Sahib, those are your soldiers,' point- 
ing to a brace of sentries with drawn swords 
:Kit8ide the tent ; * bid them slay Thakali. 
Tou will have killed her, not they. Bikhu 
Ls the slave and soldier of Badaga. When 
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he said " shoot," Bikhu shot ; but Badaga 
slew the cow-herd» Do justice. Sahib.' 

** Knowing what I now know of Bheels, I 
felt that if her facts were correct,' her argu- 
meat was unanswerable. Badaga was a 
gentleman whose name had reached my eara 
before, a peUjr marauding chieftam, whose 
idluence m ms own region and over his 
kindred families was paramount. Clansmen 
are cousins here, as among the Celtic High* 
landers. Change but the name, and S^vtt 
wrote of my Bheels — 

" * Each trained to arms since life began, 
Ownins; no tie bat to his clan, 
No oath, bat by his chieftain's hand, 
No law bat — Badaga* $--(110101x0.0x16,* 

"It seemed certain, npon investigt^ioiiy 
that the chief himself had been present at 
this particular foray ; and, so far, Thakali'a 
asserticm, that her husband had acted under 
orders, was borne out. I remembered to 
have seen it Md down by no less an author- 
ity than Sir John Malcolm, that in such 
phases' of Indian barbarism as I must med^e 
with, it is wisest, safest, and most effective, 
to punish the chief for the crime of his sub- 
or(unate. Thakali's plea chimed in with 
that great oriental statesman's policy. 

« Wherefore after solemn admonition, 
Bikhu was reprieved. Even to a fatalist 
life is sweet. He was certainly pleased ; but 
the poor ^1 waa beside herself with grati- 
tude and joy. 

'' I have sent a messa^ to the chief to say 
that if he does not come m, make his salaam, 
and bring back the cows, or pay for them 
within four days of its receipt, he must 
reckon with me, and so forth. 

" Such being the case, Bikhu and Thakali 
both declare they dare not revisit him, and 
that they must starve, unless I take com- 
passion on them. I have told them they 
may eat my rice till I can otherwise pro- 
vide ; and therewith ended this day's cutch- 
erry. 

'< Whether my gallows bird will make a 
confidential servant, time will show. I hear 
he is very fond of horses, having stolen a 
good many, as most Bheels do : not much 
of a rider, but having a knack of grooming 
vicious ones. I dare say my .Syces would 
be delighted to turn Abool Harg, my chest- 
nut Arab, over to him." .... 

" PeemagJmr. 

" Dearest Father, — ^Tommy Wilmot has 
just killed our man-eater. That is the great 
news of the day, so I hasten to record it. 
There's a shouting and yelling and beating 
of drums and gongs in the village at this 
moment, "wVas^^M Sx^^\^\. Hsst "Oafe ^Jxs!^&^ 
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vou could almost hear in Cransdale; but 
bamboo deadens echoes, where it grows 
thick. 

** To begin at the beginning, you may re- 
member that you sent out last year a two- 
ounce rifle : a firstrater it was and is. But 
really business grew so fast upon me that 
live tiger and torn villager were getting to 
be both drugs in the market. I nad killed 
some five or six brutes my first year, partly 
for sport, partly firom policy, not to say relig- 
ious enthusiasm. 

" I see you lift your eyebrows. But the 
fsLCt is, that Waglua as they call him, ' the 
lord of the tigers,' was the most popular di- 
vinity in these parts when I first came $ and 
I couldn't bear to see my poor Bheels bow 
down to clay caricatures of this bloody mon- 
ster. There was one rude stone image, at a 
shrine on the jungle's edge, some three miles 
distant, which was always richly bedaubed 
with votive oil and vermilion, and on whose 
head endless cocoanuts were broken for of- 
ferings. I hated and longed to smash it; 
but was afraid at first of kmdlinff some fa- 
natical outburst. One evening, however, I 
became aware that Bheel votaries of Waghia 
cherish some of that latent contempt for him 
which makes Neapolitans flog St. J anuarius. 
For riding slowly near the shrine, a little be- 
fore sunset, I overheard two villagers, Go- 
paji and Devaji by name, reviling their idol 
in round terms. * You fellow ! ' cried Gopaji, 
< I gave vou pulse and broth, and a chicken ; 
yet you killea my bufialo ! ' ' Broth and a 
chicken ! ' screamed Devaji ; ' I gave you 
three chickens and a goat, yet you carrfed 
off my child ! What more do you want, you 
rascal ? * 

** This was a great opening. ' My good 
friends,' said I, riding up, ' men can km ti- 
mers as well as tigers men. It's a disgrace 
for a man to worship a savage brute. And 
what's the good of it P He will fill his belly, 
sacrifice or no.' Up jumped Gopaji and 
Devaji from their knees, on which they had 
been making this recriminatory poojah, an- 
glic^ worship. They scratched their thinly 
bearded chins as they gaped on me; but 
with no polemical anger as it seemed. ^ 

« i Very fine talk for Sahibs,' at length 
said Gopaji, with that stolid cunning where- 
with the world over the true * clod ' tries to 
trip his adversary ; * Sahib rides a horse as 
wicked as Wagma, and almost as great a 
jumper: poor Bheels walk afoot Sahib 
carries sword and gun, such poor Bheels as 
we, carry clubs and haven't even bows and 
arrows.' 

" The inference was obvious : if I were in 
their pliebt, I should compromise, he meant 



know my readiness to kindle at any spaik 
of defiance. 

« < I am not afraid of Waghia, my good 
friend Gopaji,' said I, in answer ; ' the same 
only God who made him made me, and made 
me his master. I have little time for shikar, 
as you know ; but I'll hunt till I kill four 
tigers in that jungle here, on one condition.' 
' " * The Sahib is lord of all, and may make 
any that pleases him.' 

<< * Well, if I kill four tigers in this neigh- 
borhood, you shall own that Waghia is 
beaten : and I may have leave to smash this 
stone.' 

" I kicked it slightly with contempt, as I 
put the question. 

'' ' Smash him at once. Sahib,' cried the 
time-serving GopajL Devaji himself took 
heart, and spat tnerewith upon the image of 
the brute ibkt had eaten his child. 

** ' Not till I have fought him four times 
on foot alive, and brought him in four times 
dead.' 

** Wherefore, I went a tiger-bnntiiig -wiA 
Bikhu, who is a puggee, a shikaree and an 
esprit-fort, as it turns out, into the bargain. 
He was an admirable assistant, tracks like a 
sleuth-hound, and stands as stiff as a well-hro- 
ken pointer to game. I killed my first fom 
in two months' time, and smashed Waghia 
with pomp— coram poptUo. I feasted three 
villages on the occasion ; and as I gave a 
rupee to every Bhiit, or wandering priest of 
the Bheels for ten miles round, no theologi- 
cal objections were started. But I was a 
good deal away from here for some months 
after, round by Toriin-Mall and the Mhswnl- 
pore Hills, a spur of the Yindhya on youi 
maps. Waghia looked up again, and wood- 
cutters down. Two of them were killed— 
one a cousin of Gopaji. My prestige was 
shaken. A Bh&t of some popularity, who 
was away on a pilgrimage when the rupee 
went round, and got none, began to mutter 
the Bheel for 'Nemesis.' I like the shoot- 
ing well enough, but had no time on hand, 
being heart and soul in my drill for the I^ 
regulars, who recruit very fast, I am happy 
to say. Bikhu is bold, but can't manage the 
two-ounce. The crisis was pressing. I 
luckily bethought me of Tommy Wilmot, 
sergeant by this time, and applied for him 
to the colonel. It was a dear delight to see 
a Cransdale face and hear a pransdale 
tongue, as you may fancy, in the Trans-Ner- 
buddah. But better still, I had rightly con- 
jectured Tommy's true vocation. He took 
to the two-ounce as if he were its father, and 
to the jungle as if it were his cradle. My 
fame for shikaree is gone — utterly eclipsed 
\i^ ToTomY^ 'w\ici %\;i^'% tiger, leopard, bear 
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mce, beyond all praise. Tell his father he 
[laa a bundle of skins of all sorts, hut won^ 
Bend them till he can wrap them round the 
iyories of a ' tusker ' elephant. These are 
rare in the Yindhya near us, and he has not 
yet had an opportunity. We had a terrible 
old tiger who had kept out of mv way. 
Our puggees swear it is the same tnat ate 
Gopaji's cousin, and Devaji declares he 
knows by the 'pugs' that it is the same 
that took his child more than a year back. 
He that as it may, he will eat man or child 
no more. Tommy had a squeak for his own 
life in killing him though ; fired my light 
rifle, which he had in hand, first, and only 
broke a paw. i Had Bikhu bolted, as some 

fun-bearers will. Tommy's career was ended ; 
ut that stout-hearted gallows-bird stood his 
^ound, and handed in the two-ounce in a 
twinkling. The ball lodged in the brain. 
Whence Tommy's safety, and Bill Baccy's 
into the bargam. Thence also the yelling, 
shouting, drumming, and gong-beating tins 
blessed night. I should explain that ISheel 
^ikhu is, in Cransdale parlance, .'Bill 
Baccy ' — so says Sergeant Wilmot. My love 
to Lady Cransdale, and to Lady Royston, 
if she's at Rookenham. Bemember me to 
Keane, when you see him. As for darling 
mother, love's too little for her — for you, too, 
so far as that goesr^-firom your ever dutiful 
and affectionate Ned." 

" LocksdabacL 

" Beasest Father, — I wonder whether 
the name whence I date will ever get on to 
anjr map or stick on any. Don't think me 
p^uilty of the vanity. I called the town that 
18 to be, and fort that nearly is, Yussufiabad, 
in honor of Sir Joseph, my cluef. But nei- 
ther actual builders, luture burghers, nor ex- 
pectant garrison of Lregulars, would brook 
It He was never within two hundred koss 
of the place, they insisted ; but Locksley 
Sahib stamped, and behold a fort, a town, a 
canal, and tanks. So, with a littie wrench 
ibr euphony, they eifted the foundation with 
our patronymic. I struggled against it, for 
I was afraid of the Psalmist's reproach, you 
know — ' They think that their houses shall 
continue forever; and that their dwelling- 
places shall endure from one generation to 
another ; and call the lands after their own 
names. Nevertheless, man will not abide in 
honour ; seeing he may be compared to the 
beasts that pensh ; this is the way of them. 
This is their foolishness, and their posterity 
praise their saying.' But -remonstrances 
were in vain ; and I am first fortifying, then 
building, Lockselabad. I had made a big 
road, as you know, to this extreme point, 
which Bome day, I hope, though not, 1 fear, 
£a mine, may pierce the hUla which here come 
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down to the river's bank. ButI had no no- 
tion of making a road for mere convenience 
of inroad of freebooters from the hills. 
Wherefore I planned a fort. But below it, 
as the hills trend sharp off, lies a plain, which 
was half desert simply for want of irrigation. 
There was an old canal ; but the sluices were 
seized by one of the semi-bandit landown- 
ers, of wnom I have often written, who hold- 
ing in his hands thus the sources of bar- 
renness or plenty, ^ound down the peas- 
antry at pleasure, till his exactions made 
them almost all forsake the neighborhood. 
Then it was not even worth Ai^ while to keep 
the canal in repair. The banks fell in and 
the channel became a heap of mounds. 
Under the guns of my fort no landowner, 
great or small, bandit or other, could play 
such pranks. So I stamped, — ^that is, offered 
good wages, — got workers with a will, 
scooped out the old course and carried it 
further inland, across the plain. Please 
Qod, next year we shall stand comparison 
with the Delta of the Nile itself. There are 
two or three considerable towns across the 
river, within the Hon. Company's domains, 
so that a ferry, still under the guns of my 
precious pet, the fort, will create a commerce, 
of which Lockselabad will be the active cen- 
tre. Of course, I shall institute a fair or two 
— ^cattle-dealing verstis cattle-stealing, which 
even my Bheels begin to understand as an 
advantageous exchange. But for all these 
blessings I shall have to fight with an ineffa- 
ble scoundrel, Mundroop Singh. This fel- 
low is a Bheelalah, that is, of mixed par- 
entage, by a Rajpoot father and a Bheel 
mother. The bad qualities of both races 
are marvellously combined in him. Proud, 
fierce, and debauched, as a Rajpoot, igno- 
rant, shameless, and tliieving, as a Bheel, he 
is as sanguinary as both. He has long been 
the terror of the surrounding country, and 
has hitherto set at defiance the forces of 
both the native states between which his pa- 
ternal hill-range intrudes. Qod willing, 
when my fort is built, I will have a reckon- 
ing with him. 

'< I am gathering quite a little army jn a 
small way. My famous cow-guards, as you 
know, were bow-and-arrow men ; but when 
I went fort-levelling, as I did last year, pre- 
paratory to my fort-building, I was obliged 
to form a compan} to the use of firearms. 
Tommy Wilmot is a firstrate light infantry 
drill, so I have had his somewhat irregular 
leave on * urgent tiger-killing affairs ' pom- 
muted to a sort of permanent non-commis- 
sioned commission under mie, and he is ad- 
jutant to my barefoot Bheels. I have taught 
him to ride, which he does with pluck, though 
not mvic^ ^%^\ ox \iWL'^. \.\ia:H^ ^^o^ssw ^ 
men»boN««v«t^ W Tsx^\rt<8!,^ai^\tfs»fc>^'^^is^ 
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are long since thoroughly organized, 
equipped, and disciplined. M^ ai£-eamp, 
lieutenant, chief of the staff, riding-master 
— ^what shall I call him F — is a glorious old 
Mussulman trooper, an Arah and a Centaur 
by birth, a sword-grinder by trade, and a 
Bwordsman by long practice. He has a cap- 
ital beard for an Arab, — they not bcdng an 
hirsute race,— ^once black, now grizzling. 
He has but one eye, ' a piercer though,' as 
we used to say at sdiooL His name is Nus- 
reddeen. He has been is most serrices in 
India, where there was good riding and hard 

Shting, neyer, however, serring long in any, 
len quiet times came. His last corps was 
Stubbs' irregulars, whence he took his dis- 
charge on learning, no one knows how, that 
I was getting a troop together in these re- 
gions. It seems he took a fimcy to my man- 
agement of Bosa Barrin^ton's uttle peppery 
gray, which he saw me ride in Bombay, and 
swore * by Mahomed,' that when I should 
ride afield he would be dose behind. I have 
made him Jemadar, and, should the corps 
increase, he shall be Rissaldar, or chief na- 
tive officer in due course of time. The one- 
eyed is awonderftxl bigot in most things, 
except, strange to say, in his theoretical 
horsemanship, and is quite willing to incor^ 
porate some of my * cross-coimtry ' notions 
nrom Cransdale with the orientaHight curb 
' haute-dcole.' We make our sowars hunt 
hog with as much diligence as drilL I am 
sorry to say the plain which has fallen out 
of cultivation, below Lockselabad, is only 
too fine a field for the sport ; the old canals 
and watercourses maidng pretty jumps. 
Any thing lighter, strai^ter-ricung, and 
more dashing than our httle corps is, we 
flatter ourselves, far to seek. Most of our 
troopers are young native * swells.' Cadets, 
in some instances, * eldest sons,' of good 
Rajpoot families. They bring their own 
horses; but as every man must have his 
hobby, I give or advance them money of my 
own to improve the remounts, so the ' cattle ' 
is wonderml well bred throughout. By the 
way, I have overdrawn two or three hundred 
pounds, giving a bill on you, which shall be 
duly repaid. I have not been gambling this 
time, nor even breaking my bank with horse- 
dealing, as you might imagine ; but I have 
been building a new village or two for some 
reclaimed Bheels, whose chief, I am sorry to 
say, I was compelled, after several pardons, 
to hang. There was no government money 
available. Those rascals of the durbar or 
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ministry, squander so much of what we col- 
lect, spite of all Sir Joseph can do to check 

them ; so, lest my wild men should take to _ _ _ 

the woods again if I delayed my promise to ^^ixviaoTa of his doings on the other sloi>e of 

provide for them, I made the clearings and \la\a Yi\Y^^ -^ioaA^ T^w?a.\3A ^xoisl twaae to time. 

iullt the vUhgea at my own expetise. Onft\ It «feftmi^, VoN*«s«t>^i5MfcV<i\K^\.«s5L«^\0j». 



of the latter had to be rebuilt agaon-Hi 
' rogue ' elephant from the Vlndhya having 
trampled its bamboo edifices into splinters 
one nigfaL Tommy Wihsot avenged the sr* 
chiteet. And now I must conclude. Not, 
however, it strikes me, without informing 
you what the one-eyed thinks of my grand- 
father's old regulation sword. He went into 
fits over it. Vowed that ' Shums ' itsdf, to 
wit Damascus, never for^^ such a blade. 
He has groimd it and set it to such an edge 
that I could Ktevally*shave with it, had I not 
long since discarded thateffismxnate custom. 
He nas made a wonderftd wooden scabbaid 
for it, soft * shammy ' leather witiiin, andied 
velvet without. But &r the handle no man 
on earth would aamgn a 'regulation' ongin 
to it. 

** By the way, t^ siiamany leather is of 
sambmr hide, a large kind of deer, wid^ 
Tommy or ^khu shoot for venison, and tiis 
latter tans and softosa as only savages can. 
So you see I have good men and true isitk 
me, of divers nations, tongues, and peoples. 
I lead a laborious, active, full, and varied 
life. I should be sorry to leave or change 
it, though a run home would be like a neep 
into Paradise. You know where ana to 
whom to distribute fovea aisd remembranees* 
Tell the Wilmots that Nosreddeen, who ib a 
neat iconoclast, discovered that some of the 
Bhe^ make clay figures of l^ir Tomm^rin 
huge yellow moustaches, with a dead ti^ 
at his feet I am afraid some of the votive 
ofiisrings formerly made to WafglBa, deceased, 
are actually made to the im^pe of his slayer. 
Love of loves to mother. 

** Your ever dutiful and afiectioiiate 

• " Ned." 

*' Bheem EoU in ihe mU. 

'< Deaxest FATHEB,*-It stust have becB 
six months or more since I intimated to yoa 
my desire to square accounts with Mundioop 
Singh. Plunderer, ravisher, and murdens 
as he was, my intention had been to irait 
until I had finished my fort, obtained woB 
reinforcements from Sir Joseph, made tdli* 
ance with the native state on the other side 
of his hills, and drawn a cordon round them. 
Then, I should have sent in to offer him life 
and liberty, on condition of his coming in, 
submitting to the durbar, and emigrating to 
some fixed, distant, and less dangerous Quar- 
ter. An audacious and atrocious act oi bis 
own has precipitated his fate. Naturally 
enough he viewed with evil eye the building 
of my fort at Lockselabad ; but the course of 
its construction, apparently overawed him* 
Auyhow, he gave no sign, though smister 
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oar moyemeats. Last wedi the fort was 
finished, and I had notice from Sir Joseph 
tjhat two twelve and four six-pounders, a 
iDarvellous park of artUlery for this part of 
&e world, had been allotted by the durbar 
to arm it. The troops tram the capital would 
escost the pieces about two-thirds of the way 
hither to a small town, caUed KalUshuhr. 
There I was to meet them with my squadron, 
and bring them safe to their destination. I 
set out on Tuesday, leaving only some 
li^-dozen sowars behind; but a company 
of the Bheel infSantry, and Tozomy Wumot 
in command. His presence, known by spies 
to Mundroop, kept thatwordiy from ventur- 
ing within rMe-shot of the walls ; but my 
absence with the cavalry gave too tempting 
an opportunity for a raid to be neglected. 
On tne second morning of my march, that 
was on Thursday, he and a rabble of mounted 
robbers, swept down from the hills across 
our plain, plundering and burning the vil- 
lages, ajid committing outrages too dreadful 
to name. He reckoned to nave gained his 
fastnesses before intelligence could reach 
me. But he reckoned without Bikhu, and, 
above all, without Abool Harg. I had left 
that vicious but incomparable Arab at home, 
on account of his propensities to kick and 
bite at other horses on the march, and puU 
out picket pegs on bivouac, and trample 
upon sleeping Syces. But he and Biknu 
have an imderstanding, as I tlunk I have 
told you before. He is no great rider : but 
can go on a level. When news came to Wil- 
mot of the mischief raging, he jumped to 
the wise conclusion that I should have in- 
stant news or none. He asked the Bheel 
whether he oould ride the chestnut and over- 
take me. Bikhu says that he told the horse 
thereupon what the state of things was. 
That will seem strange to you ; but the horse 
is a magical creature in the Bheel cree^ and 
rarely have I heard a wild legion rouncftheir 
jcamp fires in which there did not figure an 
enchanted steed. Bikhu vows that the Arab 
understood him, and let himself be saddled 
like a lamb. Considering the hour at which 
he and his rider joined us he must have 
gone like a greyhound when the saddle was 
on. Before sunrise on Friday we were on 
our way to pursue the marauder, which I re- 
solved upon at once, sending on a solitary 
sowar to give news of this diversion to the 
artillery and its escort. Bikhu was again 
invaluable. He knew of a jungle path which 
we could follow in single file, and which led, 
by a short cut, to the most distant angle of 
our ravagedplain. We reached it late that 
ervttning. We found some of the villagers 
cf its &rthe«t hamlet creeping back to look 
upon the charred remains of their cottages. . 
liat was a rouaing sight enough ; but wiLU 
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you credit my report — and, crediting, can 
you conceive my reelings, when these poor 
people brought me children, with their hands 
mercilessly severed from their wrists by the 
swords of those bloodstained ruffians ! Mun- 
droop himself had ordered the mutilation: 
and had said with fiendish laughter that 
Locksley Sahib was a great * hakeem,' and 
might sew them on again, perhaps ! 

** Saturday's sunrise saw us once more 
upon the march. The track was easy enough 
to follow, and was such that we could all per- 
ceive the truth of Bikhu's assertion that the 
homeward ride of the robbers was at foot* 
pace and in fancied security. 

" About nine o'clock in the morning it be- 
came evident that we were close upon them. 
How my blood boiled! I prayed that I 
might not lose my senses in the excitement, 
and so fail to bring the matter to righteoup 
and revengeful issue. The bleeding stumps 
of those poor innocents, whom he had not 
even Herod's excuse for smiting, seemed 
to madden me. Presently the Bheel dis- 
mounted. He was riding my quieter charger, 
and was leading the way. I myself rode 
Abool Harg. Bikhu, motioning to us to 
halt, laid his ear to the ground. After a 
long and breathless silence, he declared that 
he could discern the trample of hoofs ahead. 
I turned to look upon my troopers : not one 
but had a grip upon the handle of his sword. 
We were by this time in a stony ravine, 
which wound round the base c^ a hill with a 
very gi'adual ascent. One of the peasants, 
whom the sowars had taken in croup, to act 
as guides if necessary, assured me that there 
was open ground admost immediately be- 
yond. On it, then, we should charge the 
wretches. The wind, which was pretty fresh, 
was happily whistling down the pass. It 
carried to them no sound of our approach. 
When we emerged from it, in utter silence, 
we were comparatively close upon their heels. 
At last, one turned and caught sight of us, 
as we deployed into line, on the edge of the 
little plateau. Crime upon crime! They 
had inany women with them, dragged from 
the ruined villages. Some borne before them 
on their own horses, some upon little hiU 
ponies. Hapless girls ! man after man, as 
he cast his prey loose, cut at the poor crea- 
tures savagely with his scimitar. A yell of 
indignation burst from us — as we rode at 
them like a whirlwind. 

" I saw Nusreddeen myself ply his sword 
among the miscreants with ghastly butchery. 

" Bikhu, who rode manfully beside me, 
pointed out a man on a magnificent black 
horse. 

" * That is Mundroop ! * I had neither 
eyes, not heart, xkot ^x\a.,fei ^^ ^^3cAT\\s«iJs. 
went uij^oiilDaxci ^^ aQ.«b\iQ^\si*Ci^^ ^'^<«^* "'fi^ 
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saw it and put bis borse to its best pace. I 
knew the breed from the moment I could 
see his stride. A noble animal, from Katti- 
war; but never did Kattiwaree mare drop 
foal that could get away from a pure Nejd 
Arab of such rare size, speed, and strength 
as Abool Harg. I felt we should soon 
shake off the field, and that Mundroop, at 
last, must turn and fight me hand to hand, 
or be ridden down and sabred as a hog is 
speared. What minutes they were as we 
stretched out ! He at full s^eed, I keeping 
my horse in hand, not knowing of what ne- 
cessity some reserve of wind and power 
might prove. Fancy settling down to work 
thus deliberately, in pursuit of the best 
swordsman on tne north bank of the Ner- 
buddah ! The excitement was of that kind 
which gives back all the calm of which the 
first agitation robs one. I can remember 
passing my sword into the bridle hand that I 
might use the right to pat my charger's neck, 
leaning forward in the stirrups. I should 
think we must have ridden a mile before he 
discovered that Abool Harg was not to be 
blown. He began to save the Kattiwaree. 
I did not alter my pace for a second, and of 
course gained on him now at every stride. 
He pulled up short, throwing the black al- 
most upon his haunches as he wheeled round 
to conir'ont me. Perhaps he thought I 
should rush past before I could rein in, and 
so expose myself to a back-hander. Man 
and horse had been too well trained at hog 
for that. To my surprise he threw up his 
hands, both weaponless, brin^n^ them to- 
gether with the peculiar supplicatmg gesture 
of an Eastern craving quarter. I lowered my 
point. ^ Quicker than lightning he snatched 
a pistol from his shawl belt, fired, and threw 
it at me, seizing his sword, which was 
hitched naked at his saddle-bow. Abool 
Harg saved me. The pistol ball I found af- 
terwards had grazed and stung him. He 
rose up and plunged with a scream at the 
Kattiwaree, striking out like a demon with 
his fore hoofs. Master as he was of horse 
and sword, Mundroop missed his sweep at 
me. I thrust at him with whatever force an 
Indian sun has not dried up out of a cricket- 
er's arm, drawing back the razor-like blade 
after a cutting fashion, which I had learned 
from Nusreddeen. The mutilated children 
and their slaughtered mothers were avenged. 
He sunk forward on his horse's mane and 
fell heavily to the ground as the animal 
shied from Abool Harg's renewed assault. 
Wretched man ! It seemed horrible not to 
dismount and see if any life were left in him 
be stanched with the flowing blood. 



to 

Yet I dared not attempt it: having tobat- 
tle with my borae, wild to stretch outin pui-\paTiY "B^^vj^xix ^ctoJx <£c^^^\3jt^e such es- 
siu't of the other. Two horsemen w ere near- \ cai^adea ou \)aft ^^\. Q»i Vx.'s^ ^w^asg,'- Y^c^^^^V 
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ing me. Half blind with sand and sweat I 
could not discern whether friend or foe. So 
I waited, facing them, the fallen man lying 
close behind my restive horse's heels. The 
< empty ' Kattiwaree made for them. One 
caught its bridle, which made me think they 
must be riders of Mundroop's band. I set 
my teeth, resolving to drive the spurs in and ^ 
launch myself at full speed against them; 
but a few moments showed me the well^ 
known figures of Bikhu and the one-eyed 
Jemadar. I called to the former to jump ofi 
and take my Arab's bridle, leaving the two 
others to Nusreddeen. Then I dismountt ' * 
but found the miserable robber chief aton 
dead. His sword was tightly clenched in his 
stiffened fingers. I had much ado to release 
it. You shall have it, dear father, in ex- 
change for that which slew Mm. Nusred- 
deen insisted that we must bring the corpse 
away with us, else it would never be believed 
what doom had overtaken him. I fastened 
it therefore, — ^it was a sickening task,--upon 
the Jemadar's own beast, he mounting the 
captured Kattiwaree. The Bheel then re* 
mounted and led the troop horse with the 
ghastly burden. Nusreddeen and I rode 
after him, side by side ; but at 'respectful 
distance from each other, my brute still mak- 
ing vicious manifestations as we went. Two 
of my sowars are killed, six wounded. Nine- 
teen of the robbers are- slain, and many 
wounded. We have four prisoners. I send 
this letter by an orderly who carries news 
of the skirmish to the Resident, and a re- 
quest for the troops at Kallisbuhr to march 
at once with the two six-pounders upon 
Mundroop's stronghold in the hills. I mean 
to join them there and rifle the nest at onoe, 
now the kite is killed. Not a moment more 
to spare. Kiss mother for me. Your ei9 
dutiful and affectionate Ned." 

• " Khanum Bagh 

'* That is, dear mother, the lady's garden. 
A romantic place to date from, and a fine 
romance of real life I have to write firom sueh 
a place of dating. Well, if I was once re- 
fused, I have now made, in my turn, a re* 
fusal. If you can't quite say of me — 

" ' He jests at scars that nevor felt a wound/ 

you will think that the wound at which I 
can afford to jest has at last healed whole- 
somely. Only think, if an earl's daughter 
would. have none of my wooing, a king's 
widow has wooed me ; I might be sitting on 
a rajah's musnud and wearing a rajah's pug- 
gree—Anglic^, be throned and turbaned, 
had I not turned a deaf ear to a Banee's 
blaudi&hments. It is fair to say that Koom- 
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and had I listened to the voice of the charmer 
I might have been swinging at a rope's end 
opposite the Besidency; a consideration 
wmch may have had its influence on my de- 
cision. But now for my romance, which nev- 
ertheless is a reality. 

*' I must have often told you tales of our 
Maharanee Lall Beebee, the widow of the 
last rajah of this precious principality. She 
is the mother, or reputed mother, of the 
sickly child in whose name the durbar rule. 
Handsome, bold, and witty, she has the rep- 
utation of a minor Messalina. Her political 
intrigues put Sir Joseph out of all patience 
now-a-days, as her intrigues of another kind 
used to put tiie late rajah out of it. They 
say she knew precisely when it became im- 
perative to put him out of something more, 
to save herself, at last. So the lamented 
sovereign's coffee disagreed with him, al- 
though her own fair hands prepared it. I 
had business at the Besidency some few 
months after Mundroop Singh's affair. By 
the way, I never heard whether his sword 
came safe to hand at Cransdale. Be sure 
you let me know some day. When I was 
about to leave again. Sir Joseph said to me, 
that her highness of Maharanee had asked 
that I and mv Irregulars should escort her, 
her son, and ner ladies, to this country resi- 
dence of the royal Zenana, 

" That was fairly in the way of business, 
my own route lying somewhat in the same di- 
rection. Our departure was delayed some few 
days to meet the views of her highness' as- 
trologer ; but on an auspicious evening the 
Cavalcade set forth, horses and asses, mules 
and camels, with a sprinkling of elephants. 
My duty was to see that nothing came in 
the Maharanee's way, and to keep out of it 
myself. For two days I succeeded in doing 
both; on the third Abool Harg interfered 
to prevent me from doing the latter. He 
took an obstinate fit just as a sort of palan- 
quin containing the fair lady was coming up 
a narrow path at the swinging trot of its hu- 
man beasts of burden. There was some con- 
fusion and alarm on their parts as the brute 
kept plunging, and the curtains being thrown 
back, by accident or on purpose, I had a 
full view of the affrighted Maharanee.' To 
do her justice, her fright seemed rather af- 
fected than real. I thought her completely 
collected, and fully capable of bestowing 
nod, beck, and wreathed smile, amidst her 
interesting agitation. Perhaps you will say 
I do her tTijustice. She thought fit, how- 
ever to declare that her nerves had received 
a shock ; and as our next camping-ground 
was in a very pleasant place by a marble 
shrine and a large tank, with trees in abun- 
dance, she refused to stir thence on the en- 
B'UDg day. I was Bitting in the afternoon in 



my owi) tent, pitched as you may imagine, 
at a wide and respectful distance from that 
of her highness — ^indeed, at the extreme far- 
ther angle of the vivifying tank — when one 
of the wretched nondescript appendages to a 
female Eastern court entered, announcing 
himself as her highness' vukeel or confiden- 
tial agent. His business, he informed me, 
was to secure my attendance at a grand 
* nautch,' to be given by the Maharanee in 
honor of her happy escape. It would be a 
sumptuous affair. There was a famous troop 
of dancing girls attached to the tank tem- 
ple ; they would join the ordinary perform- 
ers of her highness' retinue. 

" Now the paganism of the nautch, and the 
degradation of its poor dancers, have always 
shamed and disgusted me. I was present at 
one such entertainment in my early Indian 
days, and have never chosen to attend an- 
other. I, therefore, with what compliment- 
9iy aj^ologies I could, intimated my disin- 
clination to the vukeel. He was not easy to 
satisfy, throwing out unambiguous hints of 
the grief which my refusal would cause his 
mistress, who, though screened from my ob- 
servation, was desirous of beholding the fea- 
tures of such a Boostum, such a hero, as the 
English Sahib who slew Mundroop Singh. 
The obstinate old ape indeed plied me with 
so many questions as to my reasons for re- 
fusing, that in a sort of exasperation I told 
him such an entertainment was not accord- 
ing to the law of our Book, nor, if I mistook 
not, of the Koran itself. The Maharanee, 
I must tell you, is of a Mussulman house ; 
and I remembered that in Egypt the Almehs, 
a sort of nautch eirls, had been banished, 
for reformation sake, from the capital, with 
concurrence of the Moollahs, if not at their 
suggestion. This rid me of the vukeel, 
whom I have not set eyes on since. The 
next morning we resumed our march. Dur- 
ing the midday halt, a muffled figure, pass- 
ing quickly by me, slipped into my hand a 
little scroll of paper. When I could unroll 
and read it unobserved, I found it to contain 
two or three Persian sentences, to the effect 
that as Kadigah's reverence did but increase 
her affection for the true Prophet, so might 
the heart which warmed for a warrior esteem 
a saint. I took this for a polite sneer from 
the offended Maharanee, yet was not a little 
astonished at her attempt to open a corre- 
spondence. That astonishment grew, when 
that same evening Thakali, my B heel's wife, 
entered upon a conversation, half of innunedo 
half of remonstrance. Sho was evidently 
bursting with some secret, and made skilful 
attempts to draw me into questioning her- 
self, and knitting some negotiation. Her 

I vet iv. caused icife «aass^^\iRfe "^^^^ -sxccksJc^ \.^ 
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feel that she was exerdsing them, and to moye the escort to-day. There was, hesides, 
surmise that some one had been tampering the risk of giving a public affiront in return 

'for what was of course a secret overture 
meant to be more than friendlv. 

*< Meditation, even under double eanvai 
and thick trees, is thirsty work with the th^ 
mometer at ninety-six in the shadiest shade. 
To cool my reflections upon the best mode 
of taking leave without discourtesy, or com- 
promising courteousness, I had recourse to 
a little jar of sherbet, wrapped round with 
wet towels, and deposited in the least sultry 
comer. Happily, I took not a gulp, but a 
mere sip; enough, however, to convince 
me that somethmg more than sugar and 
milk of almonds flavored it. I looked about 
me and perceived Hiat, over a fold of Iter 
veil, the dark, piercing eyes of Thakali, who 
was crouching on the ground outside, were 
fastened eagerly upon me. I oaUed her qui- 
etly but flrmly. * Thakali, find a little tame 
monkey and bring it here to me.' 

*' I knew there were dozens of them be- 
longing to the camp followers. She came 
soon back again with one Vke eai impish in- 
fant in her arms. I had got a little tin fun- 
nel ready, and forcing it between the crea- 
ture's teeth, too suddenly to let it bite my 
fingers, poured a liberal dose of my spicy 
sherbet down its throat. It had a chain 
round its waist, the other end of which I 
made fast to a tent-pole. 

'* < Sit down there, Thakali, and watch that 
monkey for me.' 

'* She smiled, without an apparent shade 
of mis^ving or of malignity. 

" Without another word, I turned to a 
little table on which lay my writing-de^ 
and setting down the jar in front of me, pro- 
ceeded to write despatches f(»r Sir Joseph. 
For nearly an hour no sound stirred save 
the scratcnin^ of my pen. At the expira- 
tion of that tune there was a sort of whin- 
ing moan from the monkey. I turned to 
look on it. It shivered, moaned again twice 
or three times, had a strong spasm, and 
died. 

** The horror and astonishment upon the 
face of Thakali were almost appalling. She 
s|>rang to her feet and turned towards me 
with the wildest gestures of protestation and 
entreaty. I said nothing. 

*' < Sahib ! She swore to me upon her 
holy book, that it was a love charm only : as 
innocent as mothers milk, if only the right 
mail drank it ! ' 

" * Who swore that, Thakali P ' 

** * The beautiful Khanum, the Mahara- 
nee ! ' 

Then it all came out, with too much hon- 



with her as a means of access to myself. 

" Our marches grew daily shorter, for, of 
course, we had to regulate them entirely by 
the caprices of the royal lady, who seemed 
bent upon lengthening out tms journey be- 
yond the limits of mortal patience. Out- 
landish dainties of cookery and confection- 
ery found continually their way to my table ; 
and by and by another letter was cleverly 
thrust into my unexpecting and unwilling 
hand. This was no mere scrap of fbrtive 
correspondence, but almost a state paper, a 
miracle of shamelessness, of craft, and ^et 
of that childish ignorance and fatuity which 
so often makes the policy of Asiatics incon- 
ceivable to the consistent and sober minds of 
Europeans. It was a direct and open pro- 
posal to unite my personal and political des- 
tinies with those of the subtle and audacious 
Banee. Studded with quotations from am- 
orous Persian poets, and unrestrained avow- 
als of passion, it disclosed the plan of an 
intrigue for the overthrow of the durbar, the 
deposition from his nominal authority of her 
own infant son, and the seizure of supreme 
power by herself and me. Her talent for 
managing her own people, with mine for 
conciliating the hali^savage outliers, would 
come in aid to the resistless force of such * a 
darling of the sword ' as I. My saintliness 
was such, that I had only to ' proclaim the 
unity ' and allow the Prophet, for all Mus- 
sulmen to hail me as a Syud or holy chief at 
once. The Maharanee would be my Zuleika, 
and I her Yussuf and Boostum in one. 
Should I accede to this highly practical, if 
scMuewhat startling, proposal, I was to sig- 
nify the gratifying intelugenoe by mounting 
Mundroop Singh's black charger instead of 
the vicious chestnut for two days, wearing a 
red turban instead of the white folds of mus- 
lin which usually protect my head-piece. 
Means would then be found for closer, more 
explicit, and delightful communication. 

** Was the woman mad or mocking P 

" Two things were certain. I must be- 
stride the chestnut, nifi;ht, noon, and morn- 
ing, sending the blacK Kattiwaree to the 
farthest rear of the procession, and must 
forego the luxury of even a clean muslin 
wrapper round my perplexed and cogitative 
temples. She would at least interpret these 
signs as negative. 

'* She did, and was not slow to resent the 
injury. 

" It was but yesterday we reached this 

place. I encamped upon the outskirks of 

jts wide and really beautiful park. Our last 



march had been rather long and fatigmng. \ eat Vfe^xSc^-ft^^xv^^^^TLd vehemence to let me 

Much as I wished to turn my back for good \ do\3iV)\. \\ie \»\fe, at wi^-^^x. to?^ ^i;^^^ "Rheel 

*n<J all upon her highness, I could liardiy \ imnOL oi «ai^ 'WX. tassaSi^ \3L«sk^w^, "^v; 
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Lhaimm lierself had sent for her, had seen, 
lad spoken with her; had bewitched her 
rith blandishments, and terrified her with 
lureats; had bribed her with smiles and 
^old, and bound her with oaths, of which 
'hs enumeration woidd fill an index to a 
)ook on demonology. Her craft had appar- 
ently read the truth of poor Thakali's grati- 
tude and attachment to me, and she had con- 
[KKSted a story which should enlist them upon 
Oie side of her own desires. She had told 
ber that an evil wizard had cast upon myself 
BL spell which had chilled the once warm 
ftame wherewith I loTed her; that this 
alone kept back herself and me &om thede- 
UghtB of loye and the glories of empire. 
6hoald I but drink a draught in which a cer- 
'tain magic powder had been dropped, the 
spell would break, two loyine hearts would 
c^me together, and our unitea star of grand- 
car wotdd arise. 

" A true woman, Thakali could hardly be 
supposed, jOu know, dear mother, to be 
goi&less of all love for match-making : a 
trae Bheel, she is a devout believer in art- 
3Dagic. There were the motives, and there 
— ^in the shape of the dead monkey — was the 
deed. I gave poor Thakali to understand 
most dearly, mat, beautiful Khanums or 
not, she must never think again of interfer- 
ing in any possible matrimomal engagements 
for me : that she would rue the day when 
ever she should open her lips to any human 
beiqg on this . matter, not excepting her 
trusty Bikhu, his own self: that the sole 
other condition of pardon must be that she 
Bhould wrap the deceased in an old shawl 
Mid carry the corpse to the Khanum in pri- 
vate, informing her that he had drank the 
[KJwdered sherbet, which must account for 
the departure of Locksley Sahib without 
formal leave-taking. That was last evening. 
^ am writing far on in the night, meaning 
to march two hours before sunrise. I have 
Jiot quite finished my despatches for the Res- 
ident, and must not dwell much longer upon 
lliy personal adventures to yourself. 

" So Phil has actually his company in the 
Guards, and with it his lieutenant-colonelcy. 
It will be long before I have any such han- 
<ile to my name, being only lieutenant, with- 
out the colonel appended. After all, I have 
tio right to complain : for my career is more 
anomalous, in soldiering, than his. I have- 
ti't set eyes on my regiment, or foot on its 
|>arade ground, these years ! 

" You needn't fear any farther freaks of 
the Maharanee. She has a forgiving dispo- 
sition when the first fit is off her. Besides 
-which I am far enough out her reach at Lock- 
selabad, and mean to sip my sherbet cau- 
tioaslyfor six montba at least. Love and 
dutjr to father. 

Your owa eon, Ned.'* 
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** LoeksdabiuL 
" One only line, dear father, to tell you 
that ihe current of my life is once more 
turned— into the long-dreamt-of channel 
this time. I shall learn under a great sol- 
dier to be a soldier indeed of some sort. 
Gk)d grant it be the right. Sir Charles Na- 
pier wants irre^lar cavalry for his coming 
campaign in Scmde. I am ordered to march 
for his head-quarters without an hour's un- 
necessary delay. Some convention of our 
Government with this semi-independent 
state allows our services to be at its disposal. 
Love to mother. No fear of the Maharanee 
now, you may tell her. If I can find means 
oi despatching letters on the march, I will ; 
but if none come, don't fret, as the possibil- 
ity is problematicaL In luMte, your loving 
and dutiful, Ned." 

CHAPTKE XXm. 

'* Hech, sirs, joost speer at him," quoth 
Sergeant Macpherson, with a significant jerk 
of his canny head towards a little sand- 
mound outside the wall of Sukkur, on which 
the general, with hands folded behind his' 
back, stood in conversation with a tall, thin, 
elderly officer and a younger aide-de-catnp. 

*^ By all renle he snld na be the man to 
fight yon hawk-nebbed Baloochs, ye ken. 
* Kites dinna pike out kites' een', they say ; 
and conseeder the neb the chief carries him- 
sel'." 

** Shure tlnn, sargint, I'm thinkin' it's the 
hoith of a name they do be givin' your coun- 
thry folk." 

" What name might ye be sooggestin', 
Corporal MolonyP" said the Scot after a 
prickly sort, as if expecting a pluck at the 
thistle. 

" Isn't it Sawnies they do be callin' yez ? " 
inqmired the corporal in the most aggravat- 
ing tone of insinuation. 

<' Augh'm at a loss to pairceive the fitness 
o' sic an appellation," retorted Macpherson 
loftily, yet with rising choler fiushing his 
broad cheek-bones. 

Corporal Molony raised his voice ; it must 
have reached the sand-heap, as he replied, — ' 

" Shure it's none but a Sawny, sargint, 
wouldn't know the differ atwixt kites and an 
aigle. Jist take another look at the giner- 
al's * bake ' agin, will yez p " 

He tapped hierown nose, conspicuous for 
a simous absence of convex curvature, with *^ 
such inimitable drollery, that even the wrath- 
ful Ca\edomwi*^ovcvfc\vcw\Jafc ^qS38c«» 
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** Did you bear tbat saucy rascal. Blunt P " 
asked Sir Charles. 

'* Oh, hear him ! I hear too much of him," 
answered the colonel. ** He is a corporal of 
my own light company, and always * a skrim- 
maging wid his tongue,' to use his own ex- 
pression.'' 

** Looks as if he'd skirmish with some 
other weapon, too," said the aide-de-camp. 

" True for you," replied the colonel; " he's 
a smart enough soldier." 

There was not much wind that evening ; 
but what there was blew from the desert. 
The air was thick with a sandy haze, nar- 
rowing the horizon, and rendering objects 
even at little distance almost as indistinct 
as in an English fog. This sort of mist was 
thickened in one direction by a column of 
rising dust. Out of it, by degrees, emerged 
the leading files of a small body of mounted 
men. 

" Well horsed ! " observed the general,, 
peering through his spectacles. "Service- 
able uniform and equipment. Bless me. 
what a few baggage ponies ! What I like 
to see ! Know the corps P " he asked impa- 
tiently of the aide-de-camp. 
» « No, sir." 

** TeU the officer in command to halt his 
men and speak with me." 

^* What's your name, sir ; and what force 
is that P" 

" Locksley, general ; Lregulars from the 
Trans-Nerbuddah." 

" Who raised and equipped them P " 

" I had that honor, general." 

" You seem to have done it well, sir. Is 
that your usual amount of baggage P " 

** I can't easily make it less, sir ; but I am 
particular about it." 

" Bight, sir — quite right. The things are 
well slung too. M'Murdo must see these 
ponies." 

" Your voice seems to come back to me, 
sir," now said the tall, thin colonel. " Did 
I understand you to say your name was 
Locksley P " 

" Ned Locksley, colonel, at your service. 
Can't you mind the sea-mews on the 
Skerry ? " 

" Good heavens, my dear boy ! " cried the 
o)d soldier in ecstasy, seizing one hand in 
both his own. " The turban and the beaid 
deceived me. He is a chip of a good o\d\\ka\., do -^wi^ X^^, %jQa>2^ \ss?^ dss^^tional 



block. Sir Charles. You remember Locks- 
ley of the Welsh Hangers P" 

" Killed at Corunna, poor fellow P " 

"The same. This Ned is his grandson. 
Let me beg yotir favorable regard for him." 

" His baggage ponies have been before- 
hand with you, coloneL Your grandfather 
was a fine soldier, sir, and I am pleased to 
make your acquaintance. Come and dine 
with me when you've seen your men to their 
quarters. Know Captain Annesley P I dare 
say he'll show you the quartermaster-gene^ 
al's." 

Ned and the aide-de-camp went their iray, 
their elders returning slowly in another di- 
rection. 

Having filled, so long, a post of duty 80 
remote, Ned would have been a stranger 
among his comrades, had it not been for 
this meeting with Colonel Blunt. O'Biien 
was the only man of his own standing serr- 
ing with Napier's small but admirable force. 
But the old Peninsular was a universal &- 
vorite throughout it, known, esteemed, and 
almost loved by all. His friendsh^ was a 
passport not only to the chiefs acquaintance, 
but to that of every officer in camp. Ned 
found himself in double sense at home. At 
home in the ready brotherhood of his brother 
officers ; at home in the home-memories of 
the fatherly veteran. 

" I was old Ned Locksley's recruit, my 
boy, and, by Geoi^e, you are mine. You'd 
have been a college Don by this time, I be- 
lieve, but for my listing you at IVeshet- 
You should have taken the queen's shilling 
though, you young dog, instead of John 
Company's." 

" You know, colonel, I said if ever I went 
soldiering it should be soldiering* in earnest" 

"Yes, and sarve your impudence right, 
you've been thief catching and cow-keeping 
ever since, you see." 

Ned laughed. " We shall see soldiering 
now, sir, I hope, at all events." 

" Who'll show it you P One of old Sir 
John Moore's boys, at last, to say nothing of 
old Blunt and his queen's Light Borderers.** 

" No nobler tutors, colonel. They can 
count on an admiring pupil. Is that the 
Brunswicker's book under your surtout? I 
think I see the stumpy, square outline still" 
"B^ O^oT^e, boy ! So you remember 
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orderly book, as ever. 'Muss oft gelesen 
aeyn.' Eh P " 

" I owe you more for that bit of insight, 
colonel, into what a soldier's mind might be, 
than I could make words to tell. I'ye tried 
to follow that regulation clause of it myself, 
you see." 

Out of the looser folds of his half eastern 
military tunic he took his little Testament 
and tendered it to the old officer. 

" Thank God for that, Ned ! " said he rev- 
erently. ** It's better than the Brunswicker, 
since it is the Word itself. But the Greek 
beats me. I wam't never no scholard to 
brag on, and found the Latin tough enough 
till I got on good terms with it. AU right ! 
Come in ! " 

It was Captain Annesley, to say that the 
Trans-Nerbuddahs were to parade at day- 
light. 

** He wants to pick a few likely nags and 
men for some diversion he is brooding. A 
march into the desert, I believe, or some such 
hopeful feat. There aint a vulture there, 
I'm told, to pick a fellow's bones even." 

" But they bleach nicely," said the coloneL 
" I lost a few poor fellows three marches out 
of Aden once, and know the sort of thing." 

" Well, good-night, gentlemen. I needn't 
say the chiefs a punctual party, Mr. Locks- 
ley." 

It was for the march to Emaumghur, that 
unparalleled act of happy daring, that the 
great soldier was picking troopers. Two 
hundred horsemen only were to escort into 
the waste less than four hundred infantry, 
mounted for the nonce on camels. Ned's 
heart bounded within him, as, one by one, 
the eagle-eyed veteran selected five-and- 
twenty of his men for service. 

v" Selection good ? " he asked of Locksley 
when they had formed a line a little in ad- 
vance of their chaffing comrades. 

Ned went very carefully down it, only 
halting at one trooper on a showy-looking 
horse. 

*^ The man's thoroughly good, general ; 
but the horse is not equal to its appear- 
ance." 

" Pick out a sounder, then." 

Ned obeyed. As the proud Hajpoot horse- 
man learnt his rejection, a tear of rage and 
disappointment rose to his eyes. The gen- 
eral's glance observed it. Master of every 
chord which thrilled in a soldier's breast, oi 



whatever race or creed, he said to Locks* 
ley,— 

** Make it clear to your sowar that we pass 
him over for the horse's fault alone. Tell 
him I know a man when I see one ; and he 
shall be my orderly the first great fight." 

The swarthy features were radiant again 
at once. The Hajpoot drew his sword and 
kissed it in token of unalterable fidelity. 

" We march at sundown for Emaumghur," 
then said the generaL <' I make no secret of 
it s but have sent on to warn and threaten 
the Ameer." 

A heavy march it was in the dark night 
and deep sand. An awful march, next day, 
under Ibe scorching sun. No forage, and 
scanty water, at the camping ground when 
night fell. Even two hundred horse were a 
hundred and fifty more than the desperate 
adventure would allow. Yet after that sec- 
ond sifting, when two-thirds of the cavalry 
were sent back, fourteen of the Trans-Ner- 
buddahs remained, inclusive of the one-eyed 
Jemadar and exclusive of their leader, Ned. 
Strange magic of a manly mastermind! 
Under a Napier that weary march in the 
howling wilderness was like a martial holi- 
day. When the very camels grew faint for 
want of such poor prickly herbage as would 
satisfy their patient hunger, there was an 
amicable struggle between the horsemen and 
the undaunted infantry, for the honor of 
hauling up the sand steeps the dragging 
howitzers. For at one time the sand stood 
heaped and hardened almost into stone, 
stretching into table-lands or stiffening ab* 
ruptly into ridges ; at another, it swept, with 
mingled shells and pebbles, as if a rapidly 
receding tide had left it, round thin streaks 
of vegetation where the gazelles found covert 
and the wild boars a lair. Out of one such 
scrubby mockery of a jungle emerged, one 
afternoon, to Ned's amusement, the garru- 
lous Molony, holding at arm's length a stick, 
in the cleft end of which a snake was wrig- 
gling. 

" Yon's a rare opheedian ye've captured, 
corporal ! " said Macpherson, who had once 
done hospital-sergeant's duty, and afiected 
scientific phrase. 

" O'Fidderan, is it, thin ? Sorra the mor- 
sel more than Macpherson. The O'Fidde- 
rans is no varmint ; but dacent folk, near 
Mallow, TCi^^ a^u ^wysftXA^Vjk^Xbsi \SiSj^3siSR?^ 
aide. 0'Y\^^<et^\i/\^^'5i^^V 
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" Augb'm nae desirous o' geeyin' offenoe, 
corporal ; but that's the pheelosopher* name 
for serpents." 

'* More's the shame for thim, miscallin' o' 
craythurs. Couldn't they spell ' snake,' that 
they'd write O'Fidderan short for sarpint P " 

'* Ony rate, yon's a vara curious specimen. 
Ye'll maybe let the foreign doctor have itP " 

'< Furrin docthor, indeed ! Wid his name 
Mac something. That's a quare way to 
back a counthryman, Misther Macpherson ! " 

** Hoot, man ! Maximeelian's Uie gentle- 
man's name, which is nae name bf ony Scot- 
tish clan. Augh misdoot he's a Oerrman." 

Max Gerrinus was, indeed, a thorough 
Teuton. Blue-eyed and fair-haired, tall, 
stout, and handsome, he had in nowise de- 
generated firom such ancestors as Tacitus 
drew. His mental was in no ridiculous dis- 
proportion to his physical stature. He might 
have been a man of mark in public life, but 
for his birth, as subject of a petty state, 
where cumbrous artificial restraints cramped 
all political activity within boundaries natu- 
rally very narrow ; where military life of- 
fered no prize beyond the command of a 
small contingent, rarely called into perma- 
nent, much less, into active existence ; and 
where commercial enterprise itself could 
scarcely swell beyond the limits of a larger 
pedlaring. Too practical to float into the 
atmosphere of vague metaphysical abstrac- 
tions, his mind, which yet partook of the 
speculative German temper, had launched 
itself upon the sea of physical research and 
study* Surgeon and physician, he was a 
chemist, a botanist, and a natural historian. 
Anxious to enlarge, not in mere theory, his 
field of view, he had solicited and obtained 
the post of personal medical attendant to a 
Serene Highness, of royal German blood, 
whose spirit, half military and half philo- 
sophical, was sending him upon what he 
himself was pleased to designate a compre- 
hensive-objective politico-material world's- 
observation-tour. Whatever may have been 
the genuineness of the philosophical element 
in his Serenity's composition, there was a 
fine full dash of hussar blood in^ his veins ; 



and the gathering of Napier's force had a^ 
tracted him irresistibly to Scinde. He had 
fruitlessly solicited leave to accompany the 
flying column into the wilderness, though 
volunteering for the storming party when 
the stronghold should be reached. Btit 
« medicos " being few, and Max covenant 
to find his own water, and to act under or- 
ders as might any British assistant-surgeon, 
he obtained the fitvor denied to his Serene 
patron, and This permitted, in the interests 
of science, to risk his life in that noble fel- 
lowship. There were two varieties of land- 
lizard, he assured Ned Locksley, with five of 
sand-beetle, to be found in the Scindlan 
desert, the securing of which, or of any of 
which, would amply repay him for any dan- 
ger encountered or hardship endured. But 
his language and bearing la^e it evident to 
all that he was no mere crackbrained en- 
thusiastic sciolists His childMke simplie- 
ity took nothing from his vigorous manli- 
ness, whUst his intellectual accomplishments 
graced without overshadowing his transpar- 
ent amial)ility. He spoke English very 
fairly, with so few peculiarities, that the 
canny Macpherson, while dubbing him the 
" foreign doctor," showed only characteristic 
caution in " misdoubting " of his national 
origin. Ned was charmed with him, ^th 
his mingled erudition and acuteness, ^th 
his conjectures and questions concerning men 
or beasts in the remoter hill-tracts and jnh- 
gles. Long before Emaumghur was reached, 
they were &st Mends. That kite's nest was 
empty, as all men know, before the eagle's 
talons could claw the occupants. Nothing 
remained t6 do but to make the sticks fly, 
and take wing backward, as if by scent of 
water, to the shifting banks of the great In- 
dus flood again. The Trans-Nerbuddahs 
who had not been selected, those also who 
were sent back on the desert march, were 
all somewhat consoled on learning that there 
had been no fight after all. But Nusred- 
deen was right to see the grinding and set- 
ting of every sword throughout die squad- 
ron. Meeanee was at hand. 
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AN ONLY SON.— PART IX. 
CHAFTEB XXIY. 

That bloody field was won. The first 
ares had been given to the wounded, the 
ast offices to the dead. In bestowing the 
brmery on the field itself and in the camp- 
lospitals, Max Oervinus had won golden 
>pimon8. He was voted as fine a fellow in 
sis own way as the Serene hussar in his, 
Bfhose cool and intrepid bearing on the gen- 
eral's staff had been the admiration of the 
Burmy. 

A group of those whom the fresh-hearted 

tiiough fiery veteran delighted to call '* his 

l)oy8/' were clustered in and about his tent^ 

bringing reports or taking orders, recalling 

the incidents of the terrible day and oom- 

m^ting upon the gossip of the camp. The 

Crerman medico was haU-fellow with them 

all, as might be gathered from the frequent 

interpellations addressed to ''Max, my 

Iwy.** 

"I say, Max, old fellow, is it true that 
ik Serenity was hit by a spent m&tchlock 
baU?" 

" You, Max, there, the chief wants the re- 
tam of the Borderer's surgeon. Brigadier 
Blunt says it was given to you to put in. 
Hand it over." 

" Lend us a whiff of your meerschaum, 
Max, if not in immediate use. My stomach's 
^d fighting enough for one bout, and craves 
the calumet of peace." 

" Max, my boy," said Captain Anne^y, 
** the general wants to know whether you 
Baw that mad thing of Locksley's with Paddy 
O'Brien. Some one said you could tell him 
^11 about it. Come along in then, and let 
bim have it." 

" Yes, mine general," answered the young 
German to the question, when once more 
put to him inside the tent, " I have seen this 
)ide-and-arms-feat of Mr. Locksley and the 
Irish officer. It was herrlich, very fine, to 
see. There was a mass of Beloochs belund 
one great dry river-bank. They had — how 
do you say ? — scarped it, and made almost 
a fort. In front was the old river-bed, like 
a deep dry ditch, along which it must be 
marched to attack. In one place, the oppo- 
site bank which falls everywhere else away 
makes a kind of promontory, a narrow plat- 
form hanging over the Beloochs, with a 
broad gap, I think you call it, and a very 



high drop. Two infantry connpanies will 
storm the bank, coming ahnxg the .river- 
course, under the old bngadi^-eolonel, 
with name Blunt, I believe. Mr. Locksley 
had his men dismounted, a little way from 
our bank, waiting for the Colonel Pattle's 
orders. It were two wounded, and I did for 
them as I could. Mr. O'Brien rode up on a 
fine gray horse. They shake hands. By 
and by Mr. Locksley shows him the infantry 
advancing along the dry torrent. Then he 
pcunts out the platform and says something. 
O'Brien laughed, a^d answered how I could 
not quite understand} something about a 
boy of soup I no, not soup, the other word, 
ehP" 

'' Said he wiks a broth of a boy, perhaps P" 
suggested Annesley, amidst general laugh- 
ter. 

" Ah, yes ; just so^ mine general, he said 
he was a boy of broth $ then they both spoke 
with that old cme-eyed horseman, Nusred^ 
deem 

''They asked for three volunteers. All 
the squfl^on would go. 

" Mr. Locksley said there was no room for 
more to ride. They fix their saddles and 
take rank. Mr. Locksley, on his red horse, 
at the widest place ; then Mr. O'Brien, Nus- 
reddeen, and the three Bajpoots. Just when 
the infantry column reached the redOubt- 
bank, Mr. Locksley cried 'charge!' Mr. 
O'Brien * hurroo ! ' and the laroopers * wal- 
lah ! ' It is not td believe how they rushed 
and sprung the cliff over. I ran on foot to 
the edge and saw them fallen in one plump 
among the Beloochs. With that the infantry 
made an effort to crown the parapet. It 
opened all for them. Good Himmel ! that 
was a thing to see ! " 

" A daring deed, sir ! " ssdd the chief, with 
kindling eye. " The fruit of combination of 
character in war. A crack-brained Irish 
adjutant of infantry, a sober Englishman — 
half Quaker some one said — and four bold 
riders of Mussulman horse! How many 
killed and wounded ? " 

" One sowar of each," answered Annesley. 
" Paddy O'Brien has broken his right collar- 
bone, and the one-eyed Jemadar has an ugly 
gash on the forehead, but not dangerous." 

" Did nothing happen to Locksley then, 
himself?" 

" "Not ft i^c^tftXx^ \ \svsX \a& \sss«.^ ^^^>K^- 
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'* Wbat, tbat vicious chestnut P " asked 
tome one. " He was a fine brute." 

Even so. Poor Abool Hargfs carcase 
feasted the Scindian vultures; and, soon 
after Hyderabad was fought, the rising wa- 
ters swept his bones away. Before that 
second day of Scindian slaughter, the prize 
which he had helped to win for his master, 
the black Kattiwaree, had a busy time of it. 
Now scouring the Shikargahs to dislodge 
lurking bodies of the Ameer's cavalry, now 
riding long and dangerous stretches almost 
across the line of Shere Mohamed's army, to 
communicate with reinforcements on the 
march from above. 

Ned had scarcely a day unoccupied of all 
the month and more which intervened be- 
tween the two great fights. His Serenity 
had a lazy fit, a subjective-philosophical be- 
ing's phase, as he would have it, after the 
hot struggle at Meeanee ; lying upon a di- 
van in Hyderabad itself, imbibing such cool 
drinks as were procurable, and making a 
moonShee read the Shastras with him. Max 
was free to ride up and down with the Trans- 
Nerbuddahs, and availed himself of the priv- 
ilege to the utmost. Spite of the reverence 
wherewith the One-eyed looked upon a '' ha- 
keem " of the Feringhees, that gri^ swords- 
man beheld him with a suspicion, which 
even the success of his 8t3rptic8 on his tul- 
war-cut could not remove at first The 
dried herbs, the corked beetles, the skinned 
snakes, and the bottled lizards, seemed to 
point to nefarious arts. Nusreddeen, with 
some hesitation, as if treading consciously 
on delicate ground, went so far as to ask 
of his commander, whether it was for fear 
or favor that the Sahib-log got on such 
easy terms with magicians like that young 
hakeem, and whether he, the commandant, 
was not in nightly fear of afreets, with 
such a brother of evil spirits to sleep in 
the tent with him. But a scuffle which 
took place in an outlying village, one fine 
evening, stopped all his scruples. Max was 
no Centaur — ^your central German rarely is 
—but he had been president and champion 
of a sword-club, at his own university. It 
was all the worse, therefore, for the Lugaree 
tribesman who set upon him, that he was 
afoot and armed mih a straight German 
blade. At least it would have been, but for 
Max's perfect good-humor, who contented 
himself with sli^^^S ^^ adversary's wrist, 



making him drop his tabu 
coal. 

His quick and quiet skill i 
grinder's heart. Magician < 
performer with the weapon y 
secure of his admiration and 

But now Major Stack's 
Muttaree, had effected its pei 
Upwards from Kurrachee, dc 
Sukkur, the flotillas, which 
forcements . by the Indus, 1 
reached head-quarters. Five 
ing men were under arms 
camp outside Hyderabad. 1 
were resting to gain vigor i 
shock. 

Spite of all means and app 
the scorching heat,the thermoi 
at 130'' in Brigadier Blunt's 
It was now cooler : moisture 
rising towards sundown ab; 
breath of Indian day. 

Ned and Max were both j 
dier's tent. The former in S;] 
stretched out on two buUc 
latter in a camp-chair skinnii 
a penknife. The brigadier 
attendance upon the chief, i 
his final directions. When i 
imbuttoned his imiform coa 
across his tent towards his h 
book dropped out. Max, wii 
nature, jumped off his chair 
His eye caught the writing o 

"Pardon me, mine briga 
then ask you where you bee 
ways make that mistake — ^I n 
did get this little book P '^ 

** I took it from a dead m( 
the field of Waterloo." 

" Dare I then look at it ag 

" By all means. What sti 
about it? I believe the li 
common enough in Germany 

" Yes ; but this handwritii 
Gretli Steiner! Tell me, n 
do you remember what for a 
from whom you took it P" 

" A strapping fine fellow. 
Brunswicker." 

" Ah, then, the book was h 
Aunt Grettel ! How wondei 

There was a quaver in Ma 
gave way to this exclamation, 
very like a tear in his big bli 
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^ Ned sat bolt uprigbt on the bullock-trunks 
to stare at him, and the warbeaten features 
ttff the old brigadier were troubled. 

"My ^ood Aunt Grettel. Yes! That 
^tas her loTe, her life, that death's-head 
£run8wicker. Her brideclothes were made 
^rhen he must join the regiment. She never 
"^ore them till they put her in her coffin, not 
Qfire years back. I saw her lie dressed out 
& them. She was just as my mother, was 
^ ^unt GretteL My mother died before I can 
^xemember. You will forgive me, mine brig- 
^^adier ! " 

And the big round drops, for which he 
'-^tendered his apology, came brimming oyer. 
Neither elder nor younger soldier found a 
^^^word. So Mas laid down the book and 
took to skinning the lizard again, opening 
out his heart to the two stranger-comrades 
whose silence carried sympathy. 

** Yes, my mother died ; so did my father ; 
80 did, later, my Httle sister Lieschen. But 
Marguerite Steiner, Gretli, as you say, 
Maggy, my mother's sister, she did nurse, 
and feed, and educate me. Ah, that was an 
heaven's woman. Aunt Grettel! So still, 
and thin, and white ; but then so liebensvoll 
— ^what is it P such loving heart. 

** One day when I was a spitz bube, a lit- 
tle fool-boy, eh P I asked her so : * Aunt 
Grettel, why have you no husband like Frau 
Mandelheim, your Mend, or Frau Tischling, 
the pastor's wife, or the other ladies whom 
we knowP' 

" * I had one, my brave Max,' she said, 
' but the Father in heaven wanted his life 
for the fatherland on earth, and I must spare 
him ; so he went to the war and came to me 
thetefrom never more.' 

" She counted him her husband, you see, 
because they were vertradt, promised, en- 
gaged; but^ot yet married. She had a 
picture of him in a black frame, with a little 
silver skull and cross-bones. It hung over 
a little Dresden vase, which one of his sis- 
ters had given her. No fiowers but the 
myosotis were ever put in it. You call that 
in English, as we do, the ' Forget-mine-not,' 
ehP" 

The lizard was skinned by this time. Max 
rose and went out^ saying, " I will rub in 
arsenic-soap." 
Ned stretched himself upon the bullock- 



open at the place where the bloodspot rusted. 
After a long pause, he said,-* 

'' Max must have it. My use of it is 
out." 

" He is too good a fellow," answered Ned, 
*' to deprive you of what you have used so 
well, and prized so long." 

" That may be. But a man must make 
restitution before he closes his accounts. I 
shall not carry this book into the field to- 
morrow." 

'* Don't say so, brigadier. I'm sure Max 
would be very sorry " 

** It's the ould one-eyed Jimadhar would 
have word of Misther Locksley, yer 'onor, 
outside," said Molony, appearing with a sa- 
lute at the veteran's elbow. 

'< I thought we had been too long quiet," 
observed his younger comrade, buckling on 
his sword, and offering his hand to the old 
coloneL 

*< Good-night, if I shouldn't see you 
again." 

<* Good-nightj my dear good fellow. God 
in heaven bless you. Good-night, Ned;" 
and he wrung his hand with an unusual 
force. 

^"Meanin' no offince, yer 'onor," ventured 
Molony, as Ned passed out from the tent ; 
" it's yerself would maybe spake a word for 
uz to the ordnance sthorekeeper ? " 

" What on earth do you want of him, cor- 
poral P " 

* " Sarjint, plaze yer 'onor. Audit's thanks 
to yerself it is." 

The corporal had won his promotion where 
Abool Harg's bones lay bleaching. 

" I'm heartily glad to hear it," Locksley 
said. " But what do you want of the store- 
keeper P " 

" Iv he'ud plase to sarve uz out stout um- 
berellas apiece, it might be useful to uz Light 
Borderers." 

" What P For the sun ? It wont rain* 
to-morrow, sergeant, you may take your 
affidavit." 

" Ah now, yer 'onor, maybe 'twould rain 

* irrighular khavilry ! ' Sure an' it did the 
last time ! Worse than ' cats and dogs, aud 
pitchforks.' By the same token, thim's the 
marks of yer iligant hunter's hoof on me 
schako." 

He tendered the headpiece for closer in- 



tmnks again. The brigadier sat in his UpectiotL. '&o\3DL\Q^i^'^^V<i'OTSS^. 
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10 good-night to ye," sAid Ndd, rejoiiuBg sdf-defencey spnmg widi outstretched arms 
Kusreddeen, and making with him for the between the English officer and his assail- 
quarters of the Trans-Nerbuddahs. ' ants, whose tulwars gashed his body with a 

Their place in the next day's line was on ' doxen cruel wounds. Locksley was un- 
the British left, in suppcMrt of Leslie's dash- ' touched, but the blades (^ the sword-grinder 
ing horse-artillery. Thus, when the cavalry and of his troopers were already red witi 
of that wing came scrambling twice across yengeanoe on the " OhaKees " that would 



the FuUaillee BiTcr, through the scrubby 
jungle on its farther banks, and with spurs 
deep in their horses' sides, clearing the nul- 
lahs in front of the village of Dubba, they 
were among the foremost of the reckless 
chargers who forced their way into its out- 
skirts, among houses carefuUy loopholed and 
swarming with matchlock men. 

The contemplation-phase of his Serenity 
had fled with the shrill bugle-call that had 
forewarned the dawn of that fierce encounter. 
He and his little suite. Max in the midst of 
them, were at that crisis well up with Ned 
and his leading sowars. An abbatis of trees 
and prickly bush checked, however, their 
headlong assault in one of the village lanes. 
Max and his Highness were out of the sad- 
dle as quickly as Ned himself and the most 
active of his horsemen, tearing away with 
frantic energy at the provoking obstacle. 
On their left, they could hear the larampling 
gallop, and victorious cry of the squadrons 
who had ridden clear of this entangling lane ; 
on their right, the crash of musketry, the 
mingled roar and shriek of grim and despe- 
rate contest kept ever increasing. But the 
surging tide of Napier's war was rolling 
back the forces of the enemy. Red-coated 
Sepoys came swarming over the mud-walls 
and joined themselves to the troopers in the 
effort to clear the way. Ned thought that 
one of them had hailed himself as '* Locks- 
ley Sahib!" with a shout of exultation. 
The sticks and branches at his comer were 
almost cleared. He was trying to coax the 
Kattiwaree, who had turned shy and restive, 
« across a fallen trunk, too heavy to be lifted. 
At that instant there was a cry of ** Allah ! 
Allah ! Been ! Been ! " and a band of de- 
voted fanatics, sworn to die in massacring 
the infidel, rushed out of a dwelling-house 
immediately at hand. His back was turned 
and his sword dangling at his wrist. Noth- 
ing could have saved him, but the devoted 
sacrifice of the strange Sepoy, who had 
shouted out bia name. The lad — he was a 



have slain their leader. 

** Max ! In the name of mercy see to tba 
poor lad for me. I must push on." 

At the word, he was in the saddle agsii, 
and galloping forward with his men. 

Some of the camp followers, who adrel^ 
scented victory and possible plunder, were 
not far o£ His Highness, who Hke ika 
rest there present, had seen the boy's ai- 
mirable devoticm, and who was generous ai 
becomes a man of his rank, biibed them Irith 
promise c^ a handful of rupees, to slmg t 
sort of impromptu dhoolie and bear him to 
the rear as soon as Max had done all that 
he might upon the spot, to secure him 
against bleeding to death of hb ghastly 
wounds. 

The villages and lanes beyond Dubba, 
with the nullahs which Imd been vain to 
protect it were gorged with dead and dying. 
The tent-pitchers, therefore, grass-cutten, 
syces, and the like, received orders to en- 
camp almost upon the ground which the 
army had occupied before the action begad. 
When Ned returned thither, some foiv oi 
five hours afterwiurds, he found his tent-bed 
occupied by the wounded drummer, in 
close attehdanee on whom sat Max Gerri* 
nus. 

<' Shall you save him. Max ? " 

He shook his head doubtfully. 

" Is he sensible ? " 

*<I can hardly say. He lies so very 
still." 

But the boy hearing voices, though he 
knew no English, turned tow^ds them ; and 
seeing Ned, said in Hindustani, audibly, 
though feebly,— 

** You will bear me witness. Sahib, I hate 
paid the debt P " 

" What debt, my brave boy P It is I cure 
you one, that will be hard to pay. You gate 
your life for mine." 

<< What a fkther owes, a son owes," an- 
swered the lad, with a shiver, that Max 
lioted anxiously. 



mere boy, indeed, and wore a drummer* 8 \ 'X^fe^\^^ li^ Ti^>a.wi ^*l \sl^ \el<^^ 
Uniform — without attempting any atxoke m\ \3aft n?oi^% «aisAft trSjQdl ^\x»sq%^ H5M^^Tfic&\ 
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cif>on his «ar. 1%^ carried liim back in 
Lnstantaneous vision into the bygone time, 
fiur away from the scorched plain of slaugh- 
t;er. His own father, Robert Locksley, trod 
tk» green lawn from Gransdale House 
'towards the Lodge, and he himselfi a curly- 
Jieaded boy, went side by side with him, 
"watching the play of sunlight between the 
rwaying outspread of the cedars, and uttering 
the same words which had fallen from the 
l>leaching lips of the dark Hindoo lad. 

" Promise me, Sahib," he resumed, " that 
^fm mU. let my i»th» kaow/' 

"Who is your father, my dear boy? 
Where does he live P And tell me ^cactly 
what you would have him know.'' 

" Let him know that X saved from the 
Gha^ees the Sahib who tareated him like a 
brother Christian.'' 

Then little by little the story was gath- 
ered. 

The lad's fath^ was the man whose mas- 
ter had mocked at his profession of faith be^ 
fore assembled guests, and whose hand Ned 
Locksley, by a generous impulse, had taken 
in his own with honor. 

The young ensign's name had been thence- 
forth a household word of joy and pride 
with him. When the regiment, in the band 
of which the lad was drummer, was ordered 
upon service, Panjerah, who had contrived 
to learn that Ned was now a commandant of 
horse, had charged his son most solemnly to 
^d out Locksley Sahib, properly of the 
Bombay Europeans, and to prove his grati- 
tude by word or deed. 

Nobly had he done his father's bidding, 
^oor lad ! He said he was a Christian, too, 
in answer to Ned's questioning upon the 
point. " Not such a good one as my father. 
Sahib ! " Ned would not tell him, fearful 
of misleading a soul fast ebbing out of life, 
how splendid a confirmation his own action 
was of the Great Master's word : that there 
are **last which shall be first." Yet he 
spoke to him of that Great Master — spoke 
of him as the Pardoner — spoke of him as the 
Captain of Salvation ; and so the name of 
names was on the lips of the boy-hero 
when, before midnight, his last syllable was 
breathed. 

Day had scarcely broken when Locksley 
left his tent again. Outside, crouching over 
a camp fire with the One-eyed, sat the Lrish 
sergeant, A grasacutter had just thiowu 
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on an armful of dry canes, which blazed up 
red and glaring. The sergeant rose and 
saluted. By his countenance, Ned knew 
that his tidings were heavy. 

'< I hope to Heaven the brigadier is not 
hurt, Molony P " 

" Niver was a sweeter corpse to look 
upcm, yer 'onor," was the too significant 
answer. . 

Strange to say, no hint of the calamity 
had reached the younger officer in hurried 
sentences exchanged with comrades, yester- 
day, on the return from ^arduous pursuit. 
The shock was great, even to nerves strung 
for such sights and sounds as soldiers face 
with manliest resolution. 

** Lord rist his sowl ! " said the Lishman $ 
" he was a grand soldhier, inthirely. Tis a 
bitter black day for the queen's Light Bor- 
derers I " 

" Not a man in tiiis army will dispute it, 
sergeant. Where was he hit P " 

" Behind the right ear, yer 'onoi> He 
marched up a big bank, and looked over as 
cool as a cowcumber. 'Quick wid yer, 
boys,' he ses, * it's full o' thim ! ' They let 
fly their matchlocks, and back he fell, dead, 
amongst us, the sowl." 

" Where is he, sergeant P " 

** Jn his own tint, shure, laid out bheau- 
tifuL". 

Ned followed him, and found what the 
Lrish soldier thus insisted on, quite true. 
The expression was painless, almost smiling, 
not defiantly, as some younger warrior might 
smile at death in battle, but quietly and 
wistfully, as a veteran might smile on the 
brave lads whom he was calling up the 
deadly steep. The quick and tender pene^ 
tration of the Celt had read it right. 

<< Shure, that was his look always, yer 
'onor, whin this rigiment had its work cut 
out for it. Sorra the cornel iver loved his 
boys betther." 

The genuine warmth with which he spoke, 
thawed for a moment the reserve of British 
discipline. Ned laid his hand on Molony's 
shoulder, and said, — 

** You are a fine fellow, sergeant. An 
officer may be proud to lead such lads." 

" Faix it was foiner than gittin a meddhal, 
Misther Macpherson," was his own com- 
mentary on the condescension, when talking 
it over with, the ^cot>cih9XLi&.\v^ W^^-t^ 
\ M like \Mna>'Ws^«s«t ,\>fc ^^ \as6S^ ^^sa.- 
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mal military salute, taking oat of his inner 
breast-{)ocket a large square paper, inscribed 
by the brigadier's own Imnd — ^For Edward 
Locksley, Esq., Bombay Europeans, Com- 
manding Trane-Nerbuddah Irregular Horse. 
When the seal was broken, Ned found it 
to contain a small packet of documents and 
Touchers, tied with red tape, a paper marked, 
** my will," and a note, with his own name 
upon it. 

"Deab Ned, — ^I have got 'the route' 
this eyening, and do not look to march back 
from the fidd to-morrow. Tell Max^ shall 
give his love to Grettel and the Bruns- 
wicker, if, as I hope and believe, I come 
across them in those quiet cantonments. I 
have neither chick nor child, brother nor 
sister, so I do no man injustice in leaving 
you my goods and chattels, pay and prize 
money ; partly for your grandfather's sake, 
still more for your own. Cox and Co. are 
the regimental agents, and know all about 
my affairs. You'll find them in strict order, 
I believe. Good-by, Ned, an(l God bless 
you. Your old friend, 

"John Blunt, 
«'Brigadr.-CoL Comg. a L. B." 

Under this touching proof of personal af- 
fection Ned broke down, threw himself into 
the camp-chair, and fairly sobbed. The 
sergeant, with innate delicacy, stepped out 
forthwith, leaving him alone with the dear 
old brigadier. 

By-and-by came officers of the Light Bor- 
derers, whom iniperative necessities had 
hitherto kept absent. Few enough they 
were to discharge the most urgent military 
duties on the morrow of a fight, in whose 
thickest and deadliest firay the flower of their 
admirable regiment had gone down before 
the scjrthe of death. Not knowing what 
scant time might be theirs for formalities or 

.ceremony, the will was opened in their 
presence. It was, as Ned's letter announced, 
a simple declaration that the old colonel left 
him his universal legatee, with charge to let 
each regimental officer have some useful 
keepsake from his campaigning kit, and to 
restore the Brunswicker's prayer-book to 
Max Gervinus, with fifty guineas to buy a 
mourning ring. Soon after, came the chief 
himself, to take a last look at his old Penin- 
sular comrade, and to provide' that the vic- 

torious army should honor his burial with 

such military pomp as the short halting time 

allowed. For infantiy drums were aiieady 



rolling, whilst bugles called the troopen te 
indefatigable advance. 

CHAPTER XXY. 

" What's all that signalling from the ad- 
miralty' flag-staff P " asked Lord Royston of 
his secretary. ** Fleet not going to sea just 
yet again P " 

^ ** Oh dear, no ! It's the mail from Alex- 
andria. Broken a shaft or something, and 
the admiral ordering out the Firebrand to 
fetch her in." 

It was early in the autumn. Furious eqifr 
nocUal gales had swept the Mediterranean; 
but its purple waves dash laughter after 
tempest against the glowing rock of Maha. 

The government of that dependency wsb 
an office scarcely compatible with the posi- 
tion to which the former Under-Secretary of 
State had risen. But the home authorities 
had begged of him to undertake the intro- 
duction of certain changes and reforms, 
which would come with fuller grace from a 
statesman having occupied a seat in the 
cabinet. Lady Boyston, moreover, was a 
little anxious about the health of her third 
child — another Constance — and had thrown 
her whole influence into the scale of accept- 
ing a charge, which, without relinquishment 
of public duty, would secure a winter under 
a southern sky. The request and the deter- 
mination had alike been sudden. Ned 
Locksley, standing with Max Gervinus on 
the paddle-box, to make out with a spy-glass 
what craft came dashing out to meet them 
from Yaletta, had little thought towards 
what meeting H.M. steam-sloop Firebrand 
was come to tow him. As little had Lady 
Royston and her husband of what friend the 
brokendown " overland " was bringing to the 
Palazzo ; for Ned's run home was unex" 
pected and unannounced. 

The Scindian sun had stricken him down 
one day on his return to Hyderabad, from a 
successful raid upon the robber tribes. Nos- 
reddeen had carried him at once into the city, 
where Max was still in attendance upon the 
German prince. Bled in both arms, he had 
a short sharp struggle for life, and won it 
But the British medical officers joined with 
Max in forbidding him from getting too soon 
into the saddle again. The chief himself, 
who took much interest in him, was per- 
feTpi^X.at'^. 'Sl^> Vcv^^^^, Vv. ^^^ xKho insisted 
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laorae. A steamer of the Hon. Company's 
INayy was at Kurrachee, in which his Serene 
Sighness was to have passage with his suite 
'tx) Suez. There they would fall in with the 
miail. What could fit hetter P As for the 
TTrans-Nerbuddahs, O'Brien, who was long 
since about again, should have temporary 
command, for which, his performance in 
their company at Meeanee had shown him 
to have considerable dispositions. At Alex- 
andria, the Prince embarked in an Austrian 
man-(^-war for Trieste. Max, who had now 
Mfilled his charge, accepted Locksley's 
pressing invitation to accompany himself to 
England, by way of Malta and Gibraltar. 

The '' Oriental," which had brought them 
to the island, had left Egypt with a clean 
bill of health. She was no sooner, there- 
fore, moored in the still harbor of the quar- 
antine, than ** free pratique " was granted, 
and her passengers might disembark. 

As they landed at the Marsa-Musette, and 
Btrolled up the broad stone^ steps, a great 
printed sheet of paper, headed by the 
Queen's Arms, and pasted against a side 
wall, was noticed by Max Gerrlnus. 

''Let me see, mine good fellow, what for 
a government's proclamation is that P " 

But as soon as Ned's eye rested on it, the 
signature at the bottom drew his attention. 

*' Royston ! Boyston ! Malta, September 
the third, Boyston, and no Christian name ! 
It must be his P " 

"Whose, mine good fellow P Whose 
WhatP" 

" His signature. The governor's — ^whom I 
take to be an old acquaintance." 

" Bravo, then ! " added Max. " We shall 
liave fallen well, with friends at court, till 
the steamer mends her machine." 

At the hotel ir^ the Strada Reale the land- 
lord at once removed all doubt. 

" Yes, Lord Boyston — ^the same who was 
member of the cabinet, now represented her 
Majesty in Malta. It was six weeks since 
he came out. Lady Boyston and their illus- 
trious family were also here." 

Being the man he was, Locksley's impa- 
tience to see^ Lady Boystc^n was quite 
healthv. %e true and tender memories of 
boyhood were what he longed to look for on 
hei noble countenance— not the false dreams, 
however tender, of his youth. 

Within two hours he presented himself at 
the Palazzo, 
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''His lordship was engaged with the 
members of the municipality. Her ladyship 
was at home, but this was not an usual hour 
of reception." 

On Ids card he wrote in pencil — " Half- 
way home to Cransdale." 

" Her ladyship might, perhaps, waive her 
rule for once." 

The gilt ceiling of the grand saloon in 
which the servant left him was emblazoned 
with the eight-pointed cross of Malta. Its 
walls held full-length portraits of Grand- 
masters who had here swayed the power of 
the sovereign order of St. John. Their his- 
tories had often been of kin to his. Some 
clouds upon the rosy skies of youthful fancy, 
some lining of those darkling vapors with 
redder glare of warlike longings, had often- 
times first sent such men as these into a 
willing exile. He, like them, had Ulafd the 
war-cry of the unbeliever. He, too, upon a 
tilting field of desert sand, had felt sword 
clash with scimitar. He, too, had uttered 
other law than the mere shout of soldierly 
command. And he, too, amidst poor, wild, 
outcast men, had found occasion for deeds 
of charity such as would not ill have graced 
the Brethren of the Hospital. His spirit 
was in sympathy with much of what the 
canvas showed upon their manly features. 
Yet, was it not beguiled of that strong te- 
dium, foretaste of time's expansion into 
eternity, which makes each moment infinite 
when our waiting mood is not of listlessness, 
but of intensity. 

At last she came. In grander and more 
touching royalty than even that of sweet and 
stately maidenhood. Either^hand held the 
fairy fingers of a little daughtc^r, and before 
her ran a bold and handsome boy. 

'* See, children ! Here's dear Uncle Ned." 

With that she dropped the tiny soft fin- 
gers in her own, and seized the sinewyi sun- 
burnt hands of the brave Indian officer. 

So sisterly the light was, which beamed 
welcome, full and strong, upon him from 
her kind eyes, that they seemed open win- 
dows whence all the dear familiar faces 
smiled on his return — ^Bobert's and Lucy's, 
Lady Cransdale's and dear old Phil's, as 
well. • 

" Uncle Ned, mamma ! Kind Uncle Ned, 
so good to the wild people ; and who built 
them villager ? " Sm^Vl ^^^^ \.\3L<i ^^'^Jdss^ ^1 
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But Reg^ald, the eldest-bom, cried 
out,— 

" What ! our trave Unole Ned, iiho killed 
the wicked robber that chopped the chil- 
dren's hands <^P Hooray I mamma.^ 

'^ Constance," said Lady Royston, ** what 
uncles do you pray ' Qod bless ' at night, 
dear child P " 

" Why, Unde Phil and Unole Ned, of 
oocffse, mamma,** 

" You hear, Ned, I have kept my word, 
and not forgotten that I have, two broth- 
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Not one word came. He <mly pressed her 
taper hands ; but let them loose at last, and 
stooped to kiss the children. 

** Mother,'* asked Beggy, asif ^ mamma" 
were womanish, '<how soon shall I hare a 
big beard, like his P ** 

But little Constance said,^- 

** It*8 not so very like the u§^y giant's in 
my picture-book.** 

Then their pent-up feeling found issue in 
kindly laughter at the little maid's left- 
handed compliment. She was in his lap, 
however, and Beggy at his knee, and even 
Catherine, more shy in elder girlhood, stand- 
ing with one lurm on the back of the great 
easy-chair in which he sat, when presently 
Lord Boyston came in, to wonder who might 
be the stranger treated so familiarly. The 
chorus of childish trebles solved the momen- 
tary enigma. 

'* Here's Uncle Ned, papa — ^the uncle we 
have never seen — ^from India ! ** • 

''Ned Looksley, Boyston," said their 
mother. " Don't you recognize him P " 

Her husband gave him hearty greeting. 
His was not among those smaller souls 
which nurse a grudge against the loser of 
the priceless prize which they themselves 
have won. And if an imperceptible confu- 
sion troubled Ned's acceptance of his cordi- 
ality, that was because the younger man was 
strong enough of heart not easily to pardon 
unforgotten faults within himself. This 
slight disturbance was but for an instant. 
Lord of Kookenham and kinsman of Crans- 
dale, before his marriage with the lovely 
daughter of its house, Lord Boyston had no 
scanty share in the old associations sing- 
ing up, foster than even winged word&could 
follow, in conversation fraught with memo- 
nes, between hia wife and Ned. "No -neeA. 
ofefTort, therefore^ to keep off that awkwaid.- 



ness which checks tlie flow of dd femeai- 
bered household talk, by times, when matei 
of childhood and of early yoiKth meet in the 
unaceuBtomed preaenoe of those with whom 
their later years have mated doser stilL 
Hie charm of that first hour's intereomse 
was pcxfe<^ and unbroken ; sudden and vn- 
expected to a marvel, yet unrestrained and 
easy widi the accustomed eaae of home. 

'* Loideed, you are at home, Ned, if Gbn's 
privilege may be mine, to give old Cransdald 
names again. Let me said for your thiogB 
at (cmoe. The broken fdiaft will take some 
days to mend, I heari and tiiere is •?«& 
talk ef turning over passoigen and maib to 
the next boat itom OSxaltax." 

*' And diafs the boat by which his coiwb 
oomes, if he ah(»ild oome at all," cried I«idly 
Boyston. ** His dropping from die dvth 
among us after this aort, had driven that oi^ 
of my mind entirely." 

Then foUowed explanations. Keane l^v- 
kitt, it appeared, had written word that $hsif 
need not be startled dioidd the next pai'ket 
from Southampton bring hims^ to Malta. 
Besides certain matters of importance to the 
finance of Bookenham, there were politkal 
matters touching my lord's free axiid inde- 
pendttit borough of Cawsley, on whidi he 
should be glad to confer personally with my 
lord, a general election being now most cer- 
tainly at hand. Moreover, he had been 
much worked of late ; and even Mrs. Buikitt 
was anxious for him to take the sea trip, 
though it would part them for a month or 
two. 

" Of course youll stay for him, then, and 
return together. Are they expecting yon at 
homeP" 

** How should they be P I came away at 
eight and forty hours' notice, and the mail's 
on board the boat which brought me." 

" You may write to-morrow by the Sicilian 
steamer tid Marseilles, I think." 

" No ! I am almost superstitious on the 
cup-and-lip doctrine. Joy breaks no hearts, 
however it bursts in on themj but disap- 
pointment sickens. If you write home % 
the Sicilian, pray, say nothing of my being 
half-way there." 

Then there was Max Gervinus to consider, 
but on hia case the Boystona would sofiis 
no debate. 

TVife o^<c^s\, <iA«^^\j;2cksA.\x!L o^est of Ned's 
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was bearer of a note, which took upon them- 
selves the blame of Ned's desertion for these 
last few hours, and summoned Max with 
peremptory politeness to become himself at 
once an inmate of the Palazzo. 

"There's only one thing I regret, Ned, on 
euch a happy day as brings you,** Lady 
l^yston said. 
"Which is?" 

" That there is a grand reception here to- 
night, a dinner, a dance, and I don't know 
what. All Valetta, besides the garrison. 
We are not our own, alas! and can't be 
yours from five o'clock into the smaller hours 
of night." 

Well, it was rather provoking ; but there 
vas strange compensation in store for him. 
Aflier the state-dinner, Ned and Max Gervi- 
nus retired to the lofty balcony of their ad- 
joining rooms up-stairs. The view was far 
and wide over the sea, whose waves had now 
begun to dance instead of dashing, bright- 
ening their angry amethystic purple into 
more limpid hues of sapphire. No speck of 
cloud remained upon the vault of heaven. 
None in the west, where the great golden 
glory was ablaze, although the last rim of 
the bright orb was sinking. None in the 
east, where yet the white sails of feluccas 
glowed with the far refraction of prismatic 
splendors. But, looking northwsunls, Ned 
presentiy exclaimed,— 

** Yes, Max ! there is one after all. See, 
kow filmy white, yet flushed with filmy pink, 
^nd cooled with even filmier shades of blue ! 
Oh, what a lovely cloud, out yonder ! " 

" Wonder-fine ! " Max answered ; " but it 
^9 too sharp and regular to be a cloud-mass. 
$ee what a perfect cone. Ah! I have it 
^ow, that is the snowy peak of Etna, pink 
^rith even-shine." 

" Well, I believe you're right, Max." 
He went in to fetch his telescope, and 
liaving found the focus, gazed long and pa- 
tiently. Presently he said,-* 

<* I see a smoke, like the puff of far-off 
artillery. Now it rolls out thicker and 
darker. The wind in Sicily must be blow- 
ing our way this evening; for the smoke 
hangs towards us like a pall, and has put out 
my bright cloud altogether." 

Then all the sky fell dark, though not with 
grimy darkness. The sudden southern 
night had left the heavens blue-black, and 
the studded diamonds of the stars began to 
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flame and twinkle. By the time they went 
dovm into the state rooms again, her lady- 
ship's reception was well crowded ; and, in 
one large saloon, the dancers were keeping 
joyous time to the strains of a full orchestra. 
Here and there, among the men in uniform, 
Ned was greeted by old acquaintances, who 
had served in queen's regiments in India. 

But he knew no ladv. The hostess found a 

« 

moment to ask him if he would not dance, 
as she would introduce him to Maltese sig- 
norina or English girl, as he might fancy. 
He declined her' offer. But Max, with all 
his scientiflc gravity, was too much of a 
Teuton to remain indifferent to the waltz- 
music. Lady Royston soon made him happy 
with an accomplished partner. Ned stood 
more than ever alone. By and by, a lady 
of somewhat more than middle-age came 
and sat down by an open window near him. 
Off her winsome countenance his eyes re- 
fused to wander when once they had lighted 
on it. When their fixed gaze attracted hers, 
she gave no token of any recognition ; but 
something in her look put an end at once to 
all Ned's hesitation. He stepped forward, 
held out his hand, and said, — 

" Surely, I cannot be deceived in you. It 
seems but yesterday since you and your 
good husband were* so kind to me at Chat- 
terham. I fear, dear Mrs. Grant, you have 
forgotten your former * griff,' Ned Locks- 
ley." 

" Not when the voice had spoken half a 
sentence," she exclaimed, with look and tone 
and gesture of most friendly reminiscence. 
" And now I see the old play on the fea- 
tures, and am more glad to see it, Mr. 
Locksley, than I can easily express." 

" And how is the captain P " 

" Major — as I know you will be glad to 
hear— quite well, I thaiik you ; and will be 
as much delighted at this meeting as myself." 

" Still with the old corps ? " 

"No? — I am almost sorry to say. For 
the regiment had become a home to home- 
less folks like us. But, with our small in- 
come, a permanent and better paid appoint- 
ment such as he holds here, was not to be 
refused, you know." 

" And little Amy P " 

** Ah ! you would not know her. She is 
not gigantic, yet you wouTd hardly call her 
little Amy no^ • 1i>3X \\Kt^ ^Joa \&^ >s^^s^ \ssst 
1 fatiiei'a aim '' 
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Tea! There she was! Not short, nor 
yet of any disproportioned height : as win- 
some, and even prettier, than even her 
mother had heen. Of womanly carriage ; 
but of girlish grace. Coy, but lively ; with 
glance of mingled tenderness ^ and mirth ; 
with bright complexion, and features per- 
fectly refined, framed in undiminished wealth 
of the fair golden hair. 

Ned was, in peace, a grave enough magis- 
trate, and a soldier grim enough in war ; a 
man who ruled and led successfully, by vir- 
tue of no mean might of self-control. He 
was no fantastic youth, by this time, with 
dreamy mind, half awe-stricken, and half 
cajoled, by the first dawn of passion : yet it 
befell him that, at this first sight of Amy 
Grant's unremembered and unfamiliar beau- 
ty, he felt his heart kneel down at once to 
own its sweet dominion. 

Sudden as this emotion was, it was so 
calm as to appear, even to his inmost self, 
deliberate. Neither his manner, nor his 
voice, nor yet his look was troubled. He 
greeted her father partly with the old defer- 
ence of the recruit for the veteran, partly 
with the new sense of comradeship, grown 
of experience, in the same manly school of 
war. 

Amy, at her mother's* bidding, gave him 
her soft hand, as if in old acquaintance, and, 
little by little, began to gather her childish 
recollections of him. 

They were confused. But a broken-nosed 
Indian doll, and some name — ^was it of a 
** Lady Constance " P — were inextricably 
bound up with them. . 

Ah! Ned was not going to startle her 
with his exultation at his suddenly revived 
reminiscence of their last parting. Yet, as 
the sheen of her golden hair shifted with the 
sway of her graceful head, he almost mar- 
velled not to detect the place whence she 
had shorn the ringlets for him. The frown 
which knit severity on his bronzed forehead, 
came of the effort to ^call where the too- 
long neglected treasure might lie hid in his 
possession. 

So completely did the effort absorb his 
mind, that when the frown relaxed, in the 
radiance of solution, he was quite surprised 
to find that Amy Grant was gone, to dance 
the next quadrille with Max, whom Lady 
Royston had introduced to her. 
The major-domo of their exceWendea Yiaa\ o\^ ^^Q^\u\axia^^. 'Vi^V'^k^^wsv^unctioii, 



a very good-natured man ; but he did think 
it somewhat unreasonable that, in those. 
smaller hours of night, and when the house- 
hold were worn out with the fatigues of the 
great entertainment, this unexpected guest 
should insist upon his finding two stout lads 
to carry from the basement-story to his own 
apartment, up the lofty palace stairs, a pon- 
derous hide-bound trunk, which he had ex- 
pressly said, need not be moved until it 
went on board the steam-packet. But the 
lads forgave him ; for, in his generous satis- 
Action, he forced a dollar into the hand of 
either, whilst yet their fingers were crooked 
upon the knotted cords. 

He bolted the door on them as they went 
out, unlocked the trunk, poxmced on a little 
writing-case, and, opening it, tossed its con- 
tents out on the bed, to get at the spring of 
its so-called " secret drawer." He actually 
shut his eyes on touching it, with nervous 
fear, lest, after all, proof should jump out of 
memory's having played him false. 

But there the silken coil lay glittering, on 
a handful of dull brown moss, a few dried 
rose-leaves scenting it. 

It was the most natural thing in the world 
that, years ago, he should have laid them 
there together; but to-night it seemed a 
marvel of delicious omen to find this emblem 
of a love which might bud unforbiddeQ, cush- 
ioned on the memorial of a love to master 
which had been among the foremost duties 
of his early youth. 

Strange and sweet enchantment, which 
brought him face to face again with Amy 
Grant, under the sisterly smile of Constance 
Cranleigh. Magical compensation ! He lay 
awake, much pondering how soon after the 
sun was up the jewellers in the Strada dei 
Orefici would take down their shutters. It 
must be a locket of the purest crystal, lest 
the gleam should anywhere be dulled : the 
plain rim would serve to show how poor a 
burnish art can put on mere metallic gold. 

Unaccountable, perhaps, all this ; perhaps 
unwise. But, once before, I ventured to set 
down that observation has not shown me 
what advance men make beyond the wisdom 
of their generous boyhood, in matters such 
as these. 

' At breakfast the next morning Lady Boy- 
ston said, — 

"\'v^^ ^Q %^"3>>d, Ned, that you chanced on 
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though not less regret, at leaving you to your 
own devices all the evening." 

" It was the second pleasing wonder of the 
day," he answered. " I had no notion this 
time yesterday, outside the harhor, that I 
should light on you, or on the Grants. You 
have no notion how kind they were to me 
when I was a raw recruit at Chatterham." 

" I can imagine it. The major's a thor- 
oughly good-hearted man. His wife is charm- 
ing. There's no one here in Malta that I 
like half as well. Amy must have been a 
child when you were at Chatterham. She is 
a very nice girl, too." 

" A very nice girl, indeed ! " It was the 
first falling off that Ned had yet remarked 
in Lady Royston. She tised to have exqui- 
site taste and singular felicity of expression. 

'* I shall ask them all here to dinner, of 
Course." 

She had kept her good sense, at least, if 
her good taste had weakened. 

" But not till to-morrow. We must have 
you one whole evening to ourselves." 

Good patience ! Had Lady Royston no 
notion how many minutes make four-and- 
twenty hours ? Not till to-morrow ! Was 
it so certain then that even her good sense 
was unimpaired. Happily, morning calls, 
if not often made in the Trans-Nerbuddah, 
are not abhorrent &om the usages of British 
garrison towns in the Mediterranean. Con- 
solatory thought, whose consolations he lost 
but little time in seeking to realize. He 
had no reason to doubt, when he did so, that 
Mrs. Grant was truly glad to see him ; but 
glad as he was to see her, he would have 
been gladder not to see her alone. The ma- 
jor's absence at his office, though to be re- 
gretted, might be borne. But that the 
Grants should know their next-door neigh- 
bors, and that their next-door neighbors 
should have a garden, were things intolera- 
ble. TMiat business have people with gar- 
dens in Malta, where the soil for the flower- 
beds must be brought over in speronares all 
the way from Sicily ? Had the garden in- 
deed been at the Grants' own house one 
might have suggested a passion for cactus 
and other prickly beauties of the rocky Mal- 
tese flora as a good and sufficient reason for 
an immediate adjournment thither ; but at 
the next-door neighbors — ^whom one doesn't 
happen to know ! 

How lengthy, deliberate, and minute were 
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his inquiries, not only for the Andersons, but 
for every soul of the old Chatterham society. 
His memory seemed to have acquired a sud' 
den faculty for recalling all manner of obso- 
lete names. Mrs. Grant was driven to de- 
clare that though her acquaintance with the 
major's brother officers at Chatterham was 
large, it had necessary limits. When the 
excuse oLquestioning was at last exhausted, 
he turned to narrative ; and being no setter- 
forth of self-done deeds, which indeed would 
have interested his good-natured auditor, he 
proceeded to ransack his brains for anec- 
dotes, however trivial, of any personages out 
in India whose most casual acquaintance he 
could contrive to fasten on her. With all 
her good-nature> Mrs. Grant began to think 
him prosy, and the protraction of his call un- 
reasonable ; but her woman's wit was quick 
enough to explain all, and to make allowance 
for it, when she saw what change came over 
him, as, at last, the door opened gently, and 
Amy, with a faldette over her head, came 
in. 

A sallow skin and dark black eyes are 
generally what that variety of the mantilla 
shadows under its black silk folds ; but when 
from out their gloom such radiance and such 
freshness brighten as those of Amy Grant, 
the unusual contrast has its charms. 

" Good-morning, Am — I beg a thousand 
pardons. Miss Grant ; but I was thinking of 
the time when you laughed at me for not 
knowing the difference between a Spanish 
mantilla and a Maltese faldette. I have not 
forgotten it since, I can assure you." 

" Indeed ! " 

" What a wonderful box of dolls that was, 
Miss Grant. What have you done with 
them?"' 

" I gave them to some little cousins^ two 
or three years ago now." 

" Well, I hope they did not break their 
noses, as the rude schoolboys did." 

" Which rude schoolboys ? " 

" Those young ruffians who tied knots in 
your beautif — in your hair," said Ned, with 
the absurdfest vehemence. 

Mrs. Grant could not but smile. Amy, 
who was indeed " a very nice girl," as Lady 
Royston had said, and who was free from 
any undue consciousness of her own attrac- 
tions, began, nevertheless, to blush rosy red. 

Sparks of association run quick in the tin- 
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sides. His reminiscence of the tangles in 
her hair began to disentangle some reminis- 
cences of hers. When the least self-con- 
scious of young ladies feels that honest, 
manly eyes are looking no disparagement 
upon her/ when she hears how hard it is for 
the honest, manly voice to keep itself from 
calling her by her own Christian name ; it is a 
little embarrassing to remember, on a sud- 
den, that, of her own accord, she had once 
thrust a cluster of her golden curls into the 
honest, manly hand. Even the undoubted 
fact that it was some nine years ago or more 
will not dispel the blush, tiiough it may jus- 
tify the reckless act of childish generosity. 

Happily for her confusion the major in- 
tervened ; then lunch, with bitter beer, and 
so much Chatterham talk again, that even 
Ned could not resent poor Mrs. Grant's with- 
drawal from its repetition, though hers de- 
termined Amy's. 

To-morrow was certainly very &r off, but 
not quite so distant now as when hex lady- 
ship had spoken of it in the morning. He 
went lionizing Max Gervinus about the forts 
and harbors till late afternoon. Then, an 
evening spent in company with such people 
as the Koystons was certainly no grievous 
infliction, the less so that they were truly 
alone and at their ease, his lordship's secre- 
tary having taken Max off to an opera. 
Without any such dire necessity for string- 
ing questions against time, as had been on 
him in the forenoon, Ned had plenty to ask 
and answer. 

Phil was still in the Guards, but much less 
extravagant, and had acquired a taste for fat 
cattle, which promised well for future land- 
lordism at Cransdale. He always attended 
the Baker Street show at Christmas. The 
Maude Cassilis affair had ended long ago to 
everybody's satisfaction, she having married 
a gOuty marquess. Katey Kilmore, too, had 
married a clergyman — she was a pattern of 
grave parochial matrons now. Phil's latest 
indications had been towards Lady Ilosa 
Barrington. The Buffer, by the way, had 
lost his father as well as his elder brother, 
an old bachelor, and so come in to theBam- 
ford title. Thus Eosa was " her ladyship." 
Mamma thought her a little too saucy, per- 
haps, but she had improved7 even on that 
score, and was such a bright, good-natured 
£72J that if Master Phil and she were to gto^ 
serious the banna would not be foibiddeii 



Hebblethwaite minor was in the heavy dra- 
goons ; was six feet high, and rode over fif- 
teen stone. Young Mapes, of Maperl^y, the 
squire's son, had turned out much deverer 
than any of them had given him credit for, 
and was diing well at the Chancery Bar. 
Yes, old Mrs. White was still alive at Eook- 
enham, and in nominal possession of the 
keys, but her asthma would hardly let her 
mount the first flight of stairs, so that Mar- 
tha, who was head housemaid formerly, was 
a sort of coadjutor and successor-designate. 
Police Constable Hutchins had risen to be 
chief-inspector under the captain superin- 
tendent of the county police. He was IDa^ 
ried, and had divers children. Ah, poor 
Benjy ! he was drowned after all, in a pool 
not far from Pixie's pillar. Bizpah's deso- 
lation had been at first most lamentable, ^nt 
as the poor lad's reason had grown dimmer, 
if anything, it was really merciful that he had 
not grown up to helpless manhood on her 
hands. 

Then Lady Boysto'n turned examiner, and 
Ned must needs, with what modest reserve 
he might, disclose to her wherein old aspi- 
rations after action on the great Eastern field 
had been fulfilled or frustrated. 

That was a charmingly spent evening, after 
all. When Max and the secretary came in 
for a late cup of cofiee, the stay-at-homes 
opined that it must have been a very short 
opera. 

A choice not wisely made is often not mi- 
wise in itself. Happy the man to whom so 
great and undeserved a grace is given. When 
judgment may rest content where fancy has 
been toiled, large, indeed, is the debt that 
hearts owe to Heaven. Hardly shall they 
write it in sufficient figures upon their tablet 
of obligations. 

Not that Ned's judgment had put off, next 
day, the tinted spectacles of fancy, nor bound 
on again the bandage which shuts all illusion 
out ; nor yet that his decisions on points 
raised for consideration were as deliberate 
and as impartial as if he sat in magisterial 
" cutcherry " among his Bheels. 

But even had Lucy Locksley, or some critic 
of equally keen sight, been scrutinizing Amy 
Grant, the verdict on her looks and bearing 
could not have been unfavorable. The tests 
applied, as if by chance, to both were cer- 
t^mVj ^^NCt^. ^>msv3l^ xcksAJoftt of three chil- 
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re of her beauty. Wife and companion of 
. man of higiier mark in politics than even 
n sociely, she had but added loftier dignity 
o the exquisite grace which always had dis- 
angoished her. 

It waa impossible^ as it would haye been 
onfair, to institute comparison between her 
and the younger girl. Yet excellence of any 
real kind creates around itself an atmosphere 
c^ light, in which all other excellence shows 
gemlike^ whilst every coarser or defective 
thing is seen for what it is, dulling the ray 
"vhich &Us, or refracting it distorted. 

Now, Amy Grant, even side by side with 
Xady Boyston,^ still seemed attractive, lady- 
like, and full of gracefiil animation. She 
Bat at dinner between Ned and Max Ger*- 
tinus, he having Lady Koyston on his other 
hand. Max had a gift of conversation, pos- 
sessing not only the erudition of a scientific 
German^ but the German poetic tempera- 
ment as well. His was good talk, fyi- 
bodied, well-flavored, and of rich hue, as 
^e of some choice vintage in the father- 
land. The party was small and the table 
oral. There was not that tying of talk to 
Couples, which, perhaps, under these pecul- 
iar circumstances, Ned might not have 
bought as irksome as do most times the 
Condemned to dinner customs. Both he and 
Amy had to take their part in the conversa- 
tion of Max and Lady Koyston. When 
A.my spoke it was with spirit and intelli- 
gence. 

. Another ordeal remained for her that even- 
^g, which Ned himself might better be 
(^^i^sted to watch with jealous keenness. A 
^hole batch of young officers came in, as if 



her excellency had held a lev^e for the 
queen. 

Brought up among such types of woman- 
hood as his olim mother. Lady Cransdale, 
and her daughter Constance, it was little 
wonder that Ned, when he first went to Chat- 
terham, should have felt strong distaste for 
theoharact^ of a garrison-belle. The word, 
though somewhat indefinite, is perhaps suf- 
ficiently expressive. Bombay society, and 
such sparse experiences aa occasional visits 
&om his remoter district to more European 
^ stations " had afforded him in India, had 
certainly done nothing towards lessening the 
original distaste. Few men would have been 
quicker to detect a trace of the obnoxious 
characteristics ; none would have been more 
instantaneously disenchanted by the detec- 
tion. Major Grant's business brought him 
in contact with almost every officer in Malta, 
and chary as he and his wife might be of 
vulgarizing introductions to their daughter, 
it was impossible, short of secluding her, to 
prevent her from having a wide circle of mil- 
itary acquaintances. 

Ned watched — ^without misgiving, it is 
true, yet with appreciative observation— not 
only how the lady of his thoughts received 
her soldier Mends, but in what tone and 
with what carriage they ventured to address 
her. He exulted, not unpardonably, at per- 
ceiving that scarcely did their stately host- 
ess command more genuine deference than 
his winsome Amy. Here was indeed a token, 
to the coldest prudence, of her true love- 
worthiness — a token, doubtless, too, to Ned, 
that his own choice was meritorious and l^s 
intuition deep. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Keane came. Ned would, of course, re- 
^ turn with him. So there were some ten pre- 
cious days before him, a delay at which his 
homeward haste no longer fretted, for all his 
dutiful and tender sonship. 

His Cousin Keane was just the man to give 
him sage advice upon a topic which had sud- 
denly acquired new importance in his eyes — 
the best investment to be made of the for- 
tune left him by the dear old brigadier. For 
it was almost a fortune, so long had the ac- 
cumulation been and so slender the frugal 
veteran's draughts upon it. Keane was soon 
put in possession of its existence and amount 
-M30on set reflecting upon the most advanta- 
geous use that might be made of it. On one 
point Ned was positive. He would have no 
dabbling in the railway share-market, which 
was just then, or perhaps, more strictly, had 
been but just before, the Eldorado of adven- 
turous financiers. It was not the risk he 
feared, so much as the principle he repudi- 
ated. Indeed, his notions qn the matter had 
a smack of primitive intolerance. It was 
not simply that share jobbing was gambling 
in his estimation, and therefore execrable ; 
but what might be considered its most legit- 
imate gains were in his &yes little else but 
fraudulent. It was not simply that ** rigs," 
and " plants," and " dodges," rose up from 
lower jobbing regions, as foul unusual mias- 
mata to taint the atmosphere ; but, in his 
moral chemistry, the purest air of that mar- 
ket was at best " malaria." ** Premiums " he 
looked upon as " loot " or plunder, not won 
in open war, but treacherous ambuscade : 
and there was no getting him to understand 
.that " preference-shares " were not necessa- 
rily the product of some " scoundrelly piece 
of favoritism." 

Lord Eoyston, indeed, half in fun, took up 
the cudgels against him, for some open out- 
rageous declaration of the sort made over 
the city-articles of the English newspapers 
which the mail had brought to hand. But if 
confused in argument, Ned was strong in in- 
stances drawn from other columns of those 
same journals, of the demoralizing and ruin- 
ous effects of this peculiar form of specula- 
tion. 



the whole, he leaned rather to Ned's 
than his lordship's ; and at all events 
couraged the former to speak out his ii 
nation, and to discover how genuine wa 
warmth even if its light were not so brill 
Another day, however, brought "c 
land " advices from England, of several ( 
later date; and the newspapers fumi 
Ned with occasion for a fresh diatribe, 
first heavy drops of a financial thundersi 
had fallen thick. It taxed Keane's coi 
sure to the utmost, to hear among a li 
names, involved in the preliminary cata 
phes, that of Walter Sherbrooke, junior, 
some years back had parted partnership 
that " slow coach, the governor." Ned 
it, without emphasis, among a string of 
ers ; but it sounded as a knell in Ke 
quick ear. 

That same afternoon he hurried oc 
though with admirable tact and skill 
conversation which he had not intended, 
after gradual and due preparation, to 
with his lordship concerning the Ca^ 
borough. Many a step made off pei 
ground into Parliament has found fo 
firm enough to secure recovery of an ei 
gered balance. But the case was hop* 
Lord Royston had but just received th 
ter which told him that the solicitor-ge 
was dead, and that the man named to 
ceed him had not a seat in Parliament, 
colleagues hoped he saw no objection t< 
self-immolation of the sitting member 
the election of the new Crown lawyer, 
was a thunderstroke for Keane. 

By and by his letters came. Some 
der at the post-office had kept them 
him in the morning. Do what he cod* 
features, when he came down from his 
again, would tell of some disturb 
Lady Koyston did not seem to notice 
she inquired if all were well at home 
Ned marked something of the effort 
which he answered in the affirmative. 

He was not, therefore, much surpri« 
the sorrowful gravity which showed tb 
the composure with which his cousin 
himself as he came, late, for private cc 
sation into his own room. 

" What's up, Keane P Nothing wrt 
'Fx^B.lkftt, unless you took Lady Roysto 



Keane, who had his old command o{ couu- 

tenance, took no decided pa^^in. this am\ca-\ "^o,TiO\)tM\^^\<3ra%^\."^T^%ket^^^ he 

ble controversy, nor did he betray an^ "peT-X "'^o\.«i\.C»x^xv%^^^,\Jttfc^'^ '^q.t^ 

eonal interest in the debated matter. oA^^^s.^*^'^^'^'^^^^ '^^^'^^^'^^'^'^'^^'^^^ 
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For Keane did not answer at first, but sat 
down, looking at him wistfully. 

" I am afraid, from what I have heard you 
say, that you, at least, will think it wrong." 
" What on earth do you mean P Are my 
father and mother well ? " 

" For all I know, they are. But I am in 
a sad strait to tell you. I fear to violate a 
confidence." 

Ned folded his arms and looked at him 
with expectation. It was no use uttering a 
string of questions at a venture. 

" Give me your word of honor that what 
I may say passes your lips to no man, not 
even to him whom, personally, it most con- 
cerns." 

" May I do it, honorably P " 

" Should I have asked you, otherwise P " 
said Keane, in a quiet tone of reproof, which 
his cousin felt intimately. 

''I beg your pardon, and pass you my 
word." 

" Well, then, this railway mania, against 
which you were speaking with such vehe- 
mence, you must know that it has infected 
all classes of society in England." 

Ned stared at him in utter amazement, not 
having an inkling of what his drift might be. 

" Adventurous speculators, whether frau- 
dulent or not, are but a fraction of the crowd 
who elbow their way into the share-list. 
The most staid and sober of our pen of 
business may be counted in that crowd, with 
hundreds of higher eminence, and of even 
more acknowledged worth. When you were 
planning your schedule of moral proscription 
you little knew what names must fill it up." 

" My dear fellow, forgive me interrupted 
Ned, " but what conceivable connection can 
there be between all this and anything wrong 
at Cransdale ? " 

" If you must have it in one word," Keane 
answered, with evident pain, " I fear — ^indeed 
I know — my uncle has had some large trans- 
actions." 

" What, my father?" Ned asked, tremu- 
lously, shading his eyes with one hand, as if 
to hide their sudden sadness. 

" Yes." 

There followed a short silence, then Ned 
spoke again — 

" It seems incredible. No man was ever 
more generous, none ever less grasping, than 
my father.'* 

*' You do bim no more than justice." 



" What, then, can have induced him P " 

" What you must be the last to blame— a 
wish to leave a larger inheritance to you. 
Men are often tempted on the good side of 
their qualities," quoth Keane, with a sad, 
moralizing smile, full of compassion. 

The saying carried conviction. Ned's own 
experience acknowledged its closeness to the 
truth. He was much troubled : rose up and 
went walking to and fro. Presently he sat 
down again and asked, — 

'* Is that all the bad news, Keane ; or is 
there anything behind P " 

" I have had warning to-day that his trans- 
actions have turned out little short of disas- 
trous." 

" What, have you heard from him, then ? " 

''No; but from a man through whose 
hands all his purchases and sales of shares 
have passed. Here, you read out his name 
yourself this morning as among the most 
involved — Walter Sherbrooke, junior, share 
and stock broker." 

He held the paper across to Ned in con- 
firmation, pointing with his finger to the 
name. 

He then proceeded to give him, in lan- 
guage not wholly intelligible to the soldier, 
what yet appeared to be precise, business- 
like, and legal details of the transactions in 
which his uncle had engaged himself in a 
sort of joint responsibility with Walter Sher- 
brooke. 

" It is a sad business. Your poor, dear 
father will feel it more acutely for your 
mother's sake and yours than for his own." 

Ned covered his face with both hands 
now. 

" I have not dared to mention it to the 
Roystons," Keane went on. " I am sure it 
will cut them to the quick ; and still more 
the Cransdales. Of course, mv uncle's in- 
tegrity will come out spotless." 

" I should think so," burst in poor Ned, 
with a proud indignation. 

" But an error in judgment of that sort 
shakes confidence in a man of business — 
when he goes out of his way, too, to court 
the miscWef. I cannot say how I regret 
this rashness on the part of one so prudent 
as your father." 

" Do not talk so, Keane. I would sooner 
charge a battery or stand a volley at a dozen 
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He was up again once more, and pacing to 
and fro again. 

" Nothing is a bard word. Let me see." 

He opened a letter and read, with knit 
brow ; then brought out a pencil and made 
calculations on the back of it. Ned, passing 
and repassing, sentry-like, eyed him with 
growing anxiety. 

''Let me see," muttered Keane; ''the 
French mail leaves to-morrow. From Mar- 
seilles one could telegraph, and let him know 
the cheque was on its way. Large as Sher- 
brooke's deficit is, a much less sum in ready 
money than the total would clear tbem yet, 
be says, with ^'ase. But in the present state 
of the money-market, and known as he is 
to bave this unfortunate scrip on hand, be 
cannot find accommodation on any terms nor 
for any security. Tell me, Ned, — ^it is a bold 
question I shall put, — ^would you be willing 
to risk, if necessary, the brigadier's whole 
legacy ? " 

" In what way risk it— in fresh specula- 
tions P " 

" No ; but in a composition such as might 
clear your father's liability forthwith." 

" Bisk it for that ! I would sink it, every 
farthing ! " 

" Well, I said * risk,' because your father 
migM retrieve his loss hereafter. I imagine 
it is a present desperate pressure that is on 
him, rather than a stroke which will cripple 
his resources once for aU." 

" And if it were such a stroke he would 
need the money all the more. What's mine 
is his." 

Then flasbed upon him once again remem- 
brance of his boyish saying under the Crans- 
dale cedars, uttered in his own ears but yes- 
terday by the dying Hindoo boy, " What a 
father owes a son owes." Ned's mind was 
one that meant its words, and would redeem 
their pledge without once flinching. 

So, when his Cousin Keane had again 
thought out, turned over, and partly made 
bim understand his scheme, it was agreed 
that Walter Sherbrooke should have author- 
ity to draw upon the firm of Burkitt and 
Goring. But, inasmuch as their large bal- 
ance at the bankers was much of it trust- 
money or deposit-money of their numerous 
and confidential clients, Ned gave his cheque 
on Messrs, Cox and Co., in wbose banda 
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run. One or both of them would take pas- 
sage by the Marseille's boat to-mozrow, to 
reach as soon as possible the telegraphic 
wires. But by the morrow Ned had takes 
a new determination. 

With what look should he &ce his fatha ? 
Were it oonscioosnesa of any fault fx My 
of his own which troubled it, a few bxck 
words, and a few moments' open gaze, would 
chase, as they had always chased of oM, the 
momentary mist away. But the sadness of 
the present murky doud was slarange and 
new. It hung about Ids lather's deed. How 
should a son's brow dare to fit>wn, or even 
smile, such cloud away P Mean souls may 
think that their own stature gains in heigii^ |^ 
as that of others dwindles. The nobler feel 
as if themselves grew less at every lowering |<^ 
of the standard whereby they needs must 
measure what were kindred souls. Making 
compassionate allowance, where once they 
paid full reverence, humiliates and pains 
and sickens generous hearts. Yet they, 
themselves, can bear with pain, with sick- ^^ 
ness, with humiliation. They most dread 1^ 
dooming others to the bearing. What if 1^ 
the sight of him inflicted either on his father ? | ^^ 
What if his very silence should seem to 
utter a reproach, or even his suspected pity 
mortify? 

Then there was his mother. What if she 
should feel as he felt P What if she should 
speak as he must, should be speak at all ? 
Which were the worst, a tacit conspiracy or 
an open agreement in verdict, against one 
whom it were almost impious to arraign at 
bar before them P Subjects empannelled to 
try sovereigns were surely less dislcgral; 
their procedure less incon^nious ! This un- 
expected coming might betray her into out- 
pouring of some confidence, which soon she 
might wish recalled ; or it might weight her 
burden with the irksomeness of an unnatu- 
ral constraint. Her wife's heart would find 
it easy to make a husband's apology to its 
own self; her mother's heart might shrink 
from pleading a father's excuses to a son. 

He might be sparing her a keener sorrow 
in keeping from her the unanticipated joy. 
She knew not, she need never ^ow, how 
much the weary distances were once dimin- 
ished between her only son's embrace and 
"hfti Qr«u c^et low^iv^ arms. 
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8^:Qe, if it might be, irith this Sherbrooke, 
after such sort^ that Robert Locksley, too, 
should never know of his son's costiy sacri- 
fice. Costly, beyond redLoning of cost. Not 
for the money's sake. Ten times the sum 
in gold had seemed a trifle to him, were it 
not for the lost hopes of which those golden 
threads of Amy's hair would be to him hence- 
forth the sad if sweet reminder. 

There was an end, a second time in life, 
of juch a dear illusion. It was a plainer 
ksue than the first time between love and 
duty, and he was now too well-accustomed 
servant of the one to dally out of season 
with allurements of the other. 

It was fantastic torment yesterday to ihmk 
&at the few days which had so bound his 
^art to her, must needs leave hers unfet- 
tered ; to-day the vexing thought gave con- 
solation, since no regret of hers would fol- 
low him. Such cordials, healthful in their 
bitterness, will duty mingle in the cup of 
disappointment for brave lips, which, at her 
bidding, do not blench to drink. 

Had it been otherwise ; had he preferred 
liis suit, and had it prospered, there might 
have been a conflict between a pledged word 
and the duties of an altered circumstance. 
Now, there was none. He had no right to 
sue that she should link her life to that of a 
poor subaltern, whose only portion was his 
sword ; who yet might need, for all he knew, 
to stint himself of that sword's meagre wage 
to meet a father's or a mother's sharp neces- 
sity. His first care, therefore, in the morn- 
ing was to take a pledge of Keane that he 
would not, of his own act, lose an hour on 
the way to England; his next, to execute 
all necessary legal forms to put his cousin in 
condition to use the uttermost of his re- 
sources. Should these prove inadequate, 
Keane insisted that he might be allowed to 
share in clearing his uncle's aflairs from the 
disasters of Walter Sherbrooke's failure. 

<' With such a good heart as that speaks, 
Keane, and your known clear head to guide 
it, the matter is safest in your hands alone. 
And they should not be fettered. Consult- 
ing me could only hamper your decision. 
Any attempt to clear my ignorance could 
but waste time in which your enlightened 
judgment might be acting. There is no 
need for me to go with you. I shall return 
to India. I can go outward with lighter 
he^l; tbdn homemaid, nowJ^ 



The steamers which went either way would 
leave that night. Keane's departure, though 
earlier than his hosts had reckoned on, called 
for no special explanation beyond the simple 
notice that his letters had determined it. 
He and Lord Royston, as good men of busi- 
ness, despatched the Bookenham aflairs that 
afternoon. Ned meanwhile spoke to Lady 
Royston, openly even in reserve. The man 
hated subterfiige, and would use none. 
Trustful himself, he was bold to claim un- 
grudging trust. It pained him to ask of 
her a promise that she and her husband 
would maintain for good and all the silence 
they had kindly kept upon his presence with 
them hitherto. Little had he thought how 
it should help him when he first had asked 
them to observe it. An unexpected crisis 
in his life had come. He must not show 
upon what hinge it turned ; that was a secret 
not his own- He was no weathercock, she 
might believe, although he veered upon that 
hinge so suddenly ; and once more pointed 
eastward. 

<< Your gentle breath turned me that way 
once, dear Lady Royston. This time it is 
another wind." 

<' A chilling one, I fear, dear Ned, since it 
blows you back horn home." 

He could not trust himself to say much 
more, but answered with a wistful pleas- 
antry y— 

'< At any rate, it blows me back to warm 
work i^ain in India. Will you kindly make 
excuses for me to the Grants, and say the 
suddenness of my departure did not allow 
me to present them, as I should have done, 
myself." 

Max Gervinus was inconsolable when he, 
too, learnt how strangely soon the cord of 
so good companionship must snap. 

" What must be must ; but I dare stay 
no longer here, my friend, with this most 
charming lord and lady. I go not without 
you to England. I travel by Marseilles with 
your cousin, and thence through Switzerland 
to Germany once more. Ah, mine heart is 
heavy, Ned ! Saw you not what cloud dark- 
ened the pink Etna-snow that first heavenly 
evening time ? Now comes such omen true !" 

But when the last good-by was said on 
either side that night, and Lady Royston, 
with her husband, stood upon the farthest 
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reason unexpressed, he wished to place his 
money to the best secure advantage. 

Then came the sudden evil inspiration. 
Half amused at Ned's philippics against the 
share jobbers, some of the sharp indignant 
words had stung him through his moral hide. 
There was a smack of diabolic humor in 
pricking his censorious cousin with the goad 
of self-reproach for having thus condemned 
his father among the men he scorned. 

The jest might be severely practical, kt 
it would clear itself in time without much 
hurt to father or to son. 

As for the money, Ned could better afford 
to lose than he to want it. It was a Tdnd- 
fall come by chance, and gone without much 
serious damage to the son of one so weU-to- 
do as Robert Locksley. Who knew but 
what some day, if restitution should seem to 
be a luxury, he might himself indulge in it, 
and repay Ned with interest this sort of 
secretly forced loan ? 

When the dullest man consents to hold a 
devil's brief against his conscience, he soon 
becomes a clever special pleader in the case. 
But Keane Burkitt was a man by no means 
dull. 

Meanwhile, there was uneasiness concern- 
ing him at Freshet from the first intimation 
had there of the calamities of Walter Sher- 
brooke. Cautiously as Keane had veiled 
that connection from public notice, its exist- 
ence had not remained a perfect secret, if its 
extent was unsuspected still. When specu- 
lations prospered, Keane never made an in- 
solent display. His ambition aimed higher 
and was biding its time. Yet he had 
evident success enough, on whatever field to 
kindle jealousy, and so to set Argus eyes 
a-watch. Such begun to wink with sugges- 
tion, not with sleep, when his trip to Malta 
was seen to coincide so nearly with stormy 
days in Capelcourt. Winkers soon came to 
mutter, mutterers, to chatter. Preliminary 
meetings of^sreditors in re Skerbrooke, jun- 
ior, began to gather in town. Intelligence 
oozed out thence that " the name of a prin- 
cipal partner in a highly confidential firm of 
solicitors in a well-known watering-place, 
upon the Blankshire coast, was assuming 
prominence in the insolvent's afiairs." AU 
tLi'ng' be wanted. How get leave to finger I Freshet read this in the London papers be- 
£tP No pretext of profitable speculalioiiVioift ^"& \ci<i»l YwsmU thought it safe to 
would serve the turn. Ned had no greed oi\ieigxodMCie \)Da ^^^^.^c^^ ^V^ycv %\!a:^ af 
gold, strange as it seemed, thougU, iox Bome\\iie tea!^ lQ,TtaiSL^\^ \fc^^^ ^\$^ ^^^. ^^v 



watching the steamer's hulls grow less as 
they diverged still more and more, — she 
noted that the homeward-bound went steer- 
ing into darkness, the outward-bound along 
the glistening track of moonlight on the sea. 

CHAFTEB XZYIL 

The hazardous game that Keane had 
played was won more easily and thoroughly 
than he had dared to hope. His ingenuity 
had not been taxed for details. He had 
but lessened the proportions of the true dis- 
aster, putting his uncle's name in substitu- 
tion for his own. The story thus seemed 
genuine by many tokens. The risk had 
been, not in the bold suggestion that such 
a man as Ned should venture all to save 
the credit of a father's name, but in endeav- 
oring to get hold himself upon the sum ad- 
ventured. Having first put a seal of secrecy 
upon his cousin's lips, he doubted not, though 
they shoul^go home together, that he him- 
self must act for him in some early stage of 
the afiair. His own craft and quic^ess 
could be trusted to seize on even a moment's 
opportunity. Ned's resolve spared him even 
that critical moment. 

He had no foolish hope of retrieving him- 
self at home. The mere conception of the 
new misdeed proved that as he had been 
always utterly selfish, he was not now for the 
first time firadulent. The Sherbrooke crash 
not only broke his wealth, but, he well knew, 
must also break his character. Some things 
might be glozed over, but' enough must 
come'to light to ruin a man whose whole re- 
sources lay in the confidence of others. On 
a complete review of circumstances, he had 
determined to accept his defeat as total on 
the old position. That must be shifted. He 
would not return to Freshet. But go where 
he might, he was not the man to endure the 
thought of facing destitution or even a con- 
tented inactivity in straightened means. 
Sophy's patrimony was secured to her own 
use and disposal. Even should she feel in- 
clined to share it with him, it was not avail- 
able as capital, and could furnish no basis 
for future operations. But this money of his 
cousin's, available at once, would be the very 
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business of the firm. This to him was, of 
course, an infinite relief. He was surprised 
to find how little it seemed so to his part- 
ner's wife. 

But the luxurious case in which she had 
lived hitherto had thoroughly possessed her 
affections. A stranger to insatiable aspira- 
tions, she had yet never been indifferent to 
the position which her qualities as mistress 
of a wealthy house had secured for her in 
the society of their little seaport town. She 
was one of those mothers, moreover, whose 
temper is lavish of indulgence to the expen- 
sive caprices of her children. And when it 
was proved to her that house and hotses, 
delicate fare, fine dress, and costly toys, 
were swept off in the current of her hus- 
band's calamity, she almost forgot her per- 
sonal anxieties about him, and seemed to 
throw up her hands as one who will sink 
with wailing but without a struggle in the 
flood. 

"Her weakness is contemptible, my 
dear;" would Mr. Goring say to his own 
matter-of-fact old wife ; " she sobs and sops 
lace pocket-handkerchiefs with tears, and 
cries, * O cruel, cruel Keane ! ' whenever I 
come to definite proposals. I want author- 
ity from some one to rout out and sort up 
what papers he has left at his own house, 
now that I have almost done with those at 
the office." 

" Why not try Mrs. Burkitt, senior ? " 
she would answer; " there's starch in her 
that no stream of tears will ever wash out, 
I guess." 

Mrs. Goring, apparently, took a severe 
view of that lady's character. Passages in 
their former life might once have justified 
it 

** Why, Miss Davenant has threatened me 
with I don't know what, if I worry his 
mother about him. I am sure I don't know 
what to do." 

" Make Miss Davenant herself take her 
silly sister in hand. She has common sense 
enough for both. You should know that by 
this time." 

" A very good suggestion, my dear," said 
Mr. Goring, and forthwith acted on it. 

Nothing coiild have been better thought 
of. Sophy, not without some foolish and 
unjust reproaches of her sister for tLe^dle«»«> 



ing went up to town. There was not much, 
perhaps, in that. In his absence, however, 
a significant circumstance occurred. A let- 
ter came to the office^ — so a newly indentured 
clerk was green enough to babble — ^bearing 
Lord Hoyston's signature and the Malta 
postmark. It was evident that Mr. Burkitt 
had left that island if ever he had reached 
it. This first frightened Sophy. Till then 
fihQ had made up her mind that Kean's long 
silence came of some post-office accident 
alone. When comments on the matter 
reached her ear, her heart misgave her 
somewhat. But her sister Fanny met these 
misgivings with quick indignation. She 
was not one to set a man down aU unworthy 
because of his unworthy treatment of her- 
self. She had taken down the image from 
its once high stand without having had So- 
phy's forced occasions to study all its dis- 
proportions, to trace the cracks which 
seamed its marble, and to know the real 
coarsness of its grain throughout. Besides, 
she was most anxious that the weakness of 
his wife's surmises should not do for his 
mother the work of the world's injustice. 
Why should her widowed heart be troubled 
with apprehensions which must turn outun- 
founded or exaggerated ? But on Mr. Gor- 
ing's return from London they proved to be 
too well founded, and even exaggeration 
seemed excusable when the barest truth 
turned oUt to be so very serious. That is so 
far as money losses were involved. The 
slippery nature of the share-dealing tricks 
was not yet evident. Keane's dishonesty 
had all along been strangely inconsistent. 
Many men, who do as he did, divide their 
lives, and whether from mere happy incon- 
sistency or from calculated hypocrisy, are 
rogues in counting-houses or chambers, hon- 
est men enough in their more private deal- 
ings. Now he had made a further subdi- 
vision of his life, not one which can be 
counted likely to have endured under pres- 
sure of extreme temptation, but of which the 
separating line had not yet been transgressed 
when all his private ventures shivered in 
Walter Sherbrooke's ruin. Having grasped 
and griped and cheated in the share-market, 
he had yet betrayed no client's interest in 
his capacity as confidential solicitor. At 
least, Mr. Goring could discover nothing 

Irregular, notiung suspicious, no di80TdeT,\oT \i\xxi\e(\. m\.«ti'5i\^\N.^^^ ^"^^si "^iX ^a»:^ ^^vst- 
DO defalcation, in any matter tx)uclnng llie\saadft^\^\&XV'&x ^\AV^T\aM^'?a^^ 
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revealed themselves to the search of the 
latter. Fanny was in exultation, not only 
because the more malignant rumors against 
the man whom once she had thought not un- 
worthy of her heart were likely to prove 
mere slanders, but because a light began to 
dawn upon the hope of a deliverance from 
his difficulties. 

<< The only thing which staggers me, Miss 
Davenant, is his protracted silence.'' 

" I only see in it a proof/' she answered, 
" that he is more sensitive than some have 
thought him;" and this interpretation she 
urged upon her aunt, the quarter whence 
she looked for his possible rescue. 

She still had no precise knowledge of that 
old lady's resources, none whatever of her 
testamentary dispositions. But she was 
aware of her strong partiality to Keane, 
and of the substantial proofs of it afforded 
by her liberality upon his marriage. All 
might yet be well, and much be spared, even 
of the fantastic humiliations, which her sis- 
ter dreaded, if it should only prove that 
Aunt Davenant had will and power to make 
for him a large and honorable composition. 

Somethiug smote that little old lady at 
the eagerness of Fanny's pleading. 

" My dear niece, I like openness. Why 
did not Sophy come herself to me? She 
knows, much better than you can, my feel- 
ing for her husband, to say nothing of my 
treatment of herself, which might have given 
you sometimes some excuse for jealousy." 

<< You were always the kindest of aimts 
to me," said Fanny. 

Sincerely meant in one way, the answer, 
in another, was evasive. Fanny, in fact, had 
acted without consulting her sister, who 
might have conceived unmeasured hopes, and 
suffered, should the notion prove unfruitful, 
unmeasured disappointment. 

** I am not so sure of that, my dear ; but, 
if so, to her I have been kinder than the kind- 
est. I suppose she sent you to me." 

To this she made no answer, so the old 
lady put the question more explicitly — 

" Did Sophy send you here, my dear, or 
not ? " 

** No, she did not ; and, I dare say, feels 



the more troubled as she asked again, — 

*' Is it for your sister's sake, then, thatyoa 
come to me, my deajr P " 

Fanny would not prevaricate, so held ber 
peace again. 

Her aunt had more than once seen Sophy 
since the extent of Keane's losses had heeii^ 
with some certainty, surmised. She had 
been struck and pained by his wife's sel&k 
querulousness and by her apparent scsnti*' 
ness of thought for him. Her rising indig- 
nation quickened apprehension in her mind 
of what significance might lie in Fanny's dif- 
ferent concern and forethought. Pre^ntly 
she said, — 

** How &i do you think, my dear,, that I 
have power to help him P " 

That she could not say, save in a loose 
conjecture. But her aunt's previous liberal- 
ity had shown that her resources were fiu 
greater than had been usually supposed ; she 
knew the kindness of her heart, and so had 
ventured to conceive a hope that even at a 
sacrifice-^ 

** Sacrifice is a fine thing to recomanend," 
Miss Davenant interrupted, drily ; << another 
guess to practise." 

« True ; but the satisfaction must be grand 
and deep." 

" If you mean that, Fanny, prove it." 

In a few, quiet, business-like sentences she 
told her niece what division of her property 
she had made by will, and how she had an- 
ticipated, in favor of the Burkitts on their 
marriage, by far the ^eater part of the 
larger provision she had made for Sophy. 

** limy money can right matters, my dear, 
it can only do so at your own expense, yon 
see. I fear I have done you injustice enough 
already. Of my own accord I will do you no 
more. If the sacrifice is made, you make it" 

Without an instant's deliberation, Fanny 
rose, crossed over to the arm-chair in which 
her aunt was sitting, lifted the Persian cat 
with becoming respect out of her lap, knelt 
down, folded her taper waist with both arms 
most lovingly, kissed her upon either with- 
ered cheek, and said,— 

" God bless you, auntie. May I tell Mr. 
Goring, then, to take the necessary steps at 
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Fanny, dear, you have a great heart; 
\)T(t a great fear troubles me that I have 
"Wronged it. God knows the thought was 
far from me. If you will answer me one 
question that may pain you, it migM give 
me an infinite relief, selfish as it may be to 
say 80." 

** Speak your mind out, dear auntie." 

" Openly, then, jny dear good niece, and 
iionestiy : was there ever anything, any en- 
gagement, understanding — ^you know what I 
mean — ^between yourself and Keane before 
he married Sophy P " 

''Nothing more, dear aunt," she said, 
**than this, — which I found again when 
searching his own private desk with Mr. 
Goring yesterday." 

It was her own small glove, whose fellow 
bad gone eddying upon the swirl of Thames 
at Twickenham. 

"And this is your reven^! Now, God 
irequite you for it, Fanny." 

It may be that He had already. He had 
spared her, at least, the cruel chill by inches 
which must creep upon the warmest heart if 
laid a life long beside another such as 
Keane's. That very day, on her return 
firom Lanercost, she found poor Sophy shiv- 
ering over the selfish coldness of a letter 
firom New York, in which her husband wrote 
that he had thought it best to try to push 
his way there without incumbrance either of 
wife or child. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Time had sufficed during Ned's short ab- 
sence from India for the gathering of new 
war clouds over a fresh field of strife. Brit- 
ish soldiers of a younger generation were to 
try conclusions with a foe of name and face 
familiar to their elders. Trouble was rife 
again with the Mahrattas ; the rock of Gwa- 
lior seemed to attract the thunderstorm. 
Locksley's Horse, as they were now called 
for short, had been withdrawn from Scinde 
to join the army assembling under Gough's 
command. Thither, immediately on bis re- 
turn, their leader hurried, glad of such ex- 
citing action as might divert his thoughts 
from the sad interruption of his homeward 
voyage. 

His coming caused a jubilee among the 
swarthy troopers. O'Brien, indeed, had 
shown them atr Meeanee in what sort he was 
worthy to lead auch men as they ; but time 



had been denied him to conciliate in any 
large degree the confident and passionate 
attachment which bound them to Ned Locks- 
ley. 

Great was, especially the exultation of the 
BheeL He had predicted the sure return of 
his own sahib before swords should be crossed 
again. No arguments of the One-eyed, drawn 
from geographical considerations, had moved 
him from that firm persuasion. The Katti- 
waree, therefore, and his equipments were 
in such condition that one might have thought 
Uis master had given orders but the day be- 
fore to saddle him for the march. Bikhu 
could not resist such r^erence to the fulfil- 
ment of his own anticipations as caused the 
worthy Jemadar to shake his head and mut- 
ter against the magic sources of misbeliev- 
er's information. Nusreddeen and Bikhu 
met, however, upon a common ground of 
congratulation, not only on the sahib's own 
arrival, but on the fact that in his company 
was come the great shikaree, Sergeant-Ma- 
jor Wilmot. Locksley had found him in 
Bombay, returned to regimental duty, and 
arrived at the superior non-commissioned 
rank. 

The gallant Europeans were not for ser- 
vice in the threatening campaign ; and, ir- 
regular as the proceeding was, Ned, an ab- 
sentee of whom his colonel and his corps 
were proud, obtained leave for his Cransdale 
follower to make it with his old friends of 
the Trans-Nerbuddah. 

The camp itself was honored, not to say 
perplexed — as readers know, who keep in 
memory the features of that short decisive 
warfare-^by the presence of no less a per- 
sonage than the governor-general. His 
suite and staff commingled with the follow- 
ing of the general in command, increased the 
usual difficulty of ascertaining, suddenly, on 
what company a new arrival might have 
chanced. Indeed, Ned's first and second days 
in camp enlightened him but little on that 
head, being engrossed with the business of 
resuming his own small command. O'Brien, 
known to the general-in-chief, his feUow- 
countryman, was easily consoled for the 
transfer by an appointment upon his per- 
sonal staff. 

It was not till the third evening, that Ned, 
at home again with all the details of the con- ^ 
dition of hla eot^%, «cl^ \«?k.^^ -^iSi. ^^J^ 
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notice, betook himself for a stroll of social 
exploration through the lines. Here and 
there a friendly hand met his, and words of 
soldierly welcome from an old comrade 
cheered him. But, as he neared the govern- 
or-generaPs quarters, he felt a grasp upon 
his elbow behind. 

<* Locksley, of Locksley's Horse, if I mis- 
take not P " 

The Toice brought but a dim remembrance ; 
and the features, ill discerned in the growing 
dusk, brought little else. 

** Just so. But, I beg pardon. In fact, I 
fear you have the advantage of me.'' 

" Pray, don't mention it ; but do me the 
favor to step this way with me. There is a 
lady here, whom you may recognize, and 
who is, herself, most anxious to set eyes on 
you." 

A little bungalow stood some fifty paces 
to the rear of the rearmost line of tents ; 
thither Ned's unknown acquaintance piloted 
him. At a table, in the room idiich opened 
into the verandah, sat a lady, writing by the 
light of a lamp, already lit. 

" Here, my lady," quoth the officer, " I 
have obeyed your royal behests, and cap- 
tured Mr. Looksley." 

" Miss Florence Barrington ! " cried Ned, 
as she rose to greet him. 

" As was," answered the officer. " Since 
gazetted * Lady Sangster.' " 

"Then, you had not heard of our mar- 
riage ? " asked Florence, with his hand in 
hers. 

" Certainly not," interrupted her husband, 
" or he would have hanged himself, which, 
I suppose, that I must do, now that he has 
turned up again. You don't happen to 
have a forage rope about you, Mr. Locksley ? 
There's a nice tree with a crooked branch 
outside." 

Ned stared, as well he might. Florence 
only laughed, and shook her fore-finger, with 
menace, at her husband, as she used to do 
at her vivacious cousin. 

" Yes, that was the way you shook your 
finger at poor dear honest Rosy, when she 
let your cat out of the bag. She told me, 
Mr. Locksley, not to flatter myself too much 
on Florence's acceptance of my suit, for she 
only took «ie, because you had neglected 
to take Aer," 



" Ah, well ! Tm a blighted being. Never 
mind, your ladyship, the campaign may 
make a widow." 

Wherewith he applied a handkerchief to 
his eyes, so comically, that spite of the too 
sad probability with which he jested, his 
wife and visitor burst out into laughter. 

" It is really too bad of you ! " cried the 
former, when they began to recover breath; 
but Willie, or rather, Sir William, being in- 
corrigible, only bowed, and blew a kias to 
her. Ned now found opportunity to offer 
his double congratulations. Of Sangster's 
promotion he had been before aware, but , 
had not heard of the marriage, at which he 
could heartily rejoice. 

" I cannot conceive what made me hesi- 
tate to recognize you, when the voice, too, 
sounded so familiarly. But it was very 
dusky, and you came on me from behind, 
you know. I Had no notion you were at- 
tached to Sir Hugh Gough's army." 

" No more I aint. I came, promiscuous, 
with the governor-general. Flo heard, how- 
ever, that. Lady Gough was with her hus- 
band, and nothing would induce her to stay 
behind. Seen * general orders' to-night, 
eh?" 

"No, I haven't. Anything particular?** 

" Only that we, with Gough, march upon 
Maharajpore, to-morrow ; Grey's wing on 
Punniar. Khajee Wallah and the Maha^ 
anee don't seem to see things Lord Ellen- 
borough's way." 

*' Will the Mahrattas fight ? " 

" Like mischief. I am told they are in- 
trenching themselves across the Kohuree 
Biver." 

"I was in hopes," said Lady Sangster, 
" that matters might have gone off in nego- 
tiation. Many chiefs have sent their vakeels 
into camp, you know." 

" To throw dust in his lordship's eyes," 
her husband answered. 

"Well, it don't take much of a scuffle 
to raise dust in this camp," said Ned. " I 
wish it would rain before the march, for 
Lady Sangster's sake. You have no notion 
what a cloud an Indian army tramps in." 

" Too good luck to Vain," replied Sir Wil- 
liam ; " though I dare say it's snowing fast 
at home." 

" \V\iftxe at home, dear ? " 
" K\.>aam^ vtv "^xv^^aA, \a V^ %Mx<i •, have 



''For shame, Willie I How can you? 
You knew his old way, Mr. Locks\ey, aud\youte^o\X<ixx\\.\^C>\m^\Tii'ix'5.>^^^^ 
can hear he's not altered for the better." l^^.^ ^^^^ m^xasma^ ^^ ^^\.xs^^ ^^^\ 
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beguile them. Forgetful of the weary march 
before them — ^forgetful of the gnm encoun- 
ter to which the march would lead — ^forget- 
ful almost, bride and bridegroom, of their 
own exclusive, new-found happiness — ^forget- 
ful almost, solitary, disappointed heart, of 
all its troubles, there they sat far on into the 
soft, warm, Indian night, recalling earliest 
scenes, thoughts, feelings, and associations, 
from the bright hearths whose blazing kin- 
dled once more out of remembered Christ- 
mas hours at home. 

And yet Ned's heart would ache, less from 
regret than sharp anxiety. 

What if his own eyes caught no Christ- 
mas cheer from camp-fires glaring upon 
dusky heathen forms. At least, the bright- 
ness of that hearth at home by which he 
might not sit, would not be darkened by the 
fall of even shadowy dishonor. For that his 
manly heart was well contented to forego 
even the homeless happiness, asking no home, 
which his friend Florence and her soldier 
husband found upon the restless march, each 
in the other's dear companionship. 

But on him a sickening impatience lay to 
know that it was truly so; to hear f^om 
Keane that his dear father's name was clear ; 
thus to be certified that his heart-whole sac- 
rifice, at least, was timely. A mail reached 
the camp the very night they pitched it by 
the stream which parted the hostile forces. 

No sadder token was needed of the change 
in poor Ned's life than just the shiver, where- 
with he recognized his own dear mother's 
handwriting upon the solitary letter brought 
him. 

His mother's hand ; not Keane's ! 

To think that this should be a cruel dis- 
appointment. 

^ Strong soldier as he was, his fingers trem- 
bled almost too much to break the seal. 
Then with one hasty notice of the date, the 
eye went glancing down the pages, fearing 
alike to catch or not to catch some word sig- 
nificant of shame or sorrow. Presently 
Keane's name arrests it ; Keane's, and in 
dose contact, Sherbrooke's ! What P What 
is this strapge version of a story too familiar 
in his thoughts ^ What is this unexpected 
combination of these names P Stop ! He will 
reread the letter with forced patience, lest 
he be mistaken. Not one previous word of 
loss^ embarrassment, or risk in any of the 
Locksleys* own affiiirs P No, not an inti- 



mation. But it seems that Keane-^yes, 
there it is, in black and white, in Lucy 
Locksley's hand — ^Kesiie was in league or 
partnership with Walter Sherl^rooke, junior, 
had thrown the game up, had absconded, 
had been heard of from New York* 

Let him recall what passed between them 
at Malta. 

Down he sits, his head between his hands, 
as he was wont to puzzle out some case made 
intricate by perjuries, and reserved from his 
cutcherry court, in Trans-Nerbuddah times. 

The imderstanding of a noble heart is sen- 
sitive to light of good. One second's flash 
will print on it the meaning of a noble deed. 
But glare of evil finds the surface dull. It 
must have time to photograph on such the 
outline of a baser act. 

At last, he saw the truth. 

Thank God ! His father's mind had not 
belied its nobleness ! 

How could the instinct of his own have 
thus belied its perfect trust in him P 

Meanwhile, his hand, with nimblest, gen- 
tlest eagerness, had pushed its way beneath 
whatever folds lay on his breast, and it had 
grasped the locket hanging there. Delicious 
hope ! 

By dawn on the twenty-ninth of Decem- 
ber, the British army crossed the Kohuree. 
Valliant's brigade, with Littler in support, 
was launched on Chonda, defended by a 
triple intrenchment and a powerful artillery. 
By one of those strange oversights, or 
strange deceptions, which occur in war, the 
village of Maharajpore itself was not known 
to be filled, or ready for filling, by formid- 
able masses of the enemy. But a cannonade, 
of which the first trial shots exposed to im- 
minent danger the British general's own wife 
and other ladies with the civilians of the ex- 
pedition, soon burst out of the clump of 
trees and houses to undeceive the columns 
in the rear. Littler must turn his move- 
ment in support into a daring onslaught, be- 
ginning thus the day. The fight was stern 
and bloody. But Valliant's troops, chang- 
ing their front at Sir Hugh Gough's com- 
mand, bore down in reverse on the contested 
village. Their bayonets and Littler's si- 
lenced the guns, whose unexpected fire had 
wrought confusion in the British plan of bat- 
tle ; twenty-eight fell there into the power 
of this undaunted infantry. Meanwhile, 
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restrained, then broke, then swept away the 
horse of the Mahrattas. There rode Ned 
Locksley, there the one-eyed Jemadar, there, 
with an equal spirit though with unequal 
Beat, brave Sergeant-Major Wilmot, and 
with him on a spare charger of their leader's, 
the bold tiger-tracking BheeL Spite of their 
ancient cavalry renown, the Gwalior horse- 
men are tumbled back upon the batteries 
which flank the right of their own army, 
whose desperate gunners still serve their 
guns with unquailing hearts. Locksley's 
Horse are at an easy canter ; but the cool, 
practised eye of Ned has measured the just 
interval at which to make a rush and cleaar 
the sand-bags right into the batteries* 

" GaUop ! " 

The Kattiwaree rises on his hind legs 
wildly, paws the air, and falls back, his rider 
under him. 

The battery is carried. 80 that they have 
not far to bear him out of reach of the drop- 
ping matchlock fire, which the brave Mah- 
rattas will not even yet entirely give over. 
There was a tope of trees, and a fragment of 
a mud wall ; both bore the crashing marks of 
cannon. 

"Lay me down here. Tommy.** 

** I knowed he were hard hit, sir,*' would 
the earl's head-keeper say, in aftertimes at 
home, to Robert Locksley. "He were a 
very partickler officer, sir, for all he were so 
kind-hearted, were Master Ned, sir. He al- 
ways said ' Serjeant-major,* sir, just soldier- 
like. And so I knowed he were hard hit, 
sir, when he says to me, ' Tonuny,' he says, 
like as was of old times, here at Cransdale, 



sir." 

They leaned him up against the little 
broken wall. Then the Bheel, at Nusred- 
deen's word ran to fetch a little water and 
some bearers from a neighboring group of 
huts. With an effort Ned drew from his 
breast-flap his little Greek New Testament ; 
6ut his hand faltered, and his eyes swam. 
He let it fall beside him. His breathing 
was heavy and interrupted. Wilmot and 
the one-eyed Jemadar held him, looking at 
each ot^er in blank despair. 

" Tommy ! Tommy Wilmot ! ** 

It was little louder than a whisper. 

"Yes, dear Master Ned, sir,*' said the 
sergeant-major, bending his ear almost to 
touch his lips, whilst big salt tears went 
rolUng down his long flaxeam^jBtacbioa. 



" Give my love to— my fether— mother, 
Tommy. Tell — I charge — forgive— my 
Cousin Keane.** 

Then he was silent, till Wilmot heard Mm 
say,— 

" Lord ! now lettest thou thy servant—" 

But the froth and blood came bubbling 
up to choke the words upon his dying breatlu 

They buried him at sundown. 

" Put this in with him,** said the old, one- 
eyed Mussulman. It was the little Testa- 
ment he had picked up. " Allcdi Kerim! 
God is mercifuL He was a servant of the 
Book!** 

"And put in this!'' 

" No not that,** said the sergeant-major. 

It was his nrandfjEither's swotd. 

" Allah Kebir ! *' the stem old trooper an- 
swered ffravely, snapping the sword in two 
affainst his knee ; " God is great ! No bun- 
gler shall wield the weapon. He was a mas- 
ter of it.** 

Therewith he threw the pieces 'in beside 
Ned Locksley. 

But Thakali, the Bheel's wife, sat on the 
ground the night long, by the grave, moom- 
mff and casting dust upon her head. Poor ] 
ludf-savage heart, yet wholly grate&l! 
Lucy Locksley would have clung to it. 
Forever, in the after years, it clung to any 
who kept or brought, m kindliness, remem- 
brance of her soldier son. 

For that, when Philip brought home as bis 
countess her that had been Rosa Barrington, 
not his own mother's arms embraced her 
with more loving fervor. For that, did Lu(^ 
knit, through her, close correspondence with 
her Cousin Florence, his early and discern- 
ing friend on Indian ground. For that, 
when Max Gervinus also brought a bride to 
visit Rookenham, Amy, for it was she, felt in 
her heart's core Lucy's tenderness. 

The Boystons had a second son, to whom 
they craved her leave to give the name of 
Edward Locksley. 

Her fingers, tremulous with advancing 
age, were busy with his brown curls, so like 
her own Ned's, as once again she talked with 
Lady Royston of him who lay beneath the 
mangoe trees. 

"No, Constance dear, not even such a 
loss need leave a mother's heart robbed of 
all consolation. Look on this forehead, 
where, with your kisses, you shower hopeful 
prayers. What if an angel touched your 
eyes to read on its white parchment this an- 
swer to them : ' He shall be tender-hearted, 
yet strong-soided, just in rule, brave in war, 
serving God, in f^ith of Christ.* What if 
\)e«L^^ o^ '^'fe^\k-^<B^ \5lMrted all else, would 
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